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STRANGER 

IN 

CHURCH 


Tomorrow  a  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  will  be  "A  Stranger  in  Church” 
for  the  300th  time. 

For  six  years  the  unheralded  ’’Stranger” 
has  worshiped  with  a  different  congrega¬ 
tion  every  Sunday.  By  entering  unan¬ 
nounced  he  samples  the  hospitality  the 
group  extends  to  all  visitors. 

Sometimes  he  is  asked  to  join  the  church, 
sing  in  the  choir  or  work  with  the  church 
youth  group  even  before  the  service  has 
begun. 

He  has  learned  many 
things  about  worshipers  of 
all  faiths  and  conscientious¬ 
ly  reported  them. 

He  has  followed  the  throngs  to  hear  a 
popular  evangelist  and  has  knelt  with  fash¬ 
ionable  parishioners  in  huge  cathedrals. 

He  has  greeted  the  Easter  dawn  in  a 
slum  church  and  joined  prisoners  in  hear¬ 
ing  mass  offered  in  a  jail  chapel. 


He  has  visited  a  congregation  unknow¬ 
ingly  on  the  day  a  pastor  going  blind  was 
to  give  a  courageous  farewell  sermon. 

He  has  learned  (to  his  dismay)  that  to 
take  notes  on  a  rabbi’s  sermon  is  to  show 
disrespect  for  the  Sabbath. 

Chicago’s  home  newspaper  long  has 
been  a  leader  in  giving  deserved  attention 
to  spiritual  matters.  Each  year  the  editor 
receives  many  letters  that  read  something 
like  this:  ’’Thank  you  for  the  great  amount 
of  publicity  you  have  given 
to  all  religious  groups  and 
their  agencies  and  bless¬ 
ings  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.” 

This  kind  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  is  another  reason  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  is  setting  circulation  records 
month  after  month,  and  is  the  only  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  growing  in  circulation  in 
the  postwar  era. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Edf/or  &  Publisher 
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"EXTRA  HI-SPEED”  PRESS 


Each  year,  publishers,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  making  color  facilities  available  to  their 
advertisers. 

SCOTT  pioneered  in  the  art  of  color  printing. 
SCOTT  printing  equipment  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  its  superior  engineering  and 
mechanical  advantages.  For  example:  it  is 
unnecessary  to  change  fountain  gears  or  to 
open  oil  enclosures  when  rearrangement  of 
color  is  required  —  to  reverse  your  cylinder 
drive,  simply  move  the  lever  outside  the  gear 
box  to  the  desired  position,  "A  Flick  of  the 
Lever!”  Single  and  double  reversing  drives 
are  available  for  all  units. 

All  SCOTT  gears  remain  in  mesh  perma- 


SCOTT  Octuple  Preit  with  two  extra  color  plate  cylinder*  for 
•pot  color  printinp  on  outside  and  doublo  center  page*. 
Note  the  Double  Reversing  Drive  —  A  throw  of  the  clutch 
lever  reverses  cylinder  rotation  for  color. 

ment  —  resulting  in  longer  life  and  low  cost 
maintenance. 

Whether  your  needs  be  a  standard  press 
with  reversible  cylinders  for  color  or  super¬ 
imposed  color  printing  couples  —  consult 
SCOTT  for  technical  and  sound  practical 
suggestions. 

For  spot  or  full  color  —  SCOTT  has  the 
most  effeaive  and  efficient  color  printing 
equipment.  When  making  this  all  important 
capital  investment  —  why  accept  less  than 


COLOR  is  best 
with  the  SCOTT 


nently  —  hence,  are  always  in  perfect  align-  the  best.^ 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


WRITE  FOR  THE  NEW  SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS  BULLETIN 
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...  in  West  Baltimore.  Every  home  in  this  block  of  Walbrook  Avenue  is  served  by  a 
Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 

This  block  is  located  in  census  tract  15-6.  According  to  the  1950  U.S.  Census,  53%  of 
the  homes  in  this  tract  are  owner-occupied.  The  median  value  of  one-dwelling-unit  struc¬ 
tures  is  $6,477.  The  median  monthly  rent  is  $46.49. 

This  block  is  one  of  4,200  blocks  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  in  which  every  home  is 
served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 

It  is  this  "affection"  for  The  Sunpapers  by  the  families  of  the  Baltimore  area  that  has 
made  possible  The  Sunpapers'  advertising  leadership. 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

.  MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

OF  BALTIMORE 

Combined  daily  circulation  393,617  .  .  .  Sunday  313,072 

Notional  Htprosontoflvot:  Cr#im*r  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  Son  Francisco  ft  (os  Angolos;  Scolaro,  Mookor  ft  Scoff.  Chicago  ft  Dotroit. 
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Looking  for  SALES  in 
the  Springfield  Market? 


then  turn  to  the 
Illinois  State 
Journal  &  Register 

THE  ONLY  WAY 
TO  SELL  THIS 
SALES- RICH 


If  you’ve  been  searching  for  SALES  .  .  .  look  FIRST  into 


Mat  Our 


Proposed  Slogan 

To  THE  Editor:  Otto  Silha’s 
proposed  newspaper  slogan 
“Newspapers  make  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  people’s  lives  .  .  . 
every  day’’  (March  19,  page 
36)  is,  to  my  mind,  truthful  in 
no  matter  what  angle  one 
tackles  it. 

Here’s  what  started  me  into 
reading  newspapers:  A  visiting 
friend  of  mine  brought  along 
his  newspaper.  He  wriggled 
himself  into  a  heap  of  cushions 
till  he  was  comfortable  then 
started  on  a  mad  safari  through 
the  paper.  In  about  twenty-five 
minutes  he  dashed  the  paper 
aside  and  commenced  to  talk 
quite  intelligently  on  worldly  af¬ 
fairs.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
drawing  his  opinions  from  the 
newspaper  he  had  just  read. 
Said  he:  “I  draw  my  opinions 
from  all  the  newspapers  I’ve 
read  over  a  number  of  years.” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
could  “see  the  world  nearly 
every  day  ...  in  only  a  few 
minutes  and  for  only  a  few 
cents.”  I  find  it  so. 

Here,  then,  is  the  slogan  I 
propose : 

In  a  few  well-spent  minutes 
of  your  time  ...  You  can  see 
the  world  on  less  than  a  dime! 

Leslie  G.  Bougie 
Terrace  Bay,  Ont. 


basketball  season,  the  telephone 
“newscast”  drew  more  than 
18,000  calls  a  month.  One  night, 
Feb.  4,  when  five  basketball 
games  were  being  played  in  the 
Democrat’s  home  county,  the 
taped  scores  were  heard  by  1,- 
465  persons. 

Each  message  is  a  sure  build¬ 
er  of  circulation  and  interest  in 
local  news. 

Marvin  Alisky 
Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Daily  Comic  Story 

To  THE  Editor:  What  has 
happened  to  reader  interest  in 
the  so-called  comic  pages  of 
newspapers  in  television  areas? 

The  survey  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  which  shows  68% 
readership  in  a  non-television 
area  as  against  31%  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  area  is  indeed  a  shocker. 

Personally,  I  feel  the  drop  in 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Police  Beat 


“Police  traded  the  man  to 
a  boarding  house.” — MuneU 
(Ind.)  Evening  Press. 


the  sales-rich  Springfield,  Illinois  market!  Here  are  over 
400,000  prospective  buyers  for  your  products  .  .  .  who  last 
year  rang  up  a  retail  sales  volume  of  over  ^19,443,732 
.  .  .  and  the  future  looks  even  brighter  for  1955!  There’s 
no  easier  ...  or  more  economical  way  to  reach  this  market 
of  product-hungry  buyers  than  through  your  strong-sell 
advertisement  in  the  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  & 
REGISTER.  Why  not  investigate  its  sales-getting  poten¬ 


tial  today? 


- 


®  RTCISTER 


aUtiuliB  s 


jlUinoia  §latp  3) Anal  auii%5istrr 

'  SPRINGFIELD,  ILIINOIS  ^ 


WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO  .  INC 


National  Representatives 


Party  Line  News 

To  THE  Editor:  Since  1  teach 
both  broadcasting  and  news¬ 
paper  students,  I  am  always  de¬ 
lighted  when  a  young  man  uses 
to  good  advantage  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  one  medium  in  another 
medium. 

One  of  our  former  journalism 
majors,  Dick  Heller  Jr.,  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  using  a  radio  tech¬ 
nique  on  the  Decatur  (Ind.) 
Daily  Democrat.  On  election 
night,  Nov.  2,  1954,  Dick  took 
a  tape  recorder  and  hooked  it 
up  to  10  telephone  circuits,  so 
that  10  persons  could  call  the 
newspaper’s  number  at  any  one 
[  time  and  hear  a  tape  recording 
of  local  election  results. 

The  brief  newscast-by-tele¬ 
phone  as  a  service  to  readers 
proved  so  successful  that  young 
Heller  continued  to  record  one 
j  minute  of  local  news  which  is 
I  available  nightly  by  dialing  the 


“Green  fired  twice,  one  sot 
hitting  Smith  in  the  face.”— 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun. 

• 

“General  Hospital  doctors 
said  the  lower  right  back,  pass¬ 
ed  out  the  bullet  struck  the 
victim  in  through  his  right  hip." 
— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

• 

“He  and  his  wife  were  low¬ 
ered  to  safety  by  Rescue  Unit 
I  of  the  fire  department.  The 
dame  was  said  to  be  consider¬ 
able.” — Louisville  (Ky.)  Couri¬ 
er-Journal. 

• 

“A  youth  committed  suicide 
in  front  of  police  after  forcing 
a  married  coupe  at  gunpoint 
to  drive  him  around.” — Omaha 
(Neb.)  Evening  World-Herald. 


paper’s  phone  number.  During 
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No.  U2  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


We’re  Reproved . . .  And  We  Get 
A  Better  Copywriter 


F rom  Mr.  Allen  C.  Nequette,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily  News,  we  have 
received  the  following  letter : 

“Letters  are  coming  into  our  office  from  news¬ 
papers  and  theatres  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  requesting  copies  of  our  movie  section 
to  which  you  devoted  a  full  page  in  the  March  12 
issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

“This  newspaper,  the  theatres  and  our  mer¬ 
chants  appreciate  this  wonderful  recognition. 
However,  we  believe  that  if  you  had  advised 
us  in  advance  of  your  intentions  we  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  written  a  letter  which 
would  have  amounted  to  a  much  stronger  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  nation’s  press  for  cooperation  with 
their  theatres. 


“How  could  our  town  or  how  can  any  town  be 
typically  American  without  the  movie  theatre? 
The  home,  the  church,  the  school,  the  factory, 
the  newspaper,  the  city  hall,  main  street,  the 
library  and  the  movie  theatre  are  integral  parts 
of  any  American  urban  scene. 

“The  interests  and  activities  of  the  theatre  man¬ 
agement  in  Beloit  mean  much  more  to  our  com¬ 
munity  than  expressed  in  your  page  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  efforts  of  its  management  for  the 
betterment  and  growth  of  Beloit  have  touched 
upon  nearly  every  facet  of  our  community’s  life. 

“Our  theatre’s  relationship  with  our  paper  and 
with  the  merchants  as  outlined  in  your  adver¬ 
tisement  only  typifies  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  theatre  management  in  any  town.” 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  YoA  36,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  A  BETTER  METAL 
BETTER  PRINTING 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


With  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Imperial  Service 
Plan  you  are  always  assured  of  metal  uniformity  and 
control — free  from  the  extra  costs  of  imperfect  casts, 
excessive  dressing  and  production  losses  frequently 
caused  by  type  metal  deterioration. 

The  great  majority  of  daily  newspapers  rely  upon 
Imperial  to  keep  their  metal  supplies  uniform  in  both 
quality  and  quantity. 

If  you  have  not  placed  complete  responsibility  upon 
Imperial  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  your  metal 
supply,  you’ll  profit  by  asking  for  full  details.  Write 
the  nearest  address  below. 


IMPERIAL 

TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  34  •  NEW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  50 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  ^xciujlveitf 
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Ray  Erwin  *s 
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In  Short,  Now,  Stuffy  Is  Not 


HEN  Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters  of  Chicago,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Knight  Newspapers,  visited  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
of  which  James  L.  Knight  recently  became  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  other  day,  the  Observer  broke  out,  under  above 
heading,  with  the  editorial  below: 

“Say  that  the  memory  lingers  and  the  muse  seeps  down  the 
drain.  Besides,  why  not? 

“Stuffy  Walters  dropped  by  Charlotte  the  other  week. 
“Visiting. 

“Nice  fellow. 

“One  of  the  boys. 

“One  of  the  really  great  boys. 

“Big. 

“Almost  a  legend. 

“Maybe  strictly  a  legend. 

“Who’s  to  say? 

“Stuffy  grew  to  size  as  managing  editor. 

“It’s  a  title. 

“Means  ‘boss.’ 

“Nowadays  they  call  it  ‘executive  editor.’ 

“New  age. 

“Same  meaning. 

“Stuffy  does  most  of  his  bossing  around  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

“Nice,  nonetheless. 

“A  little  peculiar,  maybe. 

“Likes  short  sentences.  i 

“Terse. 

“Gets  ’em. 

“We’re  glad  he  came  by.  ' 

“Honestly. 

“Glad.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Ode  to  a  Newspaperman 

He  seldom  is  handsome  or  natty. 

Has  none  of  the  charms  of  the 
Dude, 

He's  oft  more  abstracted  than 
chatty. 

And  sometimes  unbearably 
rude. 

But  somehow  the  girls  are 
forgiving. 

Perhaps  he  needs  them  the 
more. 


Because  he  goes  wrong  in  tk$ 
living. 

And  knows  the  old  world  to 
its  core. 

So  we  pass  up  the  Dude  and  tk* 
Schemer, 

Who  lead  in  society's  van, 
And  cherish  the  Thinker  and 
Dreamer 

Enshrined  in  The  Newspaper¬ 
man. 

— By  Karl  Anderson  in  New  York  Mirror,  reprinted  in  AUeo 
M.  Widem’s  column,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

★  ★  ★ 

Addenda 

— Walter  Anderson,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  suburban  ad 
manager,  adheres  to  the  Do-It-Yourself  school  of  thought  to  the 
extent  that  he  built  himself  a  permanent  ranch  home  during 
spare  time.  ...  Reporter  Jerry  Voros,  Longview  (Wash.)  DaUy 
News,  a  bachelor,  takes  audible  pride  in  his  marital  status.  He 
blushed  when  City  Editor  Carlton  Moore  added  to  his  byline 
“An  Unattached  Male”  over  a  feature  story  lamenting  that  mar¬ 
riage  licenses  had  not  increased  despite  Spring’s  arrival.  He 
blossomed  scarlet  next  day  when  a  justice  of  the  peace  came  by 
the  office  and  offered  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  for  Mr- 
Voros  “for  free.”  ...  Assistant  City  Editor  Wes  French,  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Denver,  left  this  note  on  the  city  desk  one  night: 
“Dear  Boss:  You  told  me  to  send  reporter  Bob  Stapp  to  get  a  story 
on  the  memory  course  at  Denver  University.  I  forgot.” 
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ALABAMA 
RetM  T.  Amis 
Harry  M.  Aytrs 
James  E.  Chappell 
Grover  C.  Hall 
Horace  Hall 
Richard  F.  Hudson,  Jr. 
William  J.  Mahoney,  Jr. 
James  E.  Mills 
McClellan  Van  der  Veer 
ARIZONA 
Frederic  Marquardt 
William  R.  Mathews 
Harry  Montgomery 
ARKANSAS 
Harry  S.  Ashmore 
J.  N.  Heiskell 
Donald  W.  Reynolds 
CALIFORNIA 
Manchester  Boddy 
H.  F.  Burmester 
Arnold  Burnett 
Norman  Chandler 
Frank  C.  Clough 
Lawrence  A.  Collins.  Jr. 
Kenneth  S.  Conn 
Frank  R.  Ford 
W.  S.  Gilmore 
George  Grimes 
J.  A.  Guthrie 
Howard  H.  Hays.  Jr. 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss 
Walter  P.  Jon*$ 

J.  R.  Knowland 
Leo  S.  Levy 
Robert  E.  McClure 
Lee  M.  Merriman 
Harlan  Palmer,  Jr. 

CarmM  W.  Parcher 
Roy  Pinkerton 
Virnil  M.  Piokley 
Richard  F.  Pourade 

A.  M.  Richards.  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Speidel 
Charles  A.  Storke 
Eugene  F.  Williams 
COLORADO 

Jack  Foster 
Frank  S.  Hoag.  Jr. 

Edwin  P.  Hoyt 
Palmer  Hoyt 
Robert  W.  Lucas 
CONNECTICUT 
Herbert  Brucker 
George  E.  Clapp 
Ward  E.  Duffy 
William  J.  Foote 
C.  C.  Hemenway 
John  Day  Jackson 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom 
Andrew  H.  Lyon 
E.  R.  McCullough 
William  J.  Pape 
Blanche  Hixson  Smith 
Robert  E.  Stevenson 
Robert  C.  Vance 
William  W.  Vosburgh,  Jr. 
George  C.  Waldo,  Jr. 
DELAWARE 

Samuel  H.  Caufman,  Jr. 
Elmer  F.  Cunningham 
Charles  Lee  Reese,  Jr. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
John  H.  Cline 
Herbert  F.  Corn 
Roscoe  Drummond 
Herbert  Elliston 
Alfred  Friendly 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
Arthur  Krock 
David  Lawrence 
Walter  Lippmann 

B.  M.  McKelway 
Eugene  Meyer 
John  T.  O'Rourke 
Walker  Stone 

J.  R.  Wiggins 
FLORIDA 
J.  S.  C.  BuU 
Herbert  M.  Davidson 
Thomas  W.  Hagan 
Tom  C.  Harris 
Caleb  J.  King,  Sr. 

E.  D.  Lambright 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr. 

John  D.  Pennekamp 
Nelson  P.  Poynter 
Joseph  F.  Smiley 
Hoke  S.  Welch 
GEORGIA 

Robert  W.  Brown 
James  Saxon  Childers 
Ralph  McGill 
Sylvan  Meyer 
Jot  Parham 
Robert  L.  M.  Parks 
Bert  Struby 
John  L.  Sutlivc 
Jack  Tarver 

W.  C.  Tucker 


ILLINOIS 
Milburn  P.  Akers 
A.  T.  Burch 
V.  Y.  Dallman 
Lee  Ettelson 
Marshall  Field,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Finnegan 
Martin  Gagie 
Harold  George 
Verne  Joy 
Robert  E.  Kennedy 
Edward  Lindsay 
F.  M.  Lindsay 

C.  Raymond  Long 
John  F.  Lux 
William  D.  Maxwell 
Everett  Norlander 
Kenneth  E.  Olson 
Russell  C.  Perry 
Robert  C.  Schaub 
Henry  P.  Slane 
Leon  Stolz 
H.  Clay  Tate 
Basil  L.  Walters 
INDIANA 
John  G.  Ackelmire 
James  R.  Benham 
Jameson  G.  Campaign 
Scott  B.  Chambers 
James  S.  DeLaurier 
John  F.  Dille,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Early 
Herbert  H.  Heimlich 
John  W.  Hillman 


Edward  J.  Delaney 
Minnie  R.  Dwight 
Charles  E.  Gallagher 
James  A.  Hardman.  Jr. 
William  H.  Heath 
John  R.  Hertart 
Lewis  R.  Hovey 
Charles  J.  Lewin 
George  E.  Minot 
Francis  P.  Murphy 
Clarence  D.  Roberts 
Forrest  W.  Seymour 
M.  H.  Williams 
Laurence  L.  Winship 
MICHIGAN 
Ralph  H.  Bastien 
Warren  S.  Booth 
W.  A.  Butler 
J.  Evans  Campbell 
Conrad  N.  Church 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald 
Michael  A.  Gorman 
JS.  Gray 
Lee  Hills 
John  S.  Knight 
William  S.  Lampe 
Glenn  MacDonald 
C.  D.  McNamee 
John  C.  Manning 
Paul  A.  Martin 
A.  L.  Miller 
lynn  S.  Miller 
George  A.  Osborn 
Stuart  H.  Perry 


Jane  Stretch 

OHIO 

NEW  MEXICO 

Stanley  P.  Barnett 

Dan  Burrows 

Robert  C.  Barton 

Robert  McKinney 

Paul  Bellamy 

Homer  P.  Pickrell 

George  A.  Benson 

NEW  YORK 

Paul  Block.  Jr. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman 

E.  M.  Boyd 

Richard  H.  Amberg 

Michael  Bradshaw 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan 

Wright  Bryan 

L.  R.  Blanchard 

Harold  W.  Carlisle 

Wallace  A.  Brennan 

James  F.  Carroll 

Robert  U.  Brown 

Harding  S.  Christ 

Benjamin  H.  Carroll 

James  Fain 

Turner  Catledge 

John  G.  Green 

Richard  W.  Clarke 

Stanley  E.  Hart 

George  A.  Cornish 

Clayton  6.  Horn 

George  S.  Crandall 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard 

A.  Vernon  Croop 

James  S.  Jackson 

Montgomery  Curtis 

John  E.  Kennon 

William  0.  Dapping 

Herbert  KocM 

Sam  H.  Day 

Francis  P.  Locke 

Leonard  G.  Feidmann 

William  F.  Maag 

William  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Ben  Maidenburg 

Wilbur  Forrest 

J.  A.  Meckstroth 

Charles  A.  S.  Freeman 

John  Moore.  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Gannett 

John  B.  Mullaney 

Julio  Garzon 

Grove  Patterson 

Edward  Gottlieb 

Richard  Peters 

William  Henry  Grimes 

Philip  W.  Porter 

John  A.  Hall 

Murray  Powers 

William  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 

John  D.  Raridan 

Jack  R.  Howard 

James  P.  Rosemond 

Roy  W.  Howard 

Joseph  W.  Sagmaster 

Edward  J.  Hughes 

Paul  A.  Schrader 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  A.S.N.E. 

.  .  And  to  editors  everywhere  for  your  great  accomplishments  in  improving  your 
newspapers  and  gaining  all-time  high"  circulation  in  the  face  of  ever-challenging 
competition. 

Your  crusading  for  "the  people's  right  to  know"  is  achieving  results  .  .  .  and  your 
competent  use  of  MORE  and  BETTER  features  is  expanding  newspaper  circulation. 


Walter  Leckrone 
Paul  E.  Neville 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Jr. 
Dow  Richardson 
Earl  H.  Richert 
H.  B.  Snyder 
James  A.  Stuart 
Clifford  B.  Ward 
IOWA 

Philip  D.  Adler 
Harry  Boyd 
Frank  Eyerly 
W.  Earl  Hall 
E.  C.  Hoyt 
Kenneth  MacDonald 
Clarence  W.  Moody 
A.  M.  Piper 
Gene  Thorne 
KANSAS 
Whitley  Austin 
W.  A.  Bailey 
Frederick  W.  Brinkerhoff 
John  P.  Harris 
Sidney  F.  Harris 
Joseph  W.  Lee 
Clyde  M.  Reed.  Jr. 

Jim  Reed 
Dolph  Simons 
0.  S.  Stauffer 
Milton  Tabor 
William  L  White 
KENTUCKY 
Barry  Bingham 
Russell  Briney 
Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Joseph  LaGorc 
James  S.  Pope 
Carl  A.  Saunders 
Tom  Wallace 
LOUISIANA 
Carl  McArn  Corbin 
Donald  M.  Ewing 
Mat  Gray 
Charles  A.  Hazen 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr. 
Harold  P.  McCall 
Georoe  W.  Shannon 
MAINE 

Harold  L.  Cross 
H.  Duncan  Oliphant 
MARYLAND 
Newton  Aiken 
Philip  S.  Heisler 
Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Hamilton  Owens 
Philip  M.  Wagner 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Erwin  D.  Canham 
Robert  B.  Choate 
David  F.  Connors 
Thomas  F.  Costello 
Paul  F.  Craig 


Otto  C.  Pressprich 
Carl  M.  Saunders 
Dale  B.  Stafford 
Arthur  R.  Treanor 
Harry  V.  Wade 
J.  K.  Walsh 
Louis  A.  Weil 
Lee  M.  Woodruff 
John  F.  Wurz 
MINNESOTA 
Carroll  Binder 
Ralph  D.  Casey 
John  Cowles 
Wilbur  Elston 
Vernon  E.  Fairbanks 
Herbert  Lewis 
Gustaf  Nordin 
Bernard  H.  Bidder 
William  P.  Steven 
Paul  S.  Swensson 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hodding  Carter 
T.  M.  Hederman 
Frederick  Sullens 
MISSOURI 
Aaron  G.  Benesch 
Henry  D.  Bradley 
Arthur  V.  Burrowes 
Raymond  L.  Crowley 
Irving  Oilliard 
Louis  LaCoss 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 

E.  Lansing  Ray 

Roy  A.  Roberts 

C.  G.  Wellington 

Robert  M.  White.  II 

NEBRASKA 

Walter  E.  Christenson 

J.  E.  Lawrence 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest 

Frederick  Ware 

NEVADA 

Joseph  F.  McDonald 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Hugh  R.  O'Neil 
NEW  JERSEY 
Fred  W.  Burgner 
Robert  N.  Caldwell 
Robert  C.  Crane 
Valentine  Fallon 
Eugene  Farrell 
Lloyd  M.  Felmly 
Stanley  Fink 
Edmund  Goodrich 
Harry  B.  Haines 
Philip  Hochstein 
James  Kerney,  Jr. 

John  E.  Kerney 
William  M.  McBride 
John  J.  McDonnell 
John  K.  Quad 
Allen  W.  Smith 
Paul  E.  Smith 


John  E.  N.  Hume,  Jr. 
John  B.  Johnson 
Alexander  F.  Jones 
Vincent  S.  Jones 
Charles  A.  King,  III 
Cyril  B.  King 

A.  H.  Kirehhofer 
Clarence  T.  Leighton 
Jack  H.  Lockhart 
Lester  Markel 
Dwight  Marvin 
Charles  Merz 
Elmer  H.  Miller 
Paul  Miller 
Harold  E.  Moore 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn 
Wallace  Odell 
Alicia  Patterson 
Oxie  Reichler 

Ben  Reese 
Whitelaw  Reid 
Hugh  W.  Robertson 
Vermont  C.  Royster 
Gerald  H.  Salisbury 
Dorothy  Schiff 
Frank  D.  Schroth 
Thomas  N.  Schroth 
George  R.  Shoals 
Fred  W.  Stein 
Egbert  S.  Turner 
Fritz  Updike 
Robert  L.  Voorhees 
James  A.  Wechsler 
George  B.  Williams 
Edwin  B.  Wilson 
Lee  B.  Wood 
W.  J.  Woods 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Walter  S.  Adams 
Wallace  Carroll 
Jonathan  Daniels 
Henry  Arnold  Dennis 
Rupert  Gillett 

B.  S.  Griffith 
Floyd  F.  Hendley 
Josh  L.  Horne 
Ernest  B.  Hunter 
H.  W.  Kendall 
Colvin  T.  Leonard 
^ntford  Martin 

C.  A.  McKnight 
Holt  McPherson 
Ben  F.  Park 
Charles  K.  Robinson 
Reed  Sarratt 

Don  C.  Shoemaker 
Robert  E.  Williams 
Miles  H.  Wolff 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
Hal  S.  Davies 
John  0.  HJelle 
Melvin  M.  Oppegard 
H.  D.  Paulson 


Charles  E.  Scripps 
Louis  B.  Seltzer 
Norman  Shaw 
George  A.  Smallsreed 
Robert  H.  Stoplwr 
Bert  A.  Teeters 
Dick  Thornburg 
Kenneth  D.  Tooill 
Don  E.  Weaver 
Dwight  Young 
OKLAHOMA 
Tams  Bixby,  Jr. 

E.  K.  Gaylord 
Walter  M.  Harrison 
N.  G.  Henthome 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Carl  K.  Stuart 
OREGON 
Graham  Dean 
Tom  Humphrey 
Frank  Jenkins 
Robert  C.  Notson 
Arden  X.  Pangborn 
Philip  H.  Parrish 
Charles  A.  Sprague 
William  M.  Tugman 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Walter  H.  Annenberg 
Robert  J.  Arthur 
J.  Thomas  Barber 
Robert  S.  Bates 
Andrew  Bernhard 
William  Block 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter 
John  H.  Carter 
James  R.  Doran 
Charles  W.  Dressier 
Melville  F.  Ferguson 
W.  W.  Forster 
Edward  J.  Gerrity 
Rebecca  Gross 
Gerald  A.  Harshman 
Frank  N.  Hawkins 
Shandy  Hill 

John  F.  James 
Robert  W.  Johnson 
EaH  E.  Keyser 
Robert  H.  Kirkpatrick 
Walter  W.  Krebs 
Walter  B.  Lister 
E.  J.  Lynett 
Dean  R.  McCollough 
Robert  McLean 
John  J.  MfSweeney 
John  J.  Mead,  Jr. 
Samuel  Miller 
John  L.  Morrison 
Joseph  T.  Murphy 
John  E.  Person 
W.  D.  Reimert 
Harrison  H.  Smith 

J.  Hale  Steinman 
John  F.  Steinman 
Hugh  Wagnon 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Sevellon  Brown 
Sevellon  Brown,  3rd 
John  L.  Hulteng 
Mictaei  J.  Ogden 
Paul  Linwood  Smith 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
George  A.  Buchanan.  Jr. 
Waype  Freeman 
Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr. 

Samuel  L.  Latimer,  Jr. 
Talbot  Patrick 
Thomas  R.  Waring,  Jr. 

Carl  Weimer 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Fred  C.  Christopherson 
Robert  D.  Lusk 
Warren  Morrell 
Henry  J.  Schmitt 
TENNESSEE 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren 
Brainard  Cooper 
Alvand  C.  Dunkleberger 
Coleman  Harwell 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Loye  W.  Miller 
Charles  Moss 
Alfred  D.  Mynders 
Charles  McDonald  Pucketts 
Guy  L.  Smith 
James  G.  Stahiman 
TEXAS 

Robert  W.  Akers 
Tomme  C.  Call 
George  Carmack 
Charles  Edward  Green 
Charles  A.  Guy 
Houston  Harts 
W.  J.  Hooten 
Rhea  Howard 
Walter  R.  Humphrey 
T.  T.  Hunt 
Wesley  S.  Izzard 
Robert  M.  Jackson 
Arthur  Laro 
John  Q.  Mahaffey 
Frank  W.  Mayborn 
Felix  R.  McKnight 
James  M.  North,  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Pooley 
Harry  Provence 
Edgar  Wayne  Ray 
James  R.  Record 
William  B.  Rugglet 
Mason  Walsh 
M.  E.  Walter 
UTAH 

Arthur  C.  Deck 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
Theron  C.  Liddle 
VERMONT 
Edward  F.  Crane 
John  S.  Hooper 
VIRGINIA 

M.  W.  Armistead.  Ill 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr. 

Lenoir  Chambers 
John  H.  Colburn 
Virginius  Dabney 
Robert  Glass 
C.  H.  Hamilton 
Tom  Hanes 
William  M.  Harrison 
Joseph  A.  Leslie,  Jr. 

J.  Curtis  Lyons 
Clarence  G.  Marshall 
John  Spencer 
W.  C.  Stouffer 
Jack  B.  Thompson 
Edward  A.  WyaU 
WASHINGTON 
Frank  S.  Baker 
Carl  E.  Brazier 
Harold  Cassill 
Julius  Gius 
A.  M.  Glassberg 
John  M.  McClelland,  Jr. 
Russell  McGrath 
Edward  T.  Stone 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Raymond  Brewster 
Brooks  Cottle 
Frank  A.  Knight 
Walker  Ung 
H.  R.  Pinckard 
WISCONSIN 
R.  L  Bangsberg 
William  T.  Evjuc 
J.  Donald  Ferguson 
H.  J.  Grant 
Wallace  Lomoe 
Roy  L.  Matson 
A.  Matt  Werner 
WYOMING 
E.  P.  Martin 
ALASKA 

Robert  B.  Atwood 
HAWAII 
Riley  H.  Allen 
Raymond  S.  Coll 


Do  you  know  that  FOTO SETTERS  ar^ 


A  TYPICAL  APPLICATION 

1.  Fotosetter  composition  in  galley 
form  for  head,  text,  prices  quickly 
set  on  photographic  paper.  De¬ 
veloped,  dried,  smearproof  in  5 
minutes. 

2.  Make-up  of  art  and  copy  is  easy 
and  quick,  with  newly  developed 
techniques. 

3.  Clean  non-smearing  proofs  an 
rapidly  made. 

4.  Photographic  negative  of  com¬ 
plete  ad  made  in  one  shot. 

5.  Automatically  etched  engravini 


LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  FOR  PRACTICAL  printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TYPESEUING  MACHINES  AND  METHODS 


See  how  newspapers  use  FOTOSETTERS:  Intertype  Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria  during  the  AN  PA  Convention 


eing  effectively  used  by  NEWSPAPERS? 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER  is  the  keystone 
of  new  photographic  typesetting  methods 


It’s  no  dream,  or  even  an  experiment.  It’s  a  fact  that 
photographic  typesetting  in  newspapers  is  proving 
through  daily,  routine  performance  to  be  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical.  Photographic  typesetting,  using 
Fotosetter  machines,  has  now  been  in  commercial  use 
for  six  years.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  dependable  and 
far  more  versatile  way  to  set  type. 

New  auxiliary  techniques  provide  hitherto  unknown 
flexibility  and  speed  in  make-up.  Photographic  type¬ 
setting  fits  in  perfectly  with  automatic  engraving. 
Fotosetter  usefulness  doesn’t  stop  with  ad  work.  It’s 
also  a  natural  for  special  sections  and  job  work. 

Newspaper  Fotosetter  users,  some  of  whom  now 
have  more  than  one  machine,  include: 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

John  H.  Perry  Newspapers,  Ocala,  Florida 
The  South  Bend  Tribune 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald 

Photographic  composition  may  be  a  solution  to  many 
of  your  composing  room  problems.  We  will  be  glad 
to  study  your  situation  and  make  recommendations. 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a  Fotosetter 


360  hurman  Street.  Brix)klyn  I,  New  York  •  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


FOTOSETTER  u  a  regmered  trademark  •  Foloaellcr  Times  Ruman  and  Fulura  faimltn. 
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Better  Ink 

Means  HERRICK  INK 

and 


AC.^ 

'SK4 


All-round  legibility  is  a  subject  that 
stirs  wide  interest  at  every  Publisher’s 
Convention.  And  when  ink  is  mentioned, 
you  need  only  turn  to  the  Herrick 
Representative.  He  can  tell  you  how  a 
Herrick  ink  can  be  custom-made  to  suit 
just  your  pressroom  conditions  ...  an  ink 
that  will  always  give  your  paper  a 
clear,  clean-cut,  attractive  appearance. 

So  look  up  the  Herrick  ink  man  before 
you  go  away  from  the  conference  .  .  . 
you’ll  be  richer  for  it! 


.  Aw 


il 


{Sh 


More  and  more  newspapers  are 
demanding  Herrick  News  Inks 
for 


Qigh  color  strength 
y  xceptional  coverage 
J  ight  density 
Reliable  service 

2  ncreased  sales  appeal 
Jolor  uniformity 

3  nowledge  and  experience 


IVilliam  Ge  Herrick  Ink  Go..  Inc. 


Main  plant  and  office 

East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Branch  plant 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


QUALITY  NEWS,  LETTERPRESS.  AND  OFFSET  INK 
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Emphasis  on  Quality 


WE  WELCOME  YOU 
TO  OUR 
OFFICE 


STRIPS 

MARK  TRAIL 
POGO 
THE  RYAHS 

PANaS 

DENNIS  THE  MENACE 
DAY  SHIFT 
HERBLOCK 


POST  —  H  A.  L  L  Inc 


342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.— MU  2-5560 

Robert  M.  Hall,  President 


SUNDAY  PAGES 

DENNIS  THE  MENACE 
POGO 
MARK  TRAIL 

WEEK  END  COLUMNS 

DR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE 
BEHY  BEALE'S  WASHINGTON 


COLUMNS 

ROBERT  S.  ALLEN 
CHILD  BEHAVIOR 
LEONARD  LYONS 
SYLVIA  PORTER 
VICTOR  RIESEL 
EARL  WILSON 
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Who  said  this? 


♦  **  *LonghauV  advertising  is  twin  to  that  most  deceiving  of  all  sales¬ 
men — the  fine  appearing,  fine  talking  fellow  who  sells  himself 
better  than  his  line.** 

We  believe  this  philosophy  applies  to  selling  as  well  as  advertising.  In 
our  chapters  across  the  country,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco— special  selling  teams  of 
newspaper  representatives  are  developing  specifically  tailored  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  stories  to  sell  individual  accounts.  We  could  delight  ourselves 
with  pretty  slides  on  the  general  excellence  of  newspapers  but — 


♦  “The  experienced  advertiser  knows  that  the  function  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  sell  goods  now.  The  cumulative  value  of  advertising  is 
real,  but  let  not  the  proofs  of  victory  be  too  long  deferred.** 


In  cooperation  with  our  MEMBER  firms  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
our  Association  is  establishing  a  secure  bridgehead  to  direct  selling  of  our 
customers.  We  believe  that  continued  success  must  be  built  on  a  series  of 
individual  sales  bit  by  bit. 


Many  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  invested  by  our  MEMBERS  this  year 
and  increasingly  in  the  years  to  come  to  complement  and  supplement  the  work 
of  the  ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  prove  to  the  individual  advertiser  the 
miracles  newspapers  can  work  for  him. 


2  -S  < 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


INCORPORATED 


Chapters  In:  Atlanta  *  Boston  •  The  Carolines  *  Chicago  *  Dallas  *  Detroit  *  Los  Angeles 


Philadelphia  *  New  York  *  San  Francisco 


The  Allen-Klapp  Company  •  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.  •  Bogner  &  Martin  #  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 

*  The  Branham  Company  e  The  John  Budd  Company  •  The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.  Inc.  • 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  *  Chicago  Daily  News  *  Chicago  Tribune  *  Christian  Science  Monitor 

*  Thomas  F.  Clark  *  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.  *  John  W.  Cullen  Company  *  Do  Lisser,  Inc.  *  Doyle 

&  Hawley  *  Felker-Mahoney,  Inc.  *  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamberlin  *  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  *  Haarst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  *  John  F.  Herrick  *  Robert  Hitchings  &  Company  •  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  *  Johnson,  Kent, 

Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc.  *  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.  *  Kelly-Smith  Company  •  A.  H.  Kuch  *  George  A. 

McDevitt  Company  •  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  *  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  *  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  *  New 

York  Mirror  *  New  York  News  *  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  *  John  H.  Parry  Assoc's.  *  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

*  Philadelphia  Inquirer  *  Puck  *  Richard  Railton  *  Raynolds-Fitigorald,  Inc.  *  Riddar-Johns,  Inc.  *  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  *  Sawyer-Forguson-Walker  Company  *  Schaerer  &  Company  *  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott 

*  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  *  Story,  Brooks  &  Finlay,  Inc.  *  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.  *  Texas 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  *  Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc.  *  West-Holliday  Company,  Inc.  * 
Western  Dailies. 
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★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

How  Do  16u  Score  16ur 


SELLING  NEWSPAPERS  is  a  full-time  job.  And  our 
progress  in  every  phase  of  newspaper  selling  is  reflected 
by  our  additional  offices,  salesmen  and  departments. 


Our  enthusiasm  for  newspaper  advertising  makes  us 
aware  of  the  changing  trends,  the  increasing  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  the  dynamic  challenge  confronting  you  — 
and  us— and  which  can  only  be  met  by  harder  and 
better  selling. 


May  we  help  you 
better  score  next 


STORY,  BROOKS "  FINLEY 


NEW^SPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

230  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  17 

MUrray  Hill  6-0 III 


CHICAGO  ★  PHILADELPHIA  ★  DETROIT  ★  ATLANTA  ★  BOSTON 
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National  5ales  Force? 


★  CLEVELAND  ★  LOS  ANGELES  ★  SAN  FRANCISCO  ★ 
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I  I  Sime/si. 

chvkchiu  quits  as  hume  ministek; 

WHOOIf  TO  STAY  AM  *.  P,- 
J  IZ  ;^^EDEM  TAKES  OVER  UADERSHIF  TODAY 


in  the  world’s 
leading  market 
for  36 
consecutive 


years 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Cost  Cutting  Is  Theme 
Of  69th  ANPA  Convention 


President  Eisenhower  To  Address 


AP;  Henry  Ford  On  Bo  A  Program 

Newspaper  costs  and  how  to  cut  them  will  be  Problem 
No.  1  up  for  extensive  study  and  possible  solution  at 
the  69th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  next  week. 

The  ANPA  has  arranged  for  a  panel  on  costs  and 
cost-cutting  at  the  general  session,  open  to  the  press, 
on  Wednesday  morning.  It  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  productive  sessions  of  the  entire 
convention. 

Approximately  1,200  newspaper  executives  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  expected  here  for 
the  big  convention  and  to  benefit  by  its  discussions  and 
decisions. 


Moderator  of  the  panel  on 
costs  will  be  William  Dwight, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram..  Serving  on  the  panel 
will  be  Lyle  L.  Erb,  Copley 
Press,  Los  Angeles;  William  F. 
Lucey,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
and  Tribune;  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Otto  A.  Silha,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune;  C.  M.  Snyder,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

Lab  Work  on  TV 

Another  feature  of  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  session  will  be  a  closed 
circuit  television  broadcast  from 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa.  By 
TV,  the  members  of  the  ANPA 
will  be  taken  directly  into  the 
laboratory  and  will  see  the 
workers  in  action  as  they  carry 
on  experiments  designed  to 
benefit  newspapers  in  cost-cut¬ 
ting  and  in  faster  and  more 
economical  production. 

Members  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  are  invited  to  visit  the 
laboratory  on  Friday,  following 
adjournment  of  the  convention 
Thursday. 

An  amendment  to  ANPA  by¬ 
laws  has  been  proposed,  per¬ 
mitting  the  Board  of  Directors, 
now  numbered  at  14,  to  be 
flexible,  with  power  in  the 
board,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  membership,  to  increase  or 


Pr*$id*nt  Eitanhowar 
(AP  luncheon  speaker) 


decrease  the  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  as  the  business  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  requires. 

President  Eisenhower  will  be 
the  speaker  at  the  Associated 
Press  luncheon  at  1  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Henry  Ford  II,  president  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  Thursday  night. 


President  Eisenhower,  while 
president  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  the  AP  luncheon 
speaker  in  1950.  He  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  dinners  in  1946,  when 
he  was  General  Eisenhower,  and 
again  last  year,  after  he  be¬ 
came  President  and  he  was  the 
first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  speak  to  the  Bureau. 
In  1944,  General  Eisenhower 
sent  a  message  from  his  war 
headquarters  to  the  ANPA.  The 
message  commending  the  role 
of  the  press  in  the  war  and  the 
work  of  the  war  correspondents, 
was  read  at  the  Small  Dailies 
session. 

Previous  Presidents 

The  AP  has  been  addressed 
by  several  Presidents  while 
they  were  in  office.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  speak¬ 
er  in  1915,  President  Warren 
G.  Harding,  who  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marion  (Ohio) 
Star,  in  1923,  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  1924,  President 
Herbert  Hoover  in  1929,  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  in  1947. 
Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Mar¬ 
shall  was  the  speaker  in  1920 
and  Vice  President  Charles  G. 
Dawes  spoke  in  1925.  Several 
Cabinet  members  of  the  past 
have  been  AP  luncheon  speak¬ 
ers. 

The  AP  has  arranged  for  a 
reception  committee  to  greet 
the  President  upon  arrival  and 
to  conduct  him  to  the  Waldorf, 
where  the  Presidential  Suite  has 
been  set  aside  for  him  during 
his  brief  stay  in  the  city. 

At  the  executive  sessions  of 
the  ANPA  on  Tuesday  —  in 
three  circulation  groups — will 
be  discussed  some  pertinent 
problems  dealing  with  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  editorial,  mechanical  and 
newsprint  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing. 

Questions  listed  for  discussion 
include  advertising  rates  and 
practices,  service  of  national 
representatives,  how  newspa¬ 
pers  have  campaigned  for  open 
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meetings  at  local  government 
level,  costs  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  training  program  for  ap¬ 
prentice  compositors,  union  de¬ 
mand  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  bonus  incentive  plans, 
car  lease  operations  for  editor¬ 
ial  and  advertising,  new  me¬ 
chanical  processes,  developing 
readers  among  young  people, 
what  editorial  features  build 
circulation,  word  games, 
changes  needed  in  comic  strips 
and  dozens  of  similar  problems. 

Presiding  at  the  executive 
session  for  members  with  cir¬ 
culations  under  10,000  will  be 
Philip  S.  Weld,  Newburyport 
(Mass.)  News.  The  session  for 
members  with  circulations  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  50,000  will  be 
presided  over  by  W.  T.  Burgess, 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and 
Leader  Press.  Moderator  for 
the  meeting  of  members  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation 
will  be  Don  U.  Bridge,  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

AP  Election 

The  terms  of  six  directors  of 
the  Associated  Press  expire  and 
therefore  six  directors  will  be 
{Continued  on  page  140) 


Addresses  of  newspaper  and 
supply  company  personnel  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  conventions  will 
be  found  on  Pages  151-58. 
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TIME  TABLE  FOR  CONVENTION  WEEK 

(All  events  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


E&P  Booth 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation  Only) 


SUNDAY 


-American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Carpenter  Suite. 


Open  to  All 


MONDAY 


10:00  a.m.- 
10:45  a.m.- 
1 1 :00  a.m.- 
1:00  p.m.- 


2.00  p.m.- 
2:30  p.m.' 


-Labor  Relations  Conference  for  Executives  of  AN  PA  member 
newspapers.  Jade  Room.  All  day. 

-United  Press  executives,  UP  offices. 

-Associated  Press,  committee  on  credentials.  Starlight  Roof. 
-Associated  Press,  annual  membership  meeting,  Starlight  Roof. 
-Associated  Press,  annual  luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom.  Speaker, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United  States, 
-INS-INP  business  meeting,  INS  headquarters. 

-AP  annual  meeting  resumes.  Starlight  Roof. 


A  booth  in  the  Astor  Gallery 
where  convention  visitors  may 
relax,  meet  friends,  enjoy  sec¬ 
retarial  service  and  receive  a 
Hawaiian  orchid  will  again  be' 
maintained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  1 


TUESDAY 


10:00  a.m.- 
10:00  a.m.- 
10:30  a.m.- 
1 1 :00  a.m.- 


-American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  69th  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Executive  sessions  for  members  with  circulations 
under  10,000,  Basildon  Room;  10-50,000,  Jade  Room;  over 
50,000,  Serf  Room. 

-United  Press  executives,  UP  offices. 

-INS-INP  business  and  editorial  conference,  INS  headquarters. 

-Associated  Press  annual  meeting  resumes,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

-Associated  Press  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza. 


Copies  of  the  Pre-Convention 
Number  will  be  available  for 
any  who  request  them;  and  on 
Thursday  morning  there  will 
be  the  traditional  Convention 
Extra.  (The  complete  Conve'n- 
tion  Number  will  go  to  press 
Thursday  night  and  will  go 
to  all  subscribers.) 

James  W.  Brown  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  E  &  P,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  booth,  assisted 
by  several  members  of  the  staff. 


4:00  p.m. — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  recep¬ 
tion  for  AP  Directors,  New 
York  Times,  229  'West  43rd 
St. 

4:00  p.m. — Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  cocktails.  Crystal  Room, 
Park  Lane  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Cocktail  buffet. 
Jade  Room  Suite. 

6:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  A 
Schmitt,  dinner  for  publishers 
of  M  R  &  S  papers,  Jansen 
Suite. 

MONDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


10:00  s.m.- 
10:00  s.m.- 


10:00  s.m.- 
10:30  a.m.- 
12:00  noon- 


12:30  p.m. — I 


l.:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.- 


'ANPA  general  sessions.  Grand  Ballroom. 

-AP  General  Executives  and  Department  Heads  meeting,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 

-INS-INP  sales  and  business  meeting.  INS  headquarters. 

-AP  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

-New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  18th  annual  luncheon, 
Le  Perroquet  Suite. 

-Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  lunch¬ 
eon,  West  Ballroom. 

-AP  luncheon  for  former  directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
-ANPA  general  session,  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Grand  Ballroom. 


Press  Exhibit 
At  Hoe  Plant 


10:00  a.m — 


THURSDAY 

ANPA  executive  session,  annual  business  meeting.  Grand  Ball- 


10:00  a.m. — . 


10:00  a.m.- 
12:00  noon- 
2:30  p.m.- 


6:30  p.m. — 1 


AP  General  Executives  and  Department  Heads  meeting,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 

INS-INP  business  meeting,  INS  headquarters. 

•ANPA  annual  members  meeting.  Ball  Room. 

-American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  annual 
directors  meeting.  Room  4-V. 

-Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  33rd  annual  dinner.  Grand  Ball¬ 
room.  Address  by  Henry  Ford,  II. 
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Banshees^  Show 
Is  Star-Studded 


Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  copyright  and  date  of 


5:00  p.m. — Thomas  W.  Dewart, 
president  of  Mohican  Stores, 
Inc.,  cocktails,  Pillement 
Suite. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Newsweek,  Cock¬ 
tails,  Perroquet  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Wright  Company, 
21st  annual  stag  party,  444 
Madison  Ave.  30th  floor. 


TUESDAY 


For  your  entertainment, 
Banshee  officials  have  lined 
up  this  talent  for  their  an¬ 
nual  Spring  luncheon,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  26: 

Marilyn  Monroe,  Milton 
Berle,  Buddy  Hackett,  star 
of  “Lunatics  and  Lovers,” 
Betty  and  Jane  Kean  of 
“Ankles  Aweigh,”  and  Don 
Ameche  and  Gretchen  Wyler 
in  a  scene  from  “Silk  Stock¬ 
ings.” 

A  Banshee  spokesman  said 
the  attendance  probably  will 
be  the  highest  in  the  club’s 
19-year  history,  with  near¬ 
ly  2,000  newspapermen  ex¬ 
pected.  As  usual,  Arthur 
(Bugs)  Baer,  New  York 
Journal- American  humor  col¬ 
umnist,  will  be  emcee. 


A  graphic  history  of  the 
newspaper  printing  press  indus¬ 
try,  from  the  days  of  the  early 
hand  press  to  the  present-day 
power-operated  multiple  unit 
giant,  will  be  presented  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  an  open 
house  celebration  to  mark  its 
150th  anniversary. 

The  Hoe  Company,  the  oldest 
in  existence  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  press  equipment  for  the 
printing  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  will  hold  the  open 
house  in  its  138th  Street,  New 
York  City,  plant  during  ANPA 
Week. 

A  feature  of  the  display  will 
be  a  new  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
newspaper  press  in  operation. 
This  one  unit,  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  60,000  8- 
page  newspapers  per  hour,  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  first  Smith 
hand  press  built  by  Hoe  which 
could  turn  out  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  sheets  a  day. 

Guided  tours  of  the  Hoe  plant 
have  been  arranged  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  visitors. 

Hoe  designers  and  engineers 
will  be  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  executives 
should  they  have  any  particular 
technical  questions  or  problems 
to  solve. 


12:15  p.m. — Banshee  luncheon- 
entertainment,  Grand  Ball- 


4:00  p.m. — St.  Croix  Paper 
Company,  Open  House,  Can¬ 
adian  Club. 

5:00  p.m. — Allen-Klapp  Com¬ 
pany,  52nd  anniversary,  cock¬ 
tails,  Barclay  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.,  re¬ 
ception,  Suite  589. 

7 : 30  p.m. — National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society,  dinner-dance  and 
show.  Hotel  Pierre  Ballroom, 
Fifth  Ave.  and  61st  Street. 


WEDNESDAY 

5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  reception. 
Jade  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — Time,  Inc.,  cock¬ 
tails,  Perroquet  Suite. 


Ike’s  AP  Talk  on  Air 

The  three  major  radio  net¬ 
works  will  broadcast  President 
Eisenhower’s  address  from  the 
AP  luncheon  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  Monday,  beginning 
at  2  p.m.  EST. 


THURSDAY 

3:00  p.m. — King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  cocktails,  Sert  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  cocktails,  Le  Perro¬ 
quet  Suite. 

5:30  p.m. — Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward,  Inc.,  reception  for  pub¬ 
lishers  and  guests  of  C&W 
papers,  Assembly  Suite  No.  4 
M-N. 

6:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  reception,  Basildon 
Room. 

9:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  reception  and  cock¬ 
tails,  before  and  after  Bureau 
of  Advertising  dinner,  Jansen 
Suite. 

10:30  p.m. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stu¬ 
art  M.  Chambers;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joyce  A.  Swan  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr., 
entertaining.  Crystal  Room, 
Park  Lane. 


1 
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’54  Expense  Up,  Income  Down, 
Cuts  ‘Typical’  Daily’s  Profit 


50,000-Circulation  Paper’s  Net 
Reduced  by  One-Fourth 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  decline  in  revenue  of 
1.46%  and  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses  of  3.59%  during  1954 
was  responsible  for  a  28.29% 
reduction  in  a  newspaper’s  net 
profit  from  the  previous  year. 

This  was  the  record  of 
E  &  P’s  50,000-c  irculation 
“typical  daily.”  It  was  not  the 
smallest  percentage  increase  in 
expenses  since  this  study  was 
started  for  the  year  1945 — it 
was  3.05%  in  1950  over  1949, 
3.31%  in  1951  over  1950,  and 
1.46%  in  1952  over  1951 — but  it 
was  the  first  year  since  1945 
that  income  did  not  show  an 
increase. 

Profit  Leas  Than  ’45 
In  1945,  this  medium-city 
newspaper  had  total  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenue 
of  31,2501,000.  Its  operating  ex- 
>pense3  were  $924,239.  After  al¬ 
lowing  for  other  minor  income 
($5,774)  and  deductions 
($1,709)  and  $138,000  provision 
for  income  taxes,  the  paper 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $191,826. 

Last  year,  the  same  paper 
had  total  income  of  $2,618,692 
and  total  expenses  of  $2,346,372. 
Again,  after  allowance  for 
other  minor  income  ($23,415) 


and  deductions  ($6,998)  and 
$152,100  provision  for  income 
taxes,  it  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$136,637. 

In  10  years  time,  this  daily 
had  a  109.49%  increase  in  rev¬ 
enue  plus  a  153.87%  increase 
in  expenses  resulting  in  28.77% 
decline  in  net  profit  amounting 
to  $55,189. 

In  1953,  operating  revenue 
was  $2,657,468;  total  operating 
expenses  $2,265,135;  other  in¬ 
come  $23,481;  other  deductions 
$8,263;  provision  for  income 
taxes  $217,000;  and  net  profit 
$190,551. 

Profit  Margin  Down 

1954’s  income  was  $38,776  less 
than  the  previous  year,  its  ex¬ 
penses  were  $81,237  above  1953, 
and  net  profit  was  down  $53,914. 

In  1953  profit  before  taxes 
was  15%  of  total  revenue  and 
net  profit  was  7%.  In  1954  net 
profit  was  reduced  to  5.2%  of 
total  income  and  gross  profit 
was  11%. 

Last  year  this  ‘'t3rpical  daily” 
published  307  issues — the  same 
as  in  1953.  It  printed  10,471 
pages  compared  to  10,266  the 
previous  year,  and  83,768  col¬ 
umns  in  the  final  edition  com¬ 


pared  to  82,128  the  year  before. 

In  division  of  space  totalling 
1,840,707  inches  compared  to 
1,805,021  in  ’54  paid  advertising 
accounted  for  58.9%  or  1,084,- 
218  inches,  compared  to  60.36% 
or  1,027,806  in  1953.  Reading 
matter  accounted  for  40.71  % 
or  749,371  inches,  compared  to 
39.16%  or  706,887  inches  in 
’53.  Promotion  material  ac¬ 
counted  for  .39%  or  7,118 
inches,  compared  to  .48%  or 
8,683  inches. 

Paid  Circulation 

Its  net  paid  circulation  in¬ 
creased  by  486  from  56,621  to 
57,107.  Press  run  last  year  was 
58,538  with  706  returns  and 
725  unpaid,  compared  to  a  press 
run  of  59,495,  returns  of  1,507, 
and  unpaid  of  1,367  in  1953. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  ac- 
compan3ring  breakdown  of  all 
income  and  expense  items,  only 
circulation  revenue  showed  an 
increase.  All  advertising  class¬ 
ifications  showed  losses  with 
classified  accounting  for  the 
largest  drop.  All  expense  items, 
with  the  exception  of  press 
room  and  stereotyping,  showed 
increases.  In  10  years,  the  only 
revenue  classification  that  kept 
pace  with  rising  costs  was  lo¬ 
cal  advertising. 

Total  advertising  revenue  in 
1954  was  $1,979,769,  a  2.2% 
decline  from  1953.  At  a  depart¬ 
mental  cost  of  $223,444,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  produced  1,084,218 
inches  with  revenue  per  inch  at 


TEN-YEAR  RECORD  OF  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 


Opcratinc  Rcrenact 

%of 

1*54 

Oxer 

1*54 

1*54 

Oxer 

1954 

Total 

1*53 

1*53 

1*4* 

1*4* 

1*45 

1*45 

Local  . . . 

$1,320,257 

50.42 

—  1.03 

$1,333,997 

16.85  $1,129,818 

152.98  $ 

521,887 

National  . . 

343,450 

13.11 

—  1.46 

348,532 

16.03 

295,995 

100.73 

171,099 

Classified  . 

316,062 

12.07 

—  7.53 

341,800 

18.64 

266,396 

99.08 

158,764 

Total  Adv. _ 

1,979,769 

75.60 

—  2.20 

2,024,329 

16.99 

1,692,209 

132.43 

851,750 

Circulation 

638,923 

24.40 

—  .91 

633,139 

6.24 

601,369 

60.43 

398,250 

Total  Rev.  _ 

$2,618,692 

100.00 

—  1.46 

$2,657,468 

14.17  $2,293,578 

109.49  $1,250,000 

Opcratinc  Expcnici 

%  ol 

1*54 

Orer 

1*54 

Total 

1*53 

1*53 

Paper,  Ink _ 

$  530,047 

22.59 

1.15 

$  524,021 

21.89  $ 

434,856 

237.18  $ 

157,201 

(k>mposing  Rm. _ 

518,300 

22.09 

2.14 

507,441 

27.14 

407,659 

196.04 

175,075 

Editorial  Dept.  _ 

346,180 

14.76 

7.83 

321,042 

16.84 

296,274 

109.02 

165,617 

Circulation  Dept.  _ 

248,045 

10.57 

9.46 

226,608 

30.98 

189,368 

151.92 

98,461 

Advertising  Dept . . 

223,444 

9.52 

.69 

221,913 

30.22 

171,592 

142.91 

91,986 

Adm.  &  Gen. 

131,420 

5.60 

3.76 

126,658 

3.66 

126,782 

120.46 

59,611 

Bldg.  &  Pit.  _ 

89,233 

3.80 

9.64 

81,387 

—  .87 

90,013 

70.64 

52,293 

Business  Office 

49,273 

2.10 

8.17 

45,552 

30.15 

37,857 

91.51 

25,729 

Business  Taxes  _ 

25,733 

1.10 

3.06 

24,969 

—12.21 

29,313 

12.13 

22,950 

Stereo  Dept. 

57,917 

2.47 

—  .16 

58,010 

24.59 

46,486 

178.62 

20,787 

Press  Room  _ 

56,330 

2.40 

—10.34 

62,826 

25.32 

44,950 

153.28 

22,240 

Photoengraving  _ 

31,011 

1.32 

3.62 

29,928 

11.17 

27,894 

157.93 

12,023 

Depreciation  . 

30,399 

1.29 

5.14 

28,856 

31.04 

23,152 

63.97 

18,503 

Doubtful  Accts. _ 

9,100 

.39 

53.61 

5,924 

51.34 

6,013 

416.16 

1,763 

Total  Exp.  . . 

-  $2,346,372 

100.00 

3.59 

$2,265,135 

21.43  $1,932,209 

153.87  1 

>  924,239 

Dfo.  3  in  Series 

This  is  the  third  in  the  series 
of  annual  E  &  P  reports  on 
the  daily  newspaper  business. 
No.  1  dealing  with  a  paper  in 
the  10-25,000  bracket  appeared 
April  9,  page  14;  and  No.  2 
giving  a  comparative  study  in 
percentages  for  all  categories 
of  dailies  was  published  April 
16,  page  7. 

$1.83.  Cost  of  securing  was 
11.3%.  This  is  compared  with 
1953  figures  of  total  ad  revenue 
of  $2,024,329;  departmental 
costs  of  $221,913;  volume  in 
inches  of  1,089,451;  revenue 
per  inch  of  $1.86;  and  cost  of 
securing  10.9%. 

Local  advertising  provided 
66.69%  of  total  ad  revenue 
amounting  to  $1,320,257;  it  ac¬ 
counted  for  48.90%  of  all  ad 
costs  or  $109,258,  and  69.17% 
of  the  ad  volume  or  749,917 
inches.  Revenue  per  inph  was 
$1.76  and  cost  of  securing  was 
8.3%.  In  1953,  local  ad  revenue 
provided  65.9%  of  total  ad  re¬ 
venue  ($1,333,997),  46.68%  of 
ad  costs  ($103,591),  and  68.54% 
of  ad  volume  (746.674  inches). 
Revenue  per  inch  was  $1.79  and 
cost  of  sdcuriiig  was  7.8%. 

Ad  Revenue 

National  advertising  provided 
17.35%  of  all  ad  revenue 
($343,450)  and  24.27%  of  total 
ad  costs  ($54,230).  It  produced 
13.21%  of  total  ad  space  (143,- 
186  inches).  Revenue  per  inch 
was  $2.40  and  cost  of  securing 
was  15.8%.  Comparable  figrures 
in  1953  were:  17.22%  of  total 
ad  revenue  ($348,532),  27.1% 
of  total  ad  costs  ($60,126), 
13,21%  of  ad  volume  (143,906 
inches),  at  revenue  per  inch  of 
$2.42  and  cost  of  securing  at 
17.3%. 

Classified  advertising  provid¬ 
ed  15.96%  of  total  ad  revenue 
($316,062)  at  26.83%  of  total 
ad  costs  ($59,956)  accounting 
for  17.62%  of  ad  space  (191,- 
115  inches).  Revenue  per  class¬ 
ified  inch  was  $1.65  and  cost  of 
securing  18.9%.  In  1953,  com¬ 
parable  figures  were:  16.88% 
of  total  ad  revenue  ($341,800), 
26.22%  of  total  ad  costs  ($58,- 
193),  and  18.25%  of  ad  space 
(198,871  inches).  Revenue  per 
inch  was  $1.72  and  cost  of 
securing  17%. 

Mechanical  Costs 

Total  mechanical  cost  for 
1954  was  $663,558  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  28.28%  of  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  was  a  $5,353  or  .81% 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 
This  compares  to  a  $658,205 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Puzzle  Contests  Create 
Good  ^^ill  cind  Rodders 

It  limited  to  10  per  person  and 

Ideal  for  Sampling,  But  Not 

a^V.A  r„;„.  me  harinir.^3  <•  «•««* 

oure-rire  for  holid  Gains  fui  than  wack  coifee.  if  you  - 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  stepping  up  that  reader  wanted  to  get  folks  interested 

JO’  e  prize  it’s  like  adding  liquor  to  in  our  Sunday  issue.  We  hoped 

Chicago  the  problem  and  in  recent  weeks  your  coffee.  You’re  no  longer  to  attract  new  readers  and  also 

Newspapers’  current  penchant  have  reduced  the  number  of  relying  on  the  basic  ingredient  make  some  transient  readers 
for  crossword  puzzle  contests,  multiple-choice  definitions.  As  a  for  your  stimulus;  you’re  trying  into  regular  readers  through 
or  “word  games,"  is  proving  to  result,  a  fairly  simple  puzzle  to  see  if  you  can’t  get  folks  in-  making  our  Sunday  issue  the 

be  productive  from  the  stand-  can  be  expected  the  eighth  or  toxicated  with  what  was  origi-  talk  of  the  town.  It  has  done 

point  of  sampling  and  creating  ninth  week,  so  that  most  pa-  nally  a  nice  harmless  puzzle."  just  that. 

added  reader  interest.  It  is  not,  pers  can  show  a  winner  or  win-  Puzzle  contests  have  been  in  “We  did  not  have  a  winner 
however,  a  sure-fire  method  of  ners  every  eight  or  nine  weeks,  progress  on  many  newspapers  for  10  weeks,”  he  continued.  “By 
building  solid  circulation,  ac-  if  no  winners  showed  up  sooner,  for  a  year  or  more.  Some  pa-  the  date  our  Family  Weekly 


Ideal  for  Sampling,  But  Not 
Sure-Fire  for  Solid  Gains 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


cording  to  comments  from  circu-  There  seems  to  be  a  major  pers  used  them  originally  to  started,  prize  money  was  up  to 

lators  in  a  cross-country  check.  _ $175  and  interest  at  a  fever 

Circulation  managers  replying  pitch.  The  puzzle,  plus  other 

to  E&P’s  spot  survey  are  view-  S  /^  #  a  I  build-up  activity,  put  on  2,000 

ing  these  contests  as  mixed  |  MfulUtlCC  j  go  that  we  sold  53,013  on  Jan. 

blessings.  Some  are  concerned  |  favorable  points  listed  by  circulators:  g  16th,  when  the  first  issue  of  the 

with  the  one-day  inflated  cir-  g  Initial  inexpensive  entry  into  non-subscribers’  S  supplement  appeared.  All  dur 

culation  fig^ures  that  result  g  homes,  substituting  for  sample  copies.  B  ing  this  period  ample  space  in 

when  the  puzzle  or  game  ap-  |  Entertainment  feature  that  can  be  termed  a  reader  I  "P  ’”*"‘** 

pears  in  the  paper  y  converted  into  a  permanent  I  <>'  Jbese  2.000  new  readers  as 

One  circulator  bluntly  asks:  |  circulation  if  the  newspaper  itself  is  ac-  |  ^s  the  51,000  o  d  readers 

Why  doe.sn  t  the  Audit  Bureau  m  cepted  as  having  real  value  to  the  subscriber.  |  considerable  anticipation  for  our 

of  Circulations  enforce  a  rule  g  /q\  a  rui  'll  L  1,1  •  B  supplement.  We  had  paid 

which  relegate.s  word-game,  one-  g  A  good  wi  l  bui  ei.  |  sampling  with  heightened  curl 

day  inflated  circulation  to  the  g  ON  THE  unfavorable  side:  I  osity  at  a  time  when  we  had 

classification  of  bulk?  y  adverse  effect  on  newspaper’s  prestige.  9  something  special  to  sell. 

He  points  out  the  ABC  By-  s  _  .  , ,  r  u  ■  ui.  ■  j  I  The  Observer  -  Dispatch  of 

laws  and  Rules,  under  news-  |  <2)  Questionable  permanency  of  business  obtained.  ■  ^  35%  bonus  if  the  win 

papers,  Chapter  B,  Article  5,  j  <3)  Poo*'  Public  relations  due  to  misunderstanding  and  |  answer  was  mounted  on 

Section  6 — Contests  and  Coii-  g  improper  handling.  |  ^  postcard.  The  paper  also  in 

pons— state:  “If  it  is  possible  to  F|,iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|||iiiiiliiilillllillllll|lllllllllllgUIM  eluded  a  box  with  each  entry, 

ascei*tain  from  the  publisher's  inviting'  the  reader  to  check  if 

records  the  number  of  copies  difference  in  the  minds  of  cir-  offset  Saturday  slumps;  others  he  would  like  regular  carrier 

sold  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-  culation  managers  in  the  cur-  introduced  such  contests  dur-  delivery.  The  box  produced 

ing  from  the  paper  a  coupon  rent  prize  crossword  puzzle  con-  ing  a  cycle  of  Sunday  price  about  1,000  valid  carrier  orders 

or  some  feature  essential  to  a  tests,  offering  $25,  $50  or  $100  rises.  Generally  speaking,  these  as  a  by-product  of  the  contest 

contest,  the  number  of  such  a  week  on  an  accumulative  puzzle  or  game  contests  have  entry  scoring, 

sales  shall  be  deducted  from  the  basis,  as  compared  with  con-  created  paid  sampling  for  news- 

paid  circulation  for  the  peri-  tests  offering  $10,000  or  more  in  papers  using  them  and  have  Good  Public  Reaction 

grand  prizes.  Today’s  contests  focussed  a  lot  of  favorable  talk  “W®  ®*'®  "ot  generally  in  fa 
Urges  Enforcement  are  viewed  as  a  genuine  reader  and  attention  on  such  newspa-  vor  of  such  contests,"  said  John 

This  circulator  as.serts  that  interest  feature  for  the  fun  and  pers.  J-  Mullen,  Newsday,  Garden 


Contest  Balance  Sheet 

FAVORABLE  POINTS  listed  by  circulators: 

(1)  Initial  inexpensive  entry  into  non-subscribers’ 
homes,  substituting  for  sample  copies. 

(2)  Entertainment  feature  that  can  be  termed  a  reader 
service  w'hich  can  be  converted  into  a  permanent 
gain  in  circulation  if  the  newspaper  itself  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  having  real  value  to  the  subscriber. 

(3)  A  good  will  builder. 

ON  THE  UNFAVORABLE  SIDE: 

(1)  An  adverse  effect  on  newspaper’s  prestige. 

(2)  Questionable  permanency  of  business  obtained. 

(3)  Poor  public  relations  due  to  misunderstanding  and 
improper  handling. 


“multiple  sale  of  copies  to  an  entertainment  of  the  newspa- 
individual  so  that  he  may  sub-  pers’  readers  with  an  incidental 
mit  a  number  of  entries  in  a  award  to  lucky  winners.  There 


Have  Wide  Appeal  City,  W  Island,  N.  Y.  “How 

^  ever,  m  the  case  of  Cashword, 

Another  phase  of  the  current  have  used  results 


contest  is  inflating  some  circu-  is  no  pretense  today  to  trap  ***  that  such  con-  would  indicate  that  it  hag  pro- 

lations  out  of  all  proportion  folks  into  buying  a  newspaper  coni*nea  to  metro-  vided  reader  interest.  It  has  a 

and  this  type  of  circulation,  in  on  the  fantastic  hope  they  can  PO“tan  cities  where  newspaper  certain  fascination  and  the 
my  thinking,  should  be  classi-  win  a  fortune,  it  was  pointed  is  always  a  factor,  people  like  to  play  it  just  for 

fied  as  bulk.”  He  adds,  “It’s  a  out.  contests  are  equally  popular  the  fun  they  get  out  of  it” 

case  of  either  making  a  new  non-metropolitan  papers,  Any  contest  that  gets  good 

rule— one  that  will  exempt  the  public  reaction  should  be  good 

word-game  feature— or  let  us  j^ontests  arent  vitamins,  -j-yjg  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  for  sampling,  if  it  is  properly 
live  up  to  the  rules  as  they  now  circulator.  They  re  Dispatch  has  been  using  the  controlled,  Mr.  Mullen  pointed 


‘Not  Vitamins’ 


A  - Vise  (/iicav  will  i-iic  ^4-  'a  •  »  ......... —  — „ 

word-game  feature— or  let  us  j^ontests  arent  vitamins,  -j-yjg  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  for  sampling,  if  it  is  properly 
live  up  to  the  rules  as  they  now  circulator.  They  re  Dispatch  has  been  using  the  controlled,  Mr.  Mullen  pointed 

exist.”  (Some  papers  do  limit  »^"®c®ss^  part  of  your  pj.j2g  crossword  puzzle  called  out.  “I  would  hesitate  to  cite 
contestants  to  one  entry  per  *'®a®®y  s  f  hey  are  an  extra  “Bonanza  Bill”  (name  taken  solid  circulation  gains  as  a  re¬ 
puzzle.)  stimulus.  While  society  frowns  permission  from  Fred  suit,  because  with  our  steady 

Several  circulators  complain-  stimulus,  L^^g  ^.j^g  Detroit  (Mich.)  increase  in  circulation,  it  is  dif- 

ed  that  the  puzzles  have  been  .  folks  criticize  one  for  hav-  Press)  since  Dec.  6,  1954.  ficult  to  determine  whether 

too  difficult  for  their  readers.  good  black  coffee  “We  used  it  for  a  purpose,”  ex-  such  a  contest  has  resulted  in 

Many  papers  have  apparently  “P-  plained  Cyrus  H.  Favor.  “We  permanent  increases,”  he  add- 

run  from  14  to  16  weeks  with-  “The  $25  prize  crossword  were  adding  a  Sunday  supple-  ed.  “At  the  height  of  their  pop- 

out  winners.  Syndicates  offer-  puzzle  that  gets  tremendously  ment.  Family  Weekly,  to  our  ularity  I  would  say  that  such 

ing  such  puzzles  are  aware  of  high  reader  participation  for  the  paper  on  Jan.  16,  1955.  We  (Continued  on  page  126) 
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Plans  Perfected 


and  storing  it  in  outside  ware¬ 
houses. 

Better  Atmosphere 

“We  wanted  vastly  improved 
facilities  for  our  employes  to 
work  with  and  a  better  atmos¬ 
phere  to  work  in. 

“In  the  new  Bulletin  Build¬ 
ing  we  expect  to  move  forward 
to  greater  volume,  revenue  and 
quality,  make  a  better  product 
at  lower  cost,  through  new  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

“Many  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready  moved  in  this  direction 
with  new  plants  or  big  changes 
or  additions  to  their  facilities. 
Many  others  are  contemplating 
such  moves. 

“In  the  Bulletin’s  case,  there 
were  added  reasons.  We  had 
outgrown  our  facilities.  Eight 
years  ago  we  entered  the  Sun¬ 
day  field.  The  Sunday  Bulletin 
is  now  the  seventh  largest  in 
circulation  in  the  country,  and 
has  passed  our  daily  circulation, 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


Plans  for  the  big  move  are 
now  perfected,  with  complete 
specifications  and  blueprints 
for  the  movement  of  each  piece 
of  equipment  or  furniture  sched¬ 
uled  from  “D  minus  8“  to  “D 
plus  1.”  The  exact  weekend  is 
to  be  announced  soon. 

As  the  big  day  approached, 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Robert  L.  Taylor,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  building  commit¬ 
tee,  took  the  wraps  off  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  has  aroused  great 
interest  not  only  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  also  in  newspaper 
circles  throughout  the  country. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
diat  the  new  Bulletin  Building 
was  one  of  the  most  carefully 
and  extensively  planned  pro¬ 
jects  of  its  kind  ever  attempt¬ 
ed. 

The  decision  to  move  was 
spurred  by  President  Robert 
McLean  before  1950,  when  de¬ 
tailed  planning  began,  but  it 
had  bem  a  matter  of  discussion 
among  top  executives  for  more 
than  a  decade. 


Phila.  Bulletin  Plant  Exp  resses 
Confidence  in  the  Future 


FORWARD  LOOKING— Unique  in  tli*  hittory  of  AP-ANPA  Convantient  Weak  it  tha  fact  that  tha  praii- 
dantt  of  both  organixafiont  ara  axacutivat  on  tha  tama  nawtpapar:  Richard  W.  Slocum,  loft,  and  Robarf 
McLaan,  right,  of  fha  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin.  Mr.  Slocum,  elected  praiidant  of  the 
American  Nawtpapar  Publithart  Attociation  latt  year,  and  Mr.  McLaan,  pratidant  of  tha  Attociatad  Pratt 
tinea  1938,  batpaak  their  confidence  in  tha  future  of  tha  nawtpapar  butinett  in  tha  erection  of  tha  Bullatin't 

magnificent  new  plant. 


“That  is  the  thinking  behind 
the  Bulletin’s  giant  expansion 
and  new  plant. 

“A  free  press  in  America  is 
one  of  the  pillars  of  our  dem¬ 
ocracy.  But  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  are  products  too  and  the 
pages  on  which  they  are  shown 
have  to  be  manufactured  rapid¬ 
ly  and  economically. 

“The  major  objective  in  the 
new  Bulletin  Building  was  to 
be  able  to  manufacture  im¬ 
proved  products. 

“We  were  after  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  get  later  news  to  the 
reader,  anci  direct  receipt  and 
storage  of  newsprint  rolls  on 
the  premises  by  rail  instead  of 
trucking  in  every  ton  of  paper 


McLean  and  Slocum  Spearhead 
Thinking  on  Improved  Efficiency 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia 
Moving  Day  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing  for  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Bulletin  to  its 
new  building  at  Thirtieth  and 
Market  Streets,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  modem  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  world.  The 
new  plant  has  been  under  con¬ 
struction  for  more  than  two 
years,  on  the  6-acre  site  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  March  1951.  Ground 
was  broken  on  the  Bulletin’s 
birthday,  April  13,  1951. 

The  Bulletin  is  already  print¬ 
ing  some  of  its  editions  at  the 
new  plant,  as  part  of  a  planned 
integration  program.  “M-Day”, 
or  “D”-Day,  will  come  some 
weekend  in  late  May  or  early 
June  when  the  complete  trans¬ 
fer  will  be  made  from  Juniper 
J  &  Filbert  Streets,  home  since 
1908  of  what  is  now  the  largrest 
evening  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  since  1947  of  a  rapidly- 
expanding  Sunday  newspaper. 


Its  magnitude  alone  indicates 
the  Bulletin’s  confidence  in  it¬ 
self  and  the  future  of  greater 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Slocum  said. 
He  also  told  of  some  of  the 
Bulletin  thinking  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  decisions  leading  to 
the  biggest  move  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  long  history. 

“To  hold  their  position  as  a 
top  mass  medium,”  he  said, 
“newspapers  must  deliver  an 
improved  product  and  operate 
at  greater  efficiency. 
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18  Get  SDX  Awards 
For  Work  in  1954 


Washington 

Winners  of  the  1954  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Awards  in  journal¬ 
ism  were  announced  this  week 
at  the  mid-year 
meeting  of 
the  professional 
journal¬ 
istic  fratern¬ 
ity’s  Executive 
Council. 

P  r  e  s  e  n  - 
tation  of  awards 
will  be  made  to 
Smith  the  winners  in 
14  categories, 
covering  outstanding  work  in 
press,  radio,  television  and 
journalism  research,  at  the 
May  17  dinner  meeting  of  the 
New  York  SDX  professional 
chapter  at  the'  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

18  Geit  Awards 

Alden  C.  Waite,  national 
president  of  SDX  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  announced 
the  following  winners: 

Richard  Hyer  and  William 
P.  Walsh,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call  Bulletin,  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Reporting. 

Robert  H.  Estabrook,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  for  Editorial  Writing. 

Clark  Mollenoff,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  and  Minn¬ 
eapolis  (Minn.)  Stan  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  for  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondence. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  for  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondence. 

Leslie  Dodds,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  for  News  Pictures. 

Calvin  Alley,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
for  Editorial  Cartooning. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  for  Public  Service  in 
Newspaper  Journalism. 

Marshall  MacDuffie,  Col- 
KePs,  for  Magazine  Reporting. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
for  Public  Seiwice  in  Magazine 
Journalism. 

Richard  A.  Chapman,  Sta¬ 
tion  KWOS,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  and  Spencer  Allen,  Sta¬ 
tions  WGN  and  WGN-TV,  Chi¬ 
cago,  dual  awards  for  Radio 
and  Television  Reporting. 

Reuven  Frank,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  for  Television 
Writing. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  for  Public  Service  in  Radio 
Journalism. 

American  Broadcasting  Co., 
and  DuMont  Television  Net¬ 
work,  dual  awards  for  Public 
Service  in  Television  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Edwin  Emery,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Henry  Ladd 
Smith,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  Research  about 
Journalism. 

Basis  of  Awards 

Fifty  judges,  representing  all 
phases  of  the  communications 
field,  took  part  in  judging  the 
420  nominations.  The  basis  for 
each  award  and  judges’  com¬ 
ments  follow: 

Dick  Hyer  and  William  P. 
Walsh  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call  Bulletin  “demonstrated  the 
perception  and  enterprise  that 
uphold  and  enhance  the  finest 
traditions  of  journalism,  in  that 
their  investigations  of  the  FHA 
frauds,  affecting  homeowners 
all  over  the  nation,  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  face  of  official 
discouragement,  evasion  and 
cover-up.  Their  intellige'nce  and 
their  persistence  led  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  personally  tak¬ 
ing  a  hand  in  the  investigation 
and  brought  on  a  clean-up  of  a 
shameful  situation.” 

Robert  H.  Estabrook’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
editorials  on  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  administration  and 
Senator  McCarthy,  the  Oppen- 
heimer  security  case  and  on  the 
dismissal  of  John  Paton  Davies 
were  marked  by  “keen  percep¬ 


tion,  logical  reasoning  and  dis-  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
tinguished  style.”  The  judges  peal  was  chosen  because  “it  em- 
said  “they  were  outstanding  in  bodied  the  qualities  of  technical 
a  field  that  included  many  ex-  excellence,  compelling  attention 
amples  of  superior  editorial  value,  forcefulness  in  clear 
writing.”  presentation  and  effectiveness  in 

appeal  and  for  general  worth 
Two-Time  Winner  in  i-jjg  soundness  and  fairness  of 

For  Washington  Correspon-  its  editorial  argument.”  'The 
dence,  Clark  R.  Mollenoff,  re-  cartoon  pictured  a  shadowy 
porter  for  the  Cowles’  Des  figure  of  an  American  soldier, 
Moines  and  Minneapolis  news-  whose  arm  band  read  “Korean 
papers  and  an  SDX  award  win-  Dead,”  blocking  the  path  of  t 
ner  in  1952,  showed  “unusual  Red  Chinese  soldier,  with  a  sign 
diligence,  ingenuity  and  per-  in  hand  labelled  “Admission  to 
sistence  in  rooting  out  the  facts  U.  N.” 
and  presenting  forcefully  the 

Wolf  Ladejinsky  story.  Over-  Dealer  Cited 

coming  obstacles  that  might  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
have  thwarted  a  less  zealous  was  cited  for  initiating  and  con- 
newsman,  he  penetrated  a  ducting  a  “courageous  and  ei- 
bureaucratic  curtain  of  eva-  haustive  expose  of  labor  racket* 
siveness  to  pin  down  responsi-  eering  abuses  in  the  trucking 
bility  for  official  actions  which  industry  which  extended  beyond 
verged  on  violation  of  basic  area  and  state-wide  significance 
American  concepts  of  justice  and  brought  about  correction.” 
and  fair  play.  His  aggressive  Marshall  MacDuffie,  staff 
investigative  reporting  in  this  writer  for  Collier’s,  received  the 
case  set  off  reform  against  magazine  reporting  award  for 
arbitrariness  and  inconsistency  jjjg  series  on  present  day  Rus- 
in  the  security  policies  of  fed-  gj^.  Recognized  for  his  unusual 
eral  agencies.”  2eal  and  perception  in  reporting 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  29-year-old  impressions  of  a  10,000  mile, 
staff  writer  for  the  Minneapolis  65  day  tour  into  the  remote 
Tribune,  and  SDX  award  win-  comers  of  Russia,  the  judges 
ner  last  year  in  general  re-  cited  his  series,  “Russia  Un¬ 
porting,  was  cited  for  his  series  censored,”  as  especially  note- 
of  articles,  entitled  “This  Is  worthy  in  view  of  the  fact  he  is 
India.”  His  work  as  foreign  cor-  not  a  professional  journalist, 
respondent  was  described  as  series  of  three  articles, 

“masterful  investigative  report-  Saturday  Evening  Post  did 
ing  with  pungent  writing  and  outstanding  service'  to  the 
objectivity  ^in  the  best  journal-  public  in  presentation  and  dis- 
istic  tradition.”  cussion  of  the  Negro  racial 

Recognized  for  his  winning  question.  “With  dignified  can- 
series  of  photographs  of  the  didness,  the  Post,  in  two  of  the 
explosion  of  the  jet  Sea  Dart  articles  by  Negroes,  offered 
was  Leslie  Dodds,  photographer  proof  that  progress  is  being 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  made  in  this  racial  problem." 
Evening  Tribune,  whose  pic-  The  third  article,  which  die- 
tures  took  third  place  honors  cussed  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  E  &  P’s  photo  contest,  and  the  school  segregation  ded- 
“Forced  to  act  with  great  speed  sion,  “undoubtedly  must  have 
and  under  unusual  difficulties,  had  gi-eat  effect  in  strengthen- 
he  made  pictures  that  record  ing  public  opinion  that  the 
dramatic  moments  of  a  swift  United  States  Supreme  Court 
tragedy  and  rescue,”  said  the  still  is  a  bulwark  of  our  Democ* 
judges  who  noted  that  “such  racy  and  a  place  where  justice 
results  come  not  from  luck  but  lives,”  said  the  judges, 
froin  high  technical  skill,  quick  Radio-TV  Awards 

thinking  and  sound  judgement.  ,  ,  , 

o  ..*  j  •»!  T,  j  A  dual  award  was  made  of 

Captioned  “Over  My  Dead 

Body!”,  Calvin  Alley’s  cartoon  {Continued  on  page  161) 
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Hutchins  Revives  Proposal 
For  Press  Appraisal  Body 


ASNE  Hears  Sharp  Critique 
And  Some  Members  Reply 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington 


A  convention  program  devoted  to  self-analysis  and  self- 
criticism  was  opened  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  Thursday  (April  21)  with  a  critical  address  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chairman  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
Inc. 


Dr.  Hutchins  warned  that  as  the  number  of  papers  per  com¬ 
munity  declines  the  responsibility  of  each  that  remains  increases. 

He  exhorted  the  editors  to  reconsider  seriously  the  proposi¬ 
tion  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  (which  he  headed  in  1947)  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  to  appraise  and  report  annually  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press. 


“Our  question,”  he  said  in 
constructive  vein,  “is  how  to 
maintain  the  good  newspapers 
in  the  faith  and  how  to  con¬ 
vert  the  others.” 

Three  ASNE  members  re¬ 
sponded  to  Dr.  Hutchins  in 
agreement  and  disagreement 
with  some  of  his  statements, 
following  which  other  members 
•  participated  from  the  floor. 

Press  As  Educator 

Dr.  Hutchins  prescribed  the 
role  of  educator  to  the  press 
as  an  antidote  for  most  of  its 
weaknesses.  He  recalled  that 
it  was  exactly  25  years  ago 
that  he  spoke  before  the  edi¬ 
tors’  society  along  the  same 
lines  but  his  advice  went  un¬ 
heeded. 

“I  would  merely  remind  you 


that  a  great  many  men  who 
paid  no  attention  then  are  not 
here  now,”  he  said,  prefacing 
a  caustic  criticism  of  the  press 
attitude — “a  kind  of  neurotic 
sensitivity” — that  confuses  pri¬ 
vate  interests  with  those  of 
the  public. 

“You  will  not  criticize  one 
another,”  he  declared,  “and  any 
suggestion  that  anybody  else 
might  do  so  sets  you  to  mutter¬ 
ing  about  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

Chiding  those  who  would  de¬ 
fend  monopoly  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  former  Chicago 
University  president  asserted 
that  rising  costs  have  put  the 
publisher  in  the  driver’s  seat 
but  “he  has  no  business  to  be 
there”  because  the  First 
Amendment  was  intended  to 
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PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN  Turner  Catledga,  at  left,  managing  editor  of 
New  York  Times,  talks  shop  at  ASNE  meeting  with  Harry  Boyd,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 


protect  the  content  of  the  press, 
not  the  cash  return  from  it. 

He  charged  that  the  press 
had  defaulted  in  keeping  the 
people  informed  by  adhering 
only  to  the  official  line. 

“Most  of  you,”  he  said, 
“have  watched  the  erosion  of 
freedom  without  a  twinge. 
When  the  official  line  per¬ 
mitted,  you  have  sallied  forth, 
as  when  you  gallantly  led  the 
troops  from  the  rear  in  a  be¬ 
lated  attack  on  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  You  have  filled  the  air 
with  warnings  of  the  sinister 
figures  on  the  Left,  but  have 
printed  almost  nothing  about 
the  fat  cats  on  the  Right.” 

The  cry  of  the  newspaper 
business,  he  went  on,  has  be¬ 
come  a  soliloquy  of  the  richest 
man  in  town  and  it  parrots  the 
sayings  of  other  rich  men,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  “one-party 
press”  label. 

Enlightenment  Is  Task 
Dr.  Hutchins  said  he  saw 
little  hope  for  improvement  of 
the  press  in  the  creation  of 
trusts  to  control  it  because 
“when  you  have  a  newspaper 
worth  protecting,  a  trust  will 
help  you  protect  it,  but  a  trust 
does  not  guarantee  you  a  news¬ 
paper  worth  protecting.” 

Enlightenment  of  the  people 
with  full  and  fair  reporting 
of  the  news — not  with  a  diet 
of  astrology,  menus,  comics, 
chesecake,  crime,  and  Republi¬ 
can  propaganda — is,  in  his  view, 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  justification  for 
the  privileges  of  the  press. 

Quoting  the  Commission,  he 
said:  “Some  agency  which  re¬ 
flects  the  ambitions  of  the 
American  people  for  its  press 
should  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  accomplishments 
of  the  press  with  the  aspira¬ 
tions  which  the  people  have  for 
it.  Such  an  agency  would  also 
educate  the  people  as  to  the  as¬ 
pirations  which  they  ought  to 
have  for  the  press.” 

Daniels  Also  Critical 
Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  re¬ 
plied  that  he  thought  Dr. 
Hutchins  had  missed  “some  of 
our  greatest  faults.”  He  enum¬ 
erated  the  “real  dangers”  that 
editors  have  become  fat  and 
proud,  dignified  and  docile. 

The  former  White  House 
aide  (Truman  Administration) 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Rally  fignt;  Hall  zmilat. 


Post-Hall  Signs 
Pogo  for  3  Years 

Walt  Kelly,  creator  of  “Po¬ 
go,”  this  week  signed  a  new 
three-year  contract  with  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate. 

The  artist,  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society, 
enthusiastically  declared,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Post-Hall: 

“This  arrangement  with  Bob 
Hall  is  the  most  generous  in 
every  respect  for  any  comic 
strip  artist  in  history.” 

The  syndicate  said  there  was 
stiff  bidding  for  Mr.  Kelly’s 
services  from  other  syndicates, 
as  well  as  radio  and  television. 

Said  Mr.  Hall:  “Our  syndi¬ 
cate  is  in  an  expanding  field, 
and  we  believe  in  meeting  any 
and  all  kinds  of  competition.  Mr. 
Kelly  and  I  feel  that  the  solid 
future  of  the  mass  media  will 
remain  and  grow  with  the  daily 
printed  page.” 

“Pogo”  began  in  May,  1949, 
and  the  syndicate  claims  it  is 
now  in  more  than  400  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Kelly  got  the  idea 
for  the  strip  back  in  1942  when 
Pogo  was  a  minor  character  in 
a  comic  book.  The  strip  first 
appeared  in  the  old  New  York 
Star. 

When  that  paper  went  out  of 
business,  Post-Hall  took  over 
and  the  comic  started  its  syn¬ 
dicated  newspaper  career. 

• 

Gannett  in  Hospital; 

So  Is  Donald  Miller 

Because  they  are  hospital¬ 
ized  in  their  home  cities,  two 
well-known  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  absent  from  the 
ANPA  Convention  this  year. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  is  in 
Highland  Hospital,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  under  treatment  for  a 
broken  vertebrae.  He  fell  at  his 
home  April  15,  following  re¬ 
turn  from  Florida. 

Donald  P.  Miller,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call  Chronicle  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  recuperating  from  an 
appendectomy  at  Hoff  Hospital, 
Northampton,  Pa. 
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Goss  President  Says 
INO  Deserves  Support 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

Newspapers  stand  to  gain  much  from  the  newly- 
organized  Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations,  dedicated 
to  better  training  methods  and  operation,  says  Robert 
C.  Corlett,  president,  Goss  Printing  Press  Company. 

The  Goss  organization  has  worked  very  closely  with 
Institute  officials  in  providing  them  with  data  helpful 
in  planning  press  seminars  for  newspaper  executives. 


Urges  Greater  Support 

“I  think  all  manufacturers  in 
the  newspaper  field  would  do 
well  to  get  behind  the  INO  and 
give  its  members  the  technical 
support  they  are  going  to  need,” 
said  Mr.  Corlett,  who  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  in  the  graphic 
arts  field  as  a  man  of  vision 
and  sound  administration. 

Trained  as  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer,  Bob  Corlett  has  had  both 
the  technical  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  led  him  to  the 
top  post  in  the  Goss  organiza¬ 
tion  with  its  world-wide  setup. 
He  is  equally  conversant  with 
the  every-day  problems  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  standpoint  of 
production.  There  is  a  decided 
note  of  informality  and  sinceri¬ 
ty  in  this  truly  shirt  sleeve 
executive.  He  speaks  vigorously 
and  expressively. 

“We  at  Goss  are  very  consci¬ 
ous  of  what  publishers  are  up 
against  in  connection  with  con¬ 
tinually  rising  costs,”  he  told 
E&P.  “One  of  the  ways  to  meet 
this  problem  is  through  the  use 
of  modem  equipment  that 
speeds  up  production. 

Need  Production  Executives 

“One  of  the  major  problems 
facing  newspapers  is  that  not 
enough  production-minded  men, 
with  an  understanding  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  newspaper- 
ing,  have  been  attracted  to 
executive  jobs.  The  Institute  is 
seeking  ways  of  overcoming 
this  shortage  of  trained  execu¬ 
tive  manpower.” 

At  the  present  time,  Goss  is 
building  a  model  Headliner 
unit  and  folder  to  be  used  at 
Institute  press  seminars.  The 
working  model  will  aid  in  giv¬ 
ing  newspaper  executives  a 
graphic  idea  of  how  a  press 
operates,  thus  taking  some  of 
the  “mystery”  out  of  the  whole 
operation,  from  the  standpoint 
of  mechanics  and  manpower. 
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When  the  INO  seminar  pro¬ 
gram  was  first  getting  under¬ 
way,  the  training  director  of 
the  Institute  spent  two  week.s 
at  the  Goss  plant,  making  an 
intensive  study  of  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance.  As  a 
result,  he  was  able  to  pass 
along  to  newspaper  executives 
attending  seminar  sessions  a 
better  understanding  of  press¬ 
room  methods. 

New  Press  for  Life 

Newspapers,  because  of  their 
diversified  production  problems, 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  the 
same  concentrated  results  from 
research  as  has  the  magazine 
industry,  Mr.  Corlett  pointed 
out.  Goss,  he  said,  has  just 
completed  a  joint  research  pro¬ 
ject  with  Time-Life,  resulting 
in  the  development  of  a  fa.ster 
letter  press. 

The  new  printing  press,  now 
under  construction  by  the  Goss 
Company  will  provide  Life  Mag¬ 
azine  with  a  multi-color  press, 
capable  of  printing  three  colors 
up  to  six  colors  on  each  side  of 
the  web  at  the  rate  of  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  per  minute,  with  a 
guaranteed  running  speed  of 
1,500.  The  press  will  print,  dry 
and  fold  in  one  operation.  Each 
unit  will  cost  approximately 
$1%  million.  The'  press  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  1956. 

Newspaper  publishers  are 
primarily  manufacturers  of  a 
daily  commodity  that  is  perish¬ 
able'  on  two  counts,  said  Mr. 
Corlett;  (1)  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  content;  (2)  newsprint 
on  which  newspapers  are 
printed. 

Service  Is  Important 

“Publishers  have  the  tough 
manufacturing  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  faster  production,  at  the 
lowest  possible  operating  cost, 
and  still  make  money,”  he 
added. 


The  Goss  Company  is  equipped 
to  manufacture  a  press  that 
will  fit  any  size  newspaper  op¬ 
eration,  from  fiat-beds  for 
weeklies  on  up  through  tubu¬ 
lars,  Universal  and  Headliner 
rotary  presses.  (They  also  make 
rotogravure  presses  and  have 
a  new  line  of  web-fed  offset 
presses  made  by  Fruehwald  & 
Jeager  of  Nueremberg,  Ger¬ 
many;  plus  a  complete  line  of 
stereotype  equipment.) 

Service  is  a  part  of  Goss’ 
working  credo.  Goss  offers  24- 
hour  service  for  all  its  equip¬ 
ment.  Goss  also  provides  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Guide  for  smaller  papers 
to  aid  them  in  getting  the  best 
possible  production  out  of  their 
flat-bed  press  equipment. 

Strong  for  Color 

Bob  Corlett  is  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  run-of-paper  color  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  modern-day 
new.spapers.  He  feels  that  un¬ 
der  present-day  competitive 
conditions,  newspapers  need  a 
strong  national  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  advertisers.  'With  the 
latest  automatic  color  register 
— the  Hurletron  “Electric  Eye” 
— ROP  color  becomes  practical 
and  profitable  for  any  size 
newspaper,  he  asserted. 

“It  is  practical  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  curse  off  press 
registering,”  he  explained, 
“thus  eliminating  old-time  haz¬ 
ards  and  headaches  connected 
with  maintaining  color  regis¬ 
ter.” 

Better  ink  and  better  paper 
would  aid  newspapers  to  make 
further  strides  toward  high 
quality  printing,  using  the  lat¬ 
est  in  highspeed  letter  presses, 
he  added.  “We  now  offer  offset 
presses,  so  I  am  not  necessarily 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  either 
letter  press  or  offset,”  he  said. 

Letter  Press  Best  Bet 

“For  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  that  has  to  plate  up  a 
number  of  press  units  for  each 
edition,  the  letter  press  is  still 
the  most  practical  way  of 
printing  a  multi-edition  daily 
paper,”  said  the  Goss  president, 
in  whose  plant  several  big  city 
newspaper  “jobs”  are  on  the 
floor  under  construction. 

All  of  the  top  officers  at 
Goss  Company  are  graduate 
engineers.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  considerable  emphasis 
on  engineering  and  development 
in  the  constant  improvement 
of  Goss  presses.  Goss  was 
among  the  first  press  manufac¬ 
turers  to  establish  its  own  re¬ 
search  and  development  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Corlett  explained.  As 


Robert  C.  Corlett 

a  result,  Goss  is  continually  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  new  ideas  to 
improve  existing  press  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Before  we  e.stablished  our 
own  development  department, 
we  depended  to  a  large  extent 
on  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  submitted 
by  pressroom  superintendents," 
said  Mr.  Corlett.  “Some  of 
their  ideas  were  good;  others 
were  not  practical.  Now  we  do 
our  own  research  and  come  uj 
with  improvements  that  can  be 
adapted  to  our  presses,  based 
on  our  own  engineering  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Started  as  Draftsman 

Bob  Corlett  is  in  his  37th 
year  at  Goss.  A  native  of  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  where  he  attended 
grade  school  and  high  school,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1918 
with  a  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering.  He  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  during  World  War 
I,  rising  from  a  private  to  s 
second  lieutenant  in  the  ord¬ 
nance  corps. 

In  February,  1919,  he  left  the 
army  and  returned  home.  A 
friend  suggested  that  he  try 
for  a  job  with  the  Goss  Com  j| 
pany.  He  arrived  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  in  his  army  uni¬ 
form  and  before  he  knew  it  he 
was  working  in  the  company’s 
drafting  room. 

Mr.  Corlett  served  in  the 
drafting  department  four  years 
and  then  was  transferred  to 
the  sales  engineering  contract 
department  where  he  served 
six  years,  becoming  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  1932. 

Opens  English  Plant 

In  1933,  he  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company,  his  first 
(Continued  on  page  160) 
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Pre- Convention  Symposium 

Are  ‘New’  Production  Methods  Feasible? 


Introduction  of  photocomposition,  as  probably  the  first  of 
“new  techniques”  in  newspaper  production  in  more  than  a 
veneration,  has  spread  rapi^y  and  widely  since  the  last  ANPA 
Convention. 

Spot  check  reports  to  E  &  P  by  newspaper  executives  this 
week  indicated,  however,  that  the  millennium  is  far  from  being 
near  and  the  struggle  against  rising  costs  in  the  manufacture 
of  newspapers  goes  along  intensely  but  at  a  snail’s  pace. 

Comment  by  these  executives  casts  interesting  slants  and, 
in  some  instances,  new  light  on  the  problem  which  will  be  the 
uppermost  theme  of  discussions  this  week  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  : 

.  will  serve  printing  in  general 

Sovings  tn  Process  will  eventually  serve  the  more 

Further  Along  Line  specialized  printing  of  neWspa- 

pers. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Perry  Newspapers  and  Experiments 

other  enterpnses  m  Florida:  i  i  c  ■ 

_ Our  experi-  Highly  Successful 

ence  with  photo-  G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher 
composition,  fol-  of  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
lowing  years  Ledger: 

of  experiment-  Our  present  experiments  on 
ing  with  other  Photon  are  incomplete  but  high- 
cold-type  meth-  ]y  successful  to  date.  At  this 
ods,  leads  us  to  point  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
believe  that  it  photocomposition  should  not  ul- 
is  certain  to  timately  be  adopted  by  neWs- 
occupy  an  in-  papers.  I  feel  that  it  is  too 
»  Perry  creasingly  i  in  -  early  to  discuss  the  effect  on 

portant  place  in  cost  but  cei-tainly  it  is  indicated 
newspaper  production  gen-  that  lower  cost  should  result, 
erally.  It  certainly  produces 

the  highest  quality  typography  PonP 

available  for  rotogravure,  h-  d  n  •  c  i- 
thography  and  the  direct-from-  "X  Prime  Suppliers 
magnesium  engraving  letter-  Robert  Choate,  publisher  of 


magnesium  engraving  letter-  Robert  Choate,  publisher  of 
press  process  which  we  employ  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
in  the  production  of  our  All  Traveler: 

Flordia  Magazine.  '  If  newspaper 

publishers  b  e  - 
lieve  there  are 
any  short  cuts 
to  new  t  e  c  h  - 
niques  to  re¬ 
duce  newspaper 
operating  costs, 
they  are  doomed 
t  o  disappoint- 

_  ment. 

in  the  elimination  of  the  stereo-  Choaf*  Real  progress 

typing  process.  Additional  econ-  is  going  to  come 


Flordia  Magazine. 

Since,  in  our  opinion,  photo¬ 
composition  in  itself  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  metal  linecasting,  its 
real  economies  must  lie  with 
the  savings  made  further  along 
the  line,  in  such  operations  as 
difficult  makeup  in  ad  com¬ 
position,  the  production  of 
good  reproduction  proofs  and 
in  the  elimination  of  the  stereo- 
.typing  process.  Additional  econ¬ 


omies  will  come  when  we  the  hard  way,  and  only  if  pub- 
shorten  the  elapsed  time  be-  lishers  retain  full  control  of 
tween  copy-for-camera  and  final  the  introduction.  Large  pub- 
press  product  by  further  im-  lishers  could  do  much  more 
provement  in  photoengraving  than  they  are  now  doing  in  ex¬ 
techniques  and  preparation  of  perimenting  in  the  new  tech- 
plates  for  the  press.  niques.  They  should  be  careful. 

At  our  combination  plant  and  however,  not  to  stifle  any  new 
laboratory  in  Ocala,  we  do  not  process  in  its  infancy  because 
hesitate  to  borrow  the  tech-  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
niques  of  processes  other  than  psrt  of  the  mechanical  staff, 
letterpress  in  a  continuous  ef-  rather  than  the  publisher, 
fort  to  improve  the  quality  of  Photocomposition  certainly  of- 
our  product  and  eliminate  un-  fers  a  great  promise,  as  proved 
necessary  steps.  It  is  our  firm  by  both  Quincy  and  Milwaukee, 
conviction  that  anything  that  It  seems  extraordinary  to  me 
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that  publishers  will  sign  con¬ 
tracts  covering  new  processes 
they  haven’t  even  investigated. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  wording  any  contract  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  sure  that  a  paper 
will  he  free  to  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  a  new  process  once 
that  process  is  perfected.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  the  courage 
and  skill  and  ingenuity  the 
small  publishers  are  taking  in 
all  lines  of  new  mechanical 
techniques.  Much  more,  of 
course,  can  be  done  by  our 
prime  suppliers. 

Little  Premature; 

Not  a  Prophet 

John  W.  Park,  production 
manager  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune : 

A  positive  expression  on  new 
techniques  might  be  a  little'  pre¬ 
mature  at  this  time. 

*  ♦  * 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal: 

I  do  not  care  at  this  time  to 
pose  as  an  expert  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  production  techniques 
nor  do  I  want  the  role  of  a 
prophet. 

4  Steps  Are  Needed 
To  Make  It  Practical 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune: 

Photocomposi¬ 
tion  for  news¬ 
papers  is  still 
in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage. 
While  the  fu¬ 
ture  looks  most 
promising,  sev- 
e  r  a  1  improve¬ 
ments  are  nec¬ 
essary  before 
photocomposi- 
Schun  tion  will  be 

widely  adopted  in  newspaper 
plants.  To  make  it  financially 
practical,  four  steps  must  be 
worked  out. 

First,  a  way  must  be  devised 
to  take  proofs  from  the  ad 
paste-up,  rather  than  the  mul¬ 
tiple  costly  steps  now  used. 

Second,  an  attachment 
should  be  added  to  Fotosetters 
to  develop  and  dry  the  film  or 
photographic  paper  at  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Third,  the  ANPA-Dow  fast 
etch  process  must  be  refined  to 
the  point  where  combination 
jobs  can  consistently  be  etched 


to  the  depth  of  .040*  without 
powdering  or  routing. 

Fourth,  greater  use  must  he 
made  of  chemicals  in  the  line 
and  combination  bath,  so  that 
the  cost  per  flat  is  reduced. 

Rapid  progress  is  being 
made  in  most  of  these  processes, 
but  improvements  can  come  fast¬ 
er  if  more  newspapers  will  ex¬ 
periment  ■with  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  high-speed  etching  and 
other  new  inventions.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  either  good  or 
bad,  'will  help  manufacturers 
of  printing  equipment  to  im¬ 
prove  their  machines. 

Progpress  in  this  field  will  be 
in  direct  latio  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  support  venturesome 
publishers  are  willing  to  give 
this  experimental  project. 

Many  Advantages 
In  Advertising  Work 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times: 

1955  will  see 
more  wide¬ 
spread  use  of 
photocom- 
position  t  e  c  h  - 
niques  by  daily 
newspapers  in 
the  50,000-150,- 
000  circulation 
class. 

Photo- 
composition  of 
Chapman  advertising  of¬ 
fers  an  avenue  for  improved 
typographic  presentation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  lower  adver¬ 
tising  production  costs. 

Many  of  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  types  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  grocery 
and  drug  copy,  and  copy  with 
unusual  typographic  effects  such 
as  boxes,  angles,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  adaptable  to 
photographic  composition  than 
to  production  in  hot  metal.  De¬ 
partment  store  copy  which  is 
largely  engraved  anyway  is 
ideally  suited  for  “type  on 
film”  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain 
types  of  newspaper  advertising 
are  more  economically  produced 
in  hot  metal.  For  example,  an 
ad  which  can  be  produced  large¬ 
ly  from  a  mat  with  only  a 
few  simple  lines  of  type  should 
not  be  sent  through  the  photo¬ 
graphic  composing  room. 

■When  the  concepts  of  photo¬ 
graphic  ad  composition  are  fully 
explored  such  self-evident  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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His  15th  Convention 


CRANSTON  WILLIAMS 
ANPA  General  Manager 


THE  PASSING  YEARS — Since  July  I,  1939  Cranston 
Williams  has  been  general  manager  of  ANPA,  making 
this  his  15th  year  of  convention  direction.  At  left, 
CW  briefs  reporters  on  discussions;  above,  a  flashback 
to  the  1930s  when  Walter  C.  Johnson  (left)  looked 
over  his  young  protege  in  the  office  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  (Mr.  Johnson  re* 
tired  last  year.)  CW  was  ME  of  a  Georgia  newspa¬ 
per  when  he  was  20.  He  began  association  work  in 
the  South  in  1924. 


FCC  Defends  Denial 
Of  McClatchy  TV  Bid 


Washington 

An  effort  to  play  down  the 
diversification  issue  is  the  theme 
of  the  brief  filed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in 
Circuit  Court  defending  denial 
of  a  TV  permit  to  newspaper- 
affiliated  McClatchy  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  of  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

The  brief  asserts  that  this 
issue  was  given  only  appropri¬ 
ate  weight  and  goes  on  to  ar¬ 
gue:  “it  (FCC)  has  not  here 
or  in  any  other  case  imposed 
any  presumption  against  appli¬ 
cants  with  mass  media  connec¬ 
tions.  The  mass  media  connec¬ 
tions  of  any  applicant  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the 
other  facts  in  the  case,  includ¬ 
ing  those  which  minimize  or 
increase  the  seriousness  of  the 
concentration  of  control  there 
presented.” 

And  Commission  attorneys 
contend  the  case  rests  on  the 
legal  base  which  upheld  the 
commission  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  appeal  from  an  FCC 
decision  several  years  ago.  The 
law  has  remained  unchanged 
since  that  decision  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  amend  it  do 
not  justify  a  change  in  its  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  government 
lawyers  submit. 


Point  of  Distinction 

But  attorneys  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  interests  say  there  is  a 
major  point  of  distinction:  in 
the  Scripps  case,  diversification 
was  one  of  many  considerations 
weighed,  whereas  it  controlled 
in  the  case  now  being  litigated. 

The  appellate  court  is  about 
to  consider  the  McClatchy  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  commission  ac¬ 
tion  granting  a  license  to 
Sacramento  Telecasters,  Inc., 
the  competing  applicant. 

The  Commission  makes  it 
clear  that  its  principal  reliance 
will  be  on  the  Scripps  decision 
by  including  in  the  brief  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  facts 
involved,  the  legal  points  raised 
and  decided,  and  significant 
comments  by  the  court.  In  that 
case,  Scripps-Howard  was  de¬ 
nied  a  standard  broadcast  li¬ 
cense  although  conceded  to  have 
the  better  experience  record  and 
promised  wider  service.  The 
competing  application  set  up 
local  ownership  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  approximately  balancing 
those  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
Scripps.  But  additionally  the 
competitor  was  without  newspa¬ 
per  affiliation. 

Commission  attorneys  suggest 
that  where  differences  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  Scripps  and  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  cases,  they  emphasize 


the  propriety  of  the  decision 
in  the  latter.  The  brief 
says;  “Scripps-Howard’s  broad¬ 
cast  and  newspaper  holdings 
were  not  concentrated  in  the 
general  area  for  which  it  was 
applying,  whereas  in  the  instant 
case  virtually  all  of  McClatchy’s 
newspaper  and  broadcast  hold¬ 
ings  are  concentrated  in  the 
general  area  for  which  service 
is  now  sought,  and  its  other 
broadcast  and  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  presently  render  service 
to  substantial  parts  of  the  area 
which  will  be  served  by  its  pro¬ 
posed  Sacramento  television  sta¬ 
tion.  Neither  was  there  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Scripps-Howard  case 
nearly  the  predominant  position 
which  McCJlatchy  occupies  in 
the  Central  Valleys  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  through  its  holdings  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.” 

Acted  Within  Ruling 

It  is  the  FCC’s  further  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  acted  fully  within 
the  court  direction  that,  while  it 
could  not  promulgate  an  in¬ 
flexible  rule  barring  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  class  from  radio  sta¬ 
tion  ownership,  it  has  the  legal 
power  to  consider  the  effect 
upon  the  public  interest  of  the 
joint  association  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations. 

While  the  government  seeks 
to  establish  the  diversification 
factor  as  but  one  of  many  to 
be  evaluated,  the  brief  vigorous¬ 
ly  defends  preference  for  non¬ 
newspaper  applicants  in  this 
language: 

“The  reasons  for  this  policy 


of  preferring  applicants  with¬ 
out  newspaper  interests  in  the 
same  area  as  the  proposed  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
policy  to  the  public  interest, 
may  be  simply  stated.  The  basic 
aim  of  a  comparative  hearing —  ' 
to  choose  the  applicant  best  able 
to  render  a  broadcast  service  in 
the  public  interest — must  be 
achieved  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  broadcast  station  is 
one  of  several  types  of  media 
of  mass  communications. 

Similar  Media 

“The  medium  most  similar  to 
broadcasting  in  its  coverage  and 
scope  is  the  daily  newspaper. 
Diversification  of  control  of 
both  media  in  any  area  results 
in  more  competition  between 
them,  avoids  concentration  of 
control  of  the  avenues  of  com¬ 
municating  fact  and  opinion  to 
the  public,  and  makes  available 
the  fruits  of  a  more  varied  ap¬ 
proach  to  questions  of  interest 
to  the  community. 

“  ...  If  one  of  the  two  ap¬ 
plicants  has  an  ownership  in¬ 
terest  in  a  large  daily  newspa¬ 
per  as  well  as  other  broad¬ 
cast  facilities  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity,  with  which  it  intends 
to  have  close  ties,  the  grant  of 
a  license  to  that  applicant  will 
not  provide  the  community  with 
a  new  source  of  public  expres¬ 
sion  and  a  new  and  different 
editorial  judgment  as  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  unaffiliated  appli¬ 
cant  were  to  be  preferred.” 
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Visitors  Beware 


AP’s  Newsroom  Has 
‘New  Look’  This  Year 


Paul  Mickelson  stepped  over 
two  paper  hangrers  and  walked, 
slalom-like,  around  three  elec¬ 
tricians  toward  his  desk  in  the 
AP’s  sprawling  New  York 
newsroom. 

Only  the  General  News  Edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  wasn’t  there. 

A  painter,  high  on  a  ladder, 
asked  him  to  move  along.  Mr. 
Mickelson  brushed  at  a  few 
stray  drops  of  off-white  on  his 
sleeve. 

“Hey,  Jay,”  he  called,  “where 
do  we  sit  this  morning?” 

Early  Supervisor  Jay 
Deutsch’s  head  poked  out  from 
behind  a  drop  cloth. 

“Over  this  way,  Paul.  We’re 
over  in  Financial.” 

But  Financial  was  over  where 
Radio  News  was,  and  Radio 
News  was  where  the  New 
York  bureau  used  to  be. 

More  Room 

That  was  the  rather  rigorous 
life  of  AP  newsmen  for  several 
days  last  week  as  the  big 
fourth  floor  newsroom — 16,000 
feet  of  it — had  its  first  big  re¬ 
juggling  since  the  Associated 
Press  moved  into  its  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  quai’ters  nearly 
17  years  ago. 

The  reason  for  the  reshuf¬ 
fling  was  to  provide  more  room 
for  those'  departments  which 
had  expanded  in  size  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  but  still  were  con¬ 


fined  to  the  same  floor  space. 
The  Financial  Department,  for 
example,  during  the  past  five 
years  has  gradually  bitten  off 
chunks  of  space  formerly  al¬ 
lotted  to  other  departments  un¬ 
til  it  became  one  of  the  largest 
space-users  in  the  newsroom. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the'  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  number  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  circuits  needed  to  meet 
the  demand  for  more  and  faster 
delivery  of  business-page  copy. 

The  biggest  physical  change 
to  the  eye  is  the  addition  of 
partial  partitions.  The  Refer¬ 
ence  Library  has  been  closed 
off  completely  at  the  northeast 
corner  through  the'  use  of  mov¬ 
able  partitions  extending  al¬ 
most  to  the  ceiling.  A  six-foot 
partition,  the  top  section  of 
translucent  glass,  sets  off  the 
desks  of  columnists  and  special 
writers,  such  as  Hal  Boyle, 
Alton  Blakeslee,  J.  M.  Roberts 
Jr.,  and  Reiman  Morin.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  waist-high  partitions 
separate  several  of  the  depart¬ 
ments. 

Privacy  Partitions 

Principal  reasons  for  the  use 
of  partitions  were  to  give  mort 
sectionalized  privacy  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  safe  and  convenient 
method  of  extending  cables 
without  the  necessity  of  dig¬ 
ging  floor  trenches. 


A  major  aim  in  the  planning 
was  to  move  the  New  York 
bureau  closer  to  the  General 
Desk,  where  the  major  wires 
are  filed.  Before  the'  move  the 
bureau  was  nearly  a  half-block 
from  the  General  Desk.  Now  it 
is  only  a  few  short  steps  away. 
The  Cable  Desk,  while  close  to 
the  General  Desk,  was  realigned 
to  make  it  more  convenient  to 
the  domestic  trunk  "wires. 

The  AP  World  Service  de¬ 
partment  was  regrouped  to  pro¬ 
vide  closer  coordination  of  the 
supervisor’s  desk  with  the  Latin 
American  radioteletype,  London 
cable  and  the  radioteletype  cir¬ 
cuit  that  goes  East  through 
Europe  and  Asia  to  Singapore 
and  West  across  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  to  Singa¬ 
pore,  circling  the  world. 

Sports  was  given  more  elbow 
room.  The  addition  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Sports  Wire  had 
crowded  considerably  the  space 
allotted  the  department.  Re¬ 
location  of  printers  and  desks 
also  pei-mitted  better  grouping 
of  sections,  such  as  racing, 
football  and  baseball. 

The  only  department  to  re¬ 
main  untouched  was  News- 
photo. 

As  the  last  desk  was  being 
moved,  in  came  the  painters 
and  wallpaper  hangers.  On  the 
inner  wall  and  posts  they  pasted 
wide  sheets  of  a  washable  plas¬ 
tic  the  color  of  burnt  orange. 
The'  ceiling  and  remaining  walls 
were  covered  with  off-white,  or 
light  grey,  paint. 

“Practical  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive,”  summed  up  the  Traffic 
Department,  prime  movers  of 
the  project. 


The'  revamped  newsroom  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  ones  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  AP 
since  its  present  incorporation 
in  1900.  For  14  years  its  “gen¬ 
eral  operation  room”  in  New 
York  was  located  in  a  10-story 
building  at  195  Broadway,  uti¬ 
lizing  an  amount  of  space  now 
taken  up  by  a  single  depart- 
me'nt. 

In  1914  it  moved  uptown  to 
51  Chambers  Street,  then  to 
383  Madison  in  1924.  Each 
move  increased  the  floor  space 
many  times  over.  But  the  con¬ 
tinual  addition  of  new  depart¬ 
ments,  handling  new  phases  of 
ne'ws  material,  again  forced  the 
need  for  more  elbow  room. 

The  AP  moved  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  headquarters  at  50  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza  late  in  1938.  The 
news  operation  was  switched  to 
the'  new  location  on  a  Saturday 
midnight  when  a  switch  was 
thrown  at  the  old  office,  and 
Early  Supervisor  Sam  Cham¬ 
bers  began  filing  the  “A”  wire 
from  the  new  location. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
reference  library,  the  entire 
fourth  floor  is  g^ven  over  to 
the  handling  of  spot  news  and 
picture  copy.  The  AP  News- 
features  Department  occupies 
a  broad  section  of  the  sixth 
floor,  and  executive  offices  are 
on  the  seventh. 

• 

More  Market  News 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  Newa  has 
added  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service',  and  expanded  its  finan¬ 
cial  section  from  one  to  two 
pages. 
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ETERNAL  LIGHT 

Goldberg,  New  York  Journel-Americen 


AMONG  THE  GIANTS 

Kennedy,  Arkansas  Gazette 


•IT'S  ALL  YOURS  BABYI' 

Palmer,  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  Leader  &  Press 
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$40-Billion  More  Sales  Needed 
To  Assure  Expanding  Economy 


Ad  Research  Foundation 
Tells  of  New  Study  Projects 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Close  to  500  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  executives  and  advertiser 
guests  attending  the  37th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  here  this  week  were 
told  they  must  sell  $40-billion 
more  goods  and  services  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  1955-56  to  assure  a 
continuing  expansion  in  the 
national  economy. 

Spotlighting  the  goal,  Arno 
H.  Johnson,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  research  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  emphasized  that 
this  higher  level  of  consump¬ 
tion  was  needed  “just  to  keep 
up  with  our  growing  produc¬ 
tivity  and  growing  labor  force. 

“We  need  it  to  support  a 
total  production  large  enough 
to  provide  the  revenue  both  for 
a  balanced  budget  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  strong  defense,”  he  said 
in  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  April  22.  “We  need  it 
to  advance  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  our  American  population 
to  a  level  more  nearly  in  line 
with  our  capacity.” 

The  Immediate  Job 

Measuring  the  immediate  job 
for  advertising  in  cold  figures, 
Mr.  Johnson  noted  that  $40- 
billion  more  sales,  by  the  end 
of  1966,  would  bring  the  total 
level  of  personal  consumption 
to  $274-biilion,  about  17%  over 
the  $234-billion  sold  in  1954. 

“But  this  is  only  the  start!” 
he  declared. 

To  support  the  level  of  over 
$500-billion  of  production  by 
1966,  as  pointed  out  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  last  January, 
“We  will  have  to  increase  sales 
of  goods  and  services  to  con¬ 
sumers  by  at  least  50%,  to  a 
minimum  level  of  $350-billion 
compared  with  $234-billion  in 
1964,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Increase  Held  Possible 

Holding  that  such  an  increase 
in  living  standards  “is  perfectly 
possible,”  Mr.  Johnson  described 
advertising  as  the  “activating 
force”  that  can  bring  about 
these  needed  changes  in  de¬ 
mand. 


“This  is  not  placing  advertis¬ 
ing  on  an  altruistic  pedestal,” 
he  said.  “The  aggressive  and 
intelligent  advertising  of  a 
worthy  product  or  service, 
while  serving  the  self-interest 
of  the  producer  through  profit¬ 
able  sales,  does  at  the  same 
time  contribute  importantly  to 
our  national  economy  in  educat¬ 
ing  many  people  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  to  the 
higher  levels  of  consumption 
that  our  productivity  and  re¬ 
sources  justify.” 

190  ARF  Subscribers 
In  a  report  on  activities  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Fred  B.  Manchee,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  BBDO  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  ARF, 
noted  that  subscribers  now  total 
190,  among  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  media. 

The  “meat  and  potatoes”  part 
of  the  ARF  session  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  various  committee 

Little  Elected 
4-A  Chairman 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
Henry  G.  Little,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
Detroit,  this  week  was  elected 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William 
R.  Baker  Jr., 
chairman  of  the 
board,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc., 
New  York. 
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Robert  D. 

Holbrook,  Compton  Advertising 
Agency,  was  elected  vicechair¬ 
man.  New  secretary-treasurer 
is  J.  Paul  Hoag,  Boston. 

Mr.  Little,  following  his  elec¬ 
tion,  called  on  agencies  to  as¬ 
sume  a  greater  responsibility 
than  ever  before  in  their  his¬ 
tory  in  pointing  the  way  to  in¬ 
creased  sales  volume  which  he 
called  “the  key  to  business  suc¬ 
cess  today.” 


chairmen.  Sherwood  Dodge, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
New  York,  reported  on  the 
Committee  on  Printed  Adver¬ 
tising  Rating  Methods. 

He  revealed  that  the  Alfred 
Politz  organization  will  be  in 
the  field  soon  with  three  simul¬ 
taneous  studies  on  a  single  issue 
of  Life  magazine — “Life  be¬ 
cause  its  readers  will  be  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  identify.” 

One  study  will  accept  the 
design  premise,  and  insofar  as 
possible,  the  interviewing  pro¬ 
cedures  as  stated  by  the  Starch 
organization.  A  second  will 
duplicate  the  procedures  of  the 
Gallup-Robinson  organization, 
and  a  third  will  duplicate  the 
procedures  used  by  Readex, 
which  is  a  self-administered 
reader  interest  test.  The  two 
personal  interview  studies  will 
be  executed  by  national  proba¬ 
bility  samples  of  4,.500  each. 
Early  next  fall  the  ARF,  which 
will  closely  supervise  the  field 
work,  will  receive  detailed  tabu¬ 
lations  for  study  and  subse¬ 
quent  release  to  its  membership. 

Differential  Ratings  Key 

According  to  Mr.  Dodge,  for 
each  ad  studied  there  will  be 
about  50  ratings.  “The  key  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  study,”  he 
explained,  “will  lie  in  the  dif¬ 
ferential  ratings  produced  by 
tabulating  separately  stratified 
groups  within  each  sample.” 

Mr.  Dodge  went  on  to  say 
that  the  following  questions 
will  be  answered  “for  the  first 
time — in  many  cases  definitive¬ 
ly.” 

1)  What  is  effect  on  ratings 
of  the  time  lapse  between  (a) 
publication  and  interview?  (b) 
the  date  of  the  most  recent 
reading  and  the  interview  ? ;  2) 
What  is  the  effect  on  ratings  of 
the  number  of  ads  studied?; 
3)  What  is  the  effect  on  ratings 
among  proved  readers  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  alleged  read¬ 
ers?;  4)  How  do  ratings  differ 
among  so-called  “primary”  and 
“secondary”  readers?;  6)  How 
do  ratings  vary  by  sex,  age, 
education,  economic  level  and 
location — such  as  urban  versus 
naral  ? ;  6)  How  do  ratings  vary 
by  difficulty  in  contacting — 
“not  at  home”  versus  easily 
available  people?;  7)  How  do 
they  vary  by  willingness  of  the 
respondent  to  cooperate  in  the 


International 
Meet  in  1956 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

An  international  meeting 
of  advertising  agency  lead¬ 
ers,  the  first  such  meeting 
to  be  held,  will  be  sponsored 
in  this  country  in  the  Spring 
of  1956. 

Heni'y  G.  Little,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.  and  newly  elected 
4-A  chairman,  and  James 
M.  Lambie  Jr.,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  White  House 
office,  said  that  invitations 
will  be  extended  shortly  to 
elected  and  executive  heads 
of  advertising  agency  organ¬ 
izations  in  more  than  40 
countries. 

Events  comprising  the  in¬ 
ternational  meeting  will  take 
place  during  the  period  of 
April  23  to  May  4,  1966,  in 
New  York,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  elsewhere. _ 

interview  situation  ? ;  8)  What 
are  the  differences  in  ratings 
produced  by  those  who  claim  to 
be  prospects  for  the  product 
versus  non-prospects?;  9)  What 
are  the  differences  produced  by 
those  claiming  to  have  spent 
greater  or  less  time  with  the 
magazine  ? 

All-Media  Audience  Group 
The  first  report  ever  made  by 
the  ARF’s  All-Media  Audience 
Committee  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Lyndon  O.  Brown,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 

Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that 
when  his  group  was  formed  in 
June  of  1964,  it  was  faced  with 
a  basic  decision  as  to  whether 
to  chip  away  bit  by  bit  in 
breaking  down  the  barrier  of 
ignorance  surrounding  “t  h  e 
true  facts  of  media  audiences,” 
or  to  set  out  on  a  course  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  the  total  goal 
“of  full  knowledge  of  all  major 
types  of  media  audiences  and 
their  inter-relation.” 

“Accordingly,”  Mr.  Brown 
continued,  “we  have  manned 
two  subcommittees.  The  first 
concentrates  on  the  long-range 
problem  and  is  known  as  the 
Audience  Concept  Committee. 
This  group  has  been  assiduous¬ 
ly  working  against  the  broad 
problems  of  audience  definition 
and  specifically  the  problem  of 
getting  a  common  denominator 
between  media  types.” 

He  added  that  this  committee 
1  is  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
“of  degenerating  into  a  debating 
society”  and  has  already  come 
’  up  with  “some  very  constructive 
I  thinking”  with  respect  to  the 
I  broad  problems  of  audience 
•  measurement. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 
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By  Robert  B.  Meint 


Ad  Dept.  Survey  Finds 
Varied  Service  Set-ups 


Employees  on  the  sales  staff  and  20%  employed  five, 
ranged  from  one  to  10;  the  Eight  of  the  63  departments 
average  being  3.4.  Of  the  total,  included  art  departments.  Of 
44.2%  employed  three  full  time  those  papers  handling  commer- 
salespeople.  cial  art  services  for  their  ad- 

The  average  number  of  ac-  vertisers,  15  charged  only  cost 
counts  serviced  by  each  sales-  Photography  services  were 
man  was  42.3,  while  the  median  offered  by  68.3%  of  the  papers 
and  mode  were  40.  None  of  the  in  this  group.  Of  those  offering 
departments  required  their  photognrapby,  13.3%  did  not 
salesmen  to  call  on  each  ac-  charge  if  the  picture  was  used 
count  every  day.  Assignment  of  in  an  ad.  Cost  per  picture 
accounts  were  made  at  random  ranged  from  $1  to  $6  with  the 
in  51.7%  of  the  cases  and  spe-  mode  at  $3. 
ciality  classifications  were  used  Engraving  services  were  of- 
by  24.1%.  fered  by  81%  of  the  depart- 

Seven  of  the  43  papers  ana-  ments,  and  of  these,  9.8%  did 
lyzed  carried  on  limited  local  not  charge.  In  six  instances, 
surveys,  but  not  one  had  a  only  cost  was  billed  to  the  ad- 
formal  research  department.  vertiser,  but  charges  ranged 
In  50%  of  the  cases,  prepared  from  7  cents  per  square  inch 
copy  was  .suggested  for  linage  to  a  $2.50  minimum  at  20  cents 
building.  Second  was  special  per  square  inch, 
editions — 25  percent.  Local  One  of  the  advertising  depart- 
photography  and  editorial  tie-  ments  had  a  separate  copy  and 
ins  were  also  mentioned.  layout  department.  In  this  case. 

There  were  63  papers  includ-  seven  of  the  12  people  on  the 
ed  in  this  group.  The  range  of  advertising  staff  were  in  the 
circulation  was  7,198  to  13,914.  “copy  room”. 

Mat  services  wera  used  in  63  {Continued  on  page  32) 
cases  (not  all  of  the  63  papers  ^ 

I  \  i  same  services,  how¬ 
ever,  some  used  as  many  as  Joins  Booth  Papers 
three  each  month).  The  mean  Chicago 

number  of  services  used  per 

paper  per  month  was  2.2,  the  ^d  Alderson  formerly  as- 
mode  and  madian.  two.  sociated  With  Praine  Farmer 


By  WilHam  T.  McGehee 
University  of  Mississippi 


Just  how  does  your  advertis-  the  departments  employed 
ing  department  stack  up  to  three. 

others  of  comparable  size?  Only  one  of  the  43  advertis- 

A  research  project,  just  com-  ing  departments  had  an  art  de¬ 
pleted  at  the  University  of  Mis-  partment.  Eleven  stated  that 
sissippi,  analyzing  136  daily  they  charged  the  advertiser  only 
newspaper  advertising  depart-  cost  when  commercial  art  serv- 
ments,  answers  this  question,  ices  were  handled  by  them. 

These  departments  were  chosen  Over  half,  55.8%,  had  photog- 
at  random,  and  questioned  ex-  raphy  departments.  In  three 
tensively  about  their  functions  instances,  there  was  no  charge 
and  services.  foy  photography,  but  75% 

For  better  analysis,  four  clas-  charged  cost.  In  one  case, 
sifications,  according  to  circu-  charges  ran  as  high  as  $3.50 
lation,  were  set  up.  Papers  with  picture 

Engraving  services  were  in- 
TjOOO  to  14,000;  14,(W0  to  21^  eluded  by  34  of  the  papers; 

000;  and  over  21,000.  Each  ^f  these  14.7%  did  not  charge 
group  was  analyzed  separately.  customer.  Although  various 

Below  7,000  minimum  plus  methods  of  _ _ 

In  this  group,  43  departments  charging  were  quoted,  straight  the 

were  interviewed.  Their  circula-  charges  ranged  from  8  cents  to 
tion  ranged  from  2,318  to  6,991.  20  cents  per  square  inch. 

Mat  services  were  used  by  57  In  only  one  case  was  the  copy 
of  these  departments.  One  and  layout  department  sepa- 
monthly  service  was  subscribed  rate  from  the  sales  department, 
to  by  44.2%  of  the  depart-  This  paper  had  two  persons 
ments,  while  34.9%  used  two.  working  in  the  copy  depart- 


RETAIL  REGULAR 


‘Newspaper  Answer  for  Best  Results 


“BECAUSE  we  sincerely  believe  our  top  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  the  local  newspaper,  we 
spend  85%  of  our  advertising  dollar  for  large- 
size  newspaper  insertions.” 

That’s  the  way  Franklin  S.  Weaver,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Farr’s,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania  shoe 
store  chain,  feels  about  newspaper  advertising. 

Only  last  week  Farr’s,  with  outlets  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Reading  and  Harris¬ 
burg,  walked  off  with  the  top  award  in  the 
shoe-store  category  in  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Retailer  of  the  Year  contest. 

Frank  is  quick  to  credit  both  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  fact  that  “we  are  fortunate 
in  having  top  brand  shoes  to  promote”  for 
his  store’s  win. 

“An  ad,”  he  says,  “is  only  as  good  as  the 
number  of  pairs  of  shoes  it  sells.  In  the  case 
of  an  institutional  ad,  it’s  only  as  good  as 
the  impression  it  creates  on  the  public. 

“While  we  do  make  occasional  use  of  radio 
and  direct  mail  advertising,  we  feel  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  answer  for  best  results.” 


Frank  has  been  with  Farr’s  for  the  past 
15  years,  starting  as  a  clerk  in  the  basement 
store.  He  took  a  leave  of  absence  during  World 
War  II  to  serve  in  the  Army. 

When  he  returned  to  Farr’s  he  took  over 
the  job  of  window  decorating;  remained  “in 
the  window”  for  several  years  until  an  open¬ 
ing  developed  for  an  assistant  advertising 
manager.  When  Farr’s  ad  manager  retired  a 
few  years  back,  Frank  was  ready  to  step  in. 

About  this  time  Harvey  L.  Farr,  president, 
figured  there  was  need  for  closer  coordination 
between  window  display,  salespeople  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  As  a  result,  regular  weekly  pep 
meetings  are  held  at  which  merchandise  to 
be  plugged  is  discussed  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  planned  that  will  show-off  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  best  advantage. — R.  B.  McI. 


Franklin  S.  Weaver 
Farr’s,  Inc. 
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How  Easter  Came 
To  Pottsville,  Pa. 


How  the  Pottaville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican  put  together  a  “sure¬ 
fire”  Easter  Parade  promotion 
within  the  space  of  five  days 
was  told  to  Editor  &  Pubusher 
this  week  by  Kenneth  L.  Bren¬ 
nan,  advertising  director,  who 
said  he  can  “heartily  recom¬ 
mend”  the  promotion  to  every 
small-city  newspaper. 

Except  for  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City, 
Mr.  Brennan  began,  few  cities 
do  much  with  Easter  fashion, 
although  every  town  and  city 
in  the  U.  S.  is  dripping  with 
fashion  come  Easter  Sunday. 

“H  ere  in  Pottsville,  we 
sensed  that  ‘fashion  stores’ 
comprise  one  of  the  major  cate¬ 
gories  of  local  display  accounts. 
For  years  we  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  ‘cover’  Easter  with  the 
usual  news  photos  showing 
residents  entering  or  leaving 
the  various  churches. 

“A  week  before  this  past 
Easter,”  Mr.  Brennan  contin¬ 
ued,  “a  girl  in  our  display  ad 
department  wondered  why  we 
couldn’t  do  something  ‘different’ 
this  year  with  our  Easter  par¬ 
ade  pictures — something  that 
would  provide  impact  for  our 
local  stores.  We  kicked  the 
idea  around  at  our  regular 
Monday  morning  staff  meeting; 
decided  to  stage  an  official 
Easter  Parade  right  in  the 
heart  of  our  business  district 
Easter  Sunday. 

“Our  basic  intent  was  to  build 
goodwill  and  public  relations 
with  our  fashion  store  adver¬ 
tisers  and  at  the  same  time 
make  local  shoppers  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  ‘Finest  Fash¬ 
ions  An3rwhere’  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  right  here  in  Pottsville. 
We  wanted  to  prove  to  all  that 
there  was  no  need  to  go  to 
nearby  metropolitan  centers 
and  we  felt  that  an  Easter 
promenade  of  locally-purchased 
fashions  would  supply  the 
proof.” 

Miss  Estelle  Powers,  of  the 
Republican’s  ad  .staff,  was 
named  co-ordinator  to  head 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Brennan,  who  pointed  out 
that  any  linage  picked  up  from 
the  promotion  was  “actually 
secondary,”  told  E  &  P  that 
participating  merchants  were 
asked  to  run  a  two-column, 
three-inch  ad  “more  as  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  good  faith  than  ad¬ 
vertising  to  sell.”  In  addition, 
each  store  was  asked  to  donate 
a  $5.  or  $10.  gift  certificate  as 
a  prize. 


According  to  Mr.  Brennan, 
22  accounts  were  sold  the  first 
day,  17  the  second  day,  and  by 
Wednesday  deadline  45  partici¬ 
pating  stores  had  been  signed. 
Participants  were  limited  to 
men’s,  women’s  and  children’s 
fashion  stores,  candy  shops  and 
florists. 

“This  45-store  total,”  Mr. 
Brennan  said,  “representing  a 
decidedly  limited  potential,  was 
greater  than  any  city-wide  pro¬ 
motion  of  our  local  merchants 
Bureau  in  recent  years,  even 
when  we  offered  free  automo¬ 
biles  as  a  lure. 

“More  than  $400  in  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  were  donated,  four 
florists  came  through  with  or¬ 
chids,  and  the  candy  stores  con¬ 
tributed  in  all  left-over  Easter 
eggs  and  candy  as  of  Saturday 
night.” 

Four-Page  Section 

On  Good  PViday  the  Repub¬ 
lican  printed  a  special  four- 
page  section  on  “golden  rod” 
stock. 

Local  new  car  dealers  used 
the  promotion  to  launch  “Spot¬ 
light  on  New  Car  Dealers 
Week”  and  accordingly  bought 
a  co-op  page  giving  the  Re¬ 
publican  an  additional  482 
inches  of  display  space. 

Posters  plugging  the  theme, 
“The  Finest  Fashions  Any¬ 
where  Can  Be  Found  in  Potts¬ 
ville,”  were  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Republican  along 
with  the  gift  certificates.  Prom 
Monday  through  Saturday  the 
paper  carried  a  daily  news 


story  playing  up  the  pending 
Easter  Sunday  fashion  parade. 

The  new  car  dealers  took 
over  a  block  on  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  street  to  display  1955 
models. 

Non-partisan  judges  were 
lined  up  by  the  Republican.  An 
blaster  bunny  was  hired  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  donated  candy  to  the 
youngsters  and  music  was  piped 
from  a  local  theater  to  fill  the 
streets  with  Easter  melodies. 

Promotion  A  ‘Natural’ 

“Never  before  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  was  a  promotion  such  a 
‘natural’,”  Mr.  Brennan  said. 
“Merchants  who  had  never  co¬ 
operated  before  battled  to  get 
in  before  the  deadline.  Others, 
who  had  rejected  the  idea, 
raised  a  merry  holler  because 
they  weren’t  ‘in’  and  insisted 
we  had  ‘misunderstood’  them.” 

Easter  dawned  fair  and  warm 
and  from  noon  until  1:30  p.m. 
an  estimated  8,000  persons 
jammed  several  blocks  of  Potts- 
ville’s  main  business  district  to 
join  in  the  Easter  Parade.  The 
pre-selected  judges  made  it  a 
point  to  ask  paraders  where 
they  had  bought  their  outfits 
and  awarded  gift  certificates 
accordingly. 

“The  impact  on  the  ability 
of  the  Republican  to  attract 
a  crowd,  and  the  impact  of 
fashion  for  local  stores  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  fondest  expecta¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Brennan  said.  “Mer¬ 
chants  raved  and  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  to  extend  and  embel¬ 
lish  the  promotion  next  year. 
It  was  the  fastest — five  days 
from  start  to  finish — and  most 
popular  promotion  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ever  attempted,  and  we 
have  tried  nearly  all  of  the 
usual  ones.” 


Baltimore  News-Post,  TV 
Color  Advertising  ‘Wedded’ 


Color  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  were  “wed¬ 
ded”  recently  in  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  joint  ap¬ 
peal  when  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Newe-PosVe  Prudence  Penny 
Homemakers’  Show  was  color¬ 
cast  by  WBAL-TV,  according  to 
Aldine  R.  Bird,  special  events 
editor  of  the  News-Post. 

The  color  show  not  only  was 
seen  by  50  advertisers  and 
newspaper  officials  in  the 
WBAL-TV  studios,  but  by 
thousands  who  gathered  around 
color  sets  in  more  than  a  score 
of  dealers’  showrooms  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Glen  Bumie. 

“Wonderful!”  was  the  spon¬ 
taneous  reaction  of  the  various 
advertisers,  some  of  whom  saw 
their  color  ads  in  the  News-Post 


on  the  color  screen, 

J.  M.  Delp  of  the  Campbell 
Sales  Co.,  whose  display  of 
frozen  juices  and  ingredients 
used  in  the  making  of  a  special 
pinwheel  salad  were  shown, 
said: 

“It  looks  wonderful.  The  col¬ 
ors  were  quite  beautiful  and 
the  timing  was  excellent.  On 
the  whole  I  think  the  show  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  potentialities  of 
color  advertising  joining  in 
newspaper  and  TV.” 

Similar  expressions  came 
from  R.  L.  Strock  and  W.  P. 
Sadler  of  the  Maryland  Co-op¬ 
erative  Milk  Producers,  whose 
color  ad  in  a  forthcoming  dairy 
section  of  the  News-Post  was 
displayed  in  color  on  TV. 


Group’s  Study 
Finds  Retail 
Outlook  Good 

Reflecting  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  economic  activity 
and  consumer  spending  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,  1954 
net  profits  after  taxes  for  the 
nation’s  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  stood  at  2.1%  of 
net  sales,  down  only  one  tenth 
of  a  percentage  point  from 
1953,  according  to  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  results  from  a  survey  of 
221  NRDGA  member  stores 
with  total  annual  sales  exceed¬ 
ing  $3  billion. 

Net  profit  from  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations  equalled  2.8%, 
compared  to  3.1%  a  year  ago. 
Including  other  (non-operating) 
income,  net  gain  before  Federal 
taxes  amounted  to  4.2%,  only 
slightly  below  the  1953  level,  in 
spite  of  a  relatively  disappoint¬ 
ing  volume  of  sales  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

In  specialty  stores  with  an¬ 
nual  sales  over  $1  million  mer¬ 
chandising  profit  was  2.9%, 
identical  to  a  year  ago.  Net 
earnings  after  the  addition  of 
other  income  were  off  from 
4.0%  of  sales  last  year  to  3.9%. 
Net  gain  after  Federal  income 
taxes  was  2.0%,  equal  to  last 
year’s  net. 

Operating  expenses  were  up 
to  33.6%  from  last  year’s  33.3% 
of  sales.  Despite  higher  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  in  61%  of  the  re¬ 
porting  NRDGA  stores,  35% 
revealed  lower  expenses,  and 
4%  reported  no  change  from 
1953. 

• 

BBDO’s  Brower  Urges 
Admen  Show  Daring 

Boston,  Mass. 

Advertising  people  were 
urged  last  week  to  be  more  dar¬ 
ing  by  Charles  H.  Brower,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  in  a 
talk  here  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston. 

“Looking  backward,  playing 
it  safe,  making  no  move  until 
success  is  guaranteed  can  re¬ 
duce  advertising  to  safe  impo- 
tency,”  he  said.  “The  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  which  relies  solely 
upon  the  opinions  gathered  by 
any  of  our  survey  and  research 
organizations  and  disregards 
the  daring  and  imagination  of 
its  own  creative  experts,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  moving  against 
common  sense  and  against  his¬ 
tory.” 
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In  Greater  Philadelphia 


The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies 


to  more  people  every  7  days 


than  any  other  newspaper 


The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper. 
To  all  the  contents  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper, 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  adds  its  distinctive 
and  characteristic  reporting  of  local  news. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why,  in  Greater 
Philadelphia*,  The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies  to  more 
people  every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper.  The 
Bulletin  is  Philadelphia.  Philadelphians  buy  it,  read  it, 
trust  it  and  respond  to  the  advertising  in  it. 

*H-County  A.  B.  C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1935 


Advertlelny  OiSeet:  Philadalphia,  Ftibart  and  Juntpar  Straaft; 
Naw  York,  2SS  Madison  Ava.;  Chicaoo,  520  N.  Michigan  Ava. 

Raproiaafaflvai:  Sawyar  Farguson  Walkar  Company  In  Datroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angalas  *  San  Francisco 


I 

1  f 

DEPTH 

OF 

PENETRATION 

reaches 
the  heart 
of  the 
market 


What  is  it  that  makes  advertising  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  • 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  effective  —  beyond  the  ordinary 
degree  of  effectiveness?  The  answer  is  simple:  depth  of 
penetration. 

The  MONITOR,  because  of  its  unique  position  with  its 
readers,  offers  you  more  than  coverage  of  this  market. 
It  penetrates  beyond  the  mere  surface  interests  of  the 
men,  women,  and  youth  in  these  homes  and  reaches  the 
very  heart  of  their  buying  impulses.  It  causes  these  readers, 
time  and  again,  to  go  to  their  local  retailers  and  ask  by 
brand  name  for  merchandise  they  have  seen  nationally 
advertised  in  this  great  daily  newspaper. 

The  MONITOR  is  more  than  a  newspaper  in  the  usual 
sense  to  these  loyal  readers.  These  men  and  women  are 
community  leaders  of  much  better  than  average  "sf)end- 
able  income”  —  spendable  for  the  better  things  of  life. 
And  these  readers  prefer  to  buy  products  advertised  in  this, 
their  favorite  newspaper. 

Give  your  business  the  stimulus  of  a  program  of 
MONITOR  advertising  —  tailor-made  proposal  submitted 
on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  "We  have  just  completed  eighteen  years  of 
continuous  advertising  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  this  paper  and  its  readers  for  their 
staunch  support." 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


'THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 


with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


Trading  Stamp  Firm 
Defends  Their  Use 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  an  organiza- 
!  tion  that  provides  merchants 
I  with  a  means  of  giving  custom¬ 
ers  a  discount  for  the  payment 
of  cash  in  the  form  of  trading 
stamps,  this  week  assailed  the 
anti-trading  stamp  campaign 
recently  launched  by  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.  (Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  April  9,  page  30.) 

Safeway  has  branded  trading 
stamps  as  “unfair  and  unethi¬ 
cal  competition”  and  as  “para¬ 
sites  on  legitimate  food  distri¬ 
bution,”  and  has  warned  that 
trading  stamps  are  not  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  week,  Sperry  and  Hutch¬ 
inson,  in  an  eight-page  brochure 
issued  to  the  press,  did  not 'tag 
Safeway  by  name;  simply  said: 
“One  of  the  largest  national 
chain  store  companies,  for 
reasons  of  its  own,  is  engaging 
in  a  widespread  attack  upon 
cash-discount  trading  stamps.” 

“Perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  service  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  store  or  regional 
chain,”  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
pointed  out,  “is  the  amount  of 
money  and  effort  this  national 
chain  is  expending  to  try  to 
deprive  the  local  merchant  or 
regrional  chain  of  the  right  to 
use  this  legitimate  competitive 
instrument,  and  the  housewife 
of  her  earned  discount  for  the 
payment  of  cash.” 

Emphasizing  that  it  is  not 
opposed  to  “unfair  sales  or  fair 
trade  laws,  and  respects  the 
requirements  of  these  laws,” 
S-H  said  it  objects  to  the 
“abusive  use  of  these  laws 
against  trading  stamps  by  per¬ 
sons  claiming  that  their  use 
constitutes  price  cutting.  The 
issuance  of  trading  stamps,  as 
has  been  firmly  established  in 
the  courts,  constitutes  a  dis¬ 


count  for  the  payment  of  cash, 
and  does  not  constitute  a  price 
cut.  These  laws  do  not  there¬ 
fore  pertain  to  cash-discount 
trading  stamps.” 

Refuting  the  impression  that 
many  stamps  go  unredeemed, 

S-H  cited  how  the  U.  S.  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  has  concluded 
that  “95%  of  the  trading 
stamps  issued  by  the  Sperry  ^ 
and  Hutchinson  Co.  are  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  company  .  .  . 

On  the  basis  of  stamps  alone, 
the  percent  of  redemption  to 
issue  has  varied  from  97.5%  to 
98.9%.” 

In  Oklahoma,  Safeway  is 
“reluctantly”  offering  “Cash- 
over  coupons”  in  a  move  to  meet 
the  offers  of  competitors.  There 
Safeway  is  under  a  temporary 
restraint  not  to  reduce  prices 
to  meet  trading  stamp  compe¬ 
tition. 

In  California,  two  measures 
designed  to  end  the  use  of 
trading  stamps  are  now  before 
the  State  legfislature. 

Commenting  on  legislation, 

S-H  pointed  out:  “Today,  in  no 
state  throughout  the  country, 
is  it  illegal  to  provide  a  discount 
for  payment  of  cash  in  the  ^ 
form  of  trading  stamps  .  .  . 
Actual  purpose  and  effect  of 
such  legrislation  if  passed  would 
be  to  make  it  impossible  for 
trading  companies  to  oper¬ 
ate  .  .  . 

“It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenues,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  legitimate  competitive  instru¬ 
ment  through  abusive  use  of 
legislation.” 

Coal  Institute  Offers 
Suggested  Ad  Copy 

Bituminous  Coal  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  making 
available  to  some  1,600  dailies 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  , 
Staggers  Natural  Gas  Act 
Amendments. 

According  to  James  H.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  BCI,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  material  as  copy 
for  an  ad  to  show  coal  pro¬ 
ducers,  retailers,  distributors, 
suppliers  and  others,  for  single 
or  group  sponsorship. 

“It  would  be  appropriate  for 
use  in  both  coal  and  gas  con¬ 
suming  and  producing  areas, 
which  takes  in  just  about  all  of 
the  U.  S.,”  he  said.  <] 
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March  was  the  Anniversaiy 
month  of  the  merger  between 
The  Washington  Post  and 
The  Times  Herald  a  year  ago 

Quite  a  normal  month,  too. 

The  Washington  Star’s 
advertising  lead 
over  The  Post-Times  Herald 
was  931,000  lines. 
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Ad  Dept.  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Advertising  salesmen  per  pa¬ 
per  ranged  from  two  to  10.  The 
average  was  4.9,  while  25%  em¬ 
ployed  four  and  26.7%  employ¬ 
ed  five. 

Proofs  were  delivered,  either 
on  request,  or  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  with  only  one  excep¬ 
tion. 

The  number  of  accounts  serv¬ 
iced  by  each  salesman  averaged 
43.4.  Four  departments  expect¬ 
ed  their  salesmen  to  call  on 
each  account  every  day,  but  in 
three  of  these  cases,  20  ac¬ 
counts  were  assigned  to  each 
salesman,  and  in  the  fourth,  30 
accounts  were  assigned.  Random 
assignments  were  used  by  46.8% 
of  the  departments.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  were  geogrraphical  and  clas¬ 
sification. 


Ten  of  the  63  papers  had  re¬ 
search  departments. 

Replies  concerning  the  best 
linage  building  methods  were 
strongest  for  special  editions 
and  prepared  layouts.  Other 
suggestions  included  local  pho¬ 
tography  and  advertising  con- 

14,000  to  21,000 

Nineteen  papers  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group.  Circula¬ 
tion  ranged  from  14,969  to  20,- 
319. 

Mat  services  were  used  by 
every  paper  interviewed.  The 
mean  number  of  monthly  mat 
services  used  by  each  depart¬ 
ment  was  2.3,  the  median  and 
mode,  two. 

Full  time  employment  on  the 
advertising  staff  ranged  from 
five  to  16.  The  average  em¬ 
ployees  per  paper  was  9.6, 
while  21.1%  employed  four,  and 
21.1%  employed  nine. 

Only  one  of  the  19  papers 


IN  1954,  AS  IN  1953  AND  ALMOST  CONTINUOUSLY  FOR  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY.  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
LED  ALL  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  VOLUME  OF 
AUTOMOTIVE  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KEllY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Publithor  Notionot  topro wntotiv— 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


had  an  art  department.  In  this 
case,  a  charge  of  $6  per  hour 
was  billed  to  the  customer.  Of 
the  papers  handling  commer¬ 
cial  art  services  for  their  ad¬ 
vertisers,  26.3%  charged  only 
cost. 

Photo  graphy  departments 
were  claimed  by  57.9%  of  the 
papers;  of  those  having  photog- 
r  a  p  h  y  departments,  79.3% 
charge  only  cost,  and  in  one 
case,  the  service  was  free. 

Fourteen  departments  in¬ 
cluded  engraving.  Charges  va¬ 
ried  widely,  but  the  mode  was 
10  cents  per  square  inch. 

Only  one  of  these  papers  had 
a  separate  copy  and  layout  de¬ 
partment.  This  copy  room  em¬ 
ployed  four  people,  while  five 
were  employed  in  sales. 

The  number  of  salesmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  each  paper  ranged 
from  five  to  13.  The  mean,  sev¬ 
en;  median,  six;  mode,  five. 

Proofs  were  delivered  by  all 
but  one  department. 

The  number  of  accounts  serv¬ 
iced  by  each  salesman  ranged 
from  15  to  75.  The  mean  being 
37.2,  the  median  was  40,  and 
a  bimodel  of  50  and  60.  Ac¬ 
counts  were  assigned  at  ran¬ 
dom  by  38.5%  of  the  papers. 
Other  methods  used  were  geo¬ 
graphical,  classification,  and 
seniority. 

Five  of  the  papers  had  re¬ 
search  divisions.  Only  one,  how¬ 
ever,  did  extensive  studies. 

Prepared  copy  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite  manner  of  linage 
building. 

Above  21,000 

Eleven  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  were  included  in  the 
group  above  21,000.  Their  range 
of  circulation  was  21,086  to  34,- 
840. 

Mat  services  were  used  in  21 
instances.  The  average  number 
used  was  2.5,  but  72.7%  used 
two. 

Five  of  the  11  departments 
had  art  services.  One  of  the 
departments  charged  $5  per 
hour  for  art  work,  but  another 
had  no  charge  for  advertisers. 


■flta  ijou  Italn^  PAID 

Tot  ^out  TT^/'  ? 


WHY  GIVE  IT  AWAY  WHEN 
WE  CAN  SELL  IT  FOR  YOU? 

W«  off^r  a  compitt*  "poid-spoc*"  Tele¬ 
vision  Listing,  tailored  to  your  orea  .  .  . 
with  Plus  Aavertislfif! 

Many  Pennsytvonio  popers  ore  now  bene- 
fitirrg  from  this  service.  Client  list  on 
request. 

Listings  ore  ovoiloble  in  mot  form  or  on 
teletypesetter  tope  in  some  localities. 

Wire,  write  or  phone  for  detaiU: 

H.T.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  5th  Avi.  N.  Y.  17.  M.  Y. 
Phena:  MUrrav  HHI  7-9130 


All  but  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  interviewed  had  a  pho¬ 
tography  service.  The  mode 
price  charged  per  picture  was 
$3,  but  in  one  case,  there  was 
no  charge. 

Engraving  was  offered  by 
nine  of  the  11  departments. 
Charges  for  engraving  ran  from 
10  cents  up. 

One  paper  employed  four 
people  in  a  separate  copy  and 
layout  department. 

There  were  from  four  to  16 
salesmen  employed  by  papers  in 
this  group.  The  average  number 
of  salesmen  per  paper  was  7.4; 
however,  44.4%  had  six  on  their 
sales  staff. 

All  of  the  departments  de¬ 
livered  proofs  on  request. 

The  average  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  serviced  by  each  sales¬ 
man  was  47,  with  a  maximum 
of  75.  None  of  the  papers  re¬ 
quired  their  salesmen  to  call  on 
each  account  every  day. 

Only  one  of  the  papers  had  a 
research  department  of  any 
kind,  and  this  group  did  only 
small  local  surveys. 

Prepared  layouts  led  in  the 
suggestions  for  building  linage. 

Comparison 

The  average  number  of  mat 
services  per  month  per  paper 
increased  with  the  circulation. 
Various  mat  services  were  used 
in  every  circulation  field. 

Full  time  employment  also  in¬ 
creased  with  circulation. 

The  largest  ratio  of  art  de¬ 
partments  was  definitely  in  the 
“above  21,000”  group.  Most  of 
the  papers  in  every  circulation 
group  charged  the  customer 
only  cost,  for  art  work. 

About  80%  of  the  papers  in 
each  group  had  an  engraving 
service.  Charging  policies  var¬ 
ied,  but  the  mode  was  at  10 
cents  per  square  inch. 

There  were  few  separate  copy 
and  layout  departments  found 
in  any  of  the  groups  analyzed. 
This  division  would  be  found 
more  readily  in  papers  with  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000. 

As  in  the  other  departments, 
the  average  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  increased  with  circulation. 

Proofs  were  delivered  in  al¬ 
most  every  case.  Only  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  cited  in  the  en¬ 
tire  survey. 

The  average  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  serviced  by  each  sales¬ 
man  ran  from  40  to  50.  In  only 
three  instances  were  the  sales¬ 
men  expected  to  call  on  each 
account  every  day.  Except  in 
the  “above  21,000”  group,  most 
departments  assigned  accounts 
at  random.  In  the  group  men¬ 
tioned,  50%  of  the  papers  as¬ 
signed  by  speciality  classifica¬ 
tion. 
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TEN  IN  COIOR  LINAGE 

These  50  daily  newspapers  published  the  most  color  linage  during  1954. 


NEWSPAPER  COLOR  LINAGE 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  1,690,120 

2.  Chicago  Tribune .  1,278,304 

3.  New  Orleans  Times  -  Picayune  &  States . 1,118,697 

4.  Dallas  News . 1,081,129 

5.  Fort  Worth  Star  -  Telegram .  1,022,087 

6.  Los  Angeles  Times .  973,952 

7.  Nashville  Tennessean .  965,076 

8.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution .  931,176 

9.  Dallas  Times  -  Herald .  918,946 

10.  The  Seattle  Times .  899,345 


f  all  the  newspapers  in  the  nation,  The  Seattle  Times  ranked  tenth  in  the  amount 


11.  St.  Lovis  Post  •  Ditpotch  ....  845,538 

13.  Donvor  Post .  833,937 

13.  Houston  Chronklo .  781,791 

14.  Cincinnati  Post .  740,836 

15.  Omoho  World  Horald . 714,888 

16.  los  Angolos  Exominor .  700,487 

17.  Dayton  Nows .  696,557 

18.  Clovoland  Prost .  687,685 

19.  Miomi  Horald .  681,680 

30.  Nashvillo  Bannor .  674,195 

21.  Tolodo  Blodo .  673,173 

32.  Cincinnati  Timos  •  Star  ....  665,709 

23.  Salt  Lako  City  Tribuno  ....  663,276 

24.  San  Joso  Nows  &  Morcury  Nows  645,894 

25.  Indianapolis  Stor .  638,619 

26.  Oaklond  Tribuno .  635,372 

37.  Son  Diogo  Union .  634,855 

38.  Woshington  Post  &  Timos  Horald  .  634,325 

39.  Son  Diogo  Tribuno .  623,153 

30.  Cincinnati  Enquiror .  600,458 

31.  Dayton  Journol  Horold  ....  595,768 


32.  Tulsa  World .  590,651 

33.  Fort  Worth  Pross .  588,137 

34.  Salt  Lako  City  Dosorot  Nows 

Tologram .  577,948 

35.  Grand  Rapids  Pross .  575,464 

36.  Atlanta  Constitution .  574.600 

37.  Now  Orloons  Itom .  569,678 

38.  St.  Paul  Pionoor  Pross  8i  Dispatch  .  566,343 

39.  Spokono  Spokosmon  -  Roviow  562,355 

40.  Long  Booch  Ind.  Pross  Tologram  559,134 

41.  Indionapolis  Nours .  558,492 

43.  Mtnnoopolis  Star  Tribuno  .  .  .  555,378 

43.  Socramonto  Boo .  552,619 

44.  Houston  Post .  531,038 

45.  Evonsvillo  Pross  &  Courior  Pross  526,383 

46.  Momphis  Commorciol  Appool  .  .  523,244 

47.  Detroit  Nows . 311,921 

48.  San  Antonio  Light .  499,499 

49.  Son  Froncisco  Examiner  ....  498,963 

50.  Miami  Nows .  498,493 

(Media  Records) 


OLOR 


of  ROP  advertising  published  last  year.  Advertisers  selected  The  Seattle  Times  for  their 


color  advertising  because  this  newspaper  produces.  Remember,  you  reach  83.2%  of  Seattle 
top  income  families  .  .  .  and  117,000  out  of  226,200  households  exclusively  when  you  ad¬ 
vertise  in  The  Seattle  Times. 


Seattle  @ime$ 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


Reprasenfad  by  O'Mara  S  Ormtbaa  Inc.,  Naw  York  *  Dotroit  *  Chicago  •  to(  Angolot  •  Son  Froneltco 
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AD.  CAMPAIGNS 


Hi-C  Opens  Biggest 
Ad  Drive  in  Dailies 


Chicago 

Minute  Maid’s  Hi-C  canned 
fruit  drinks  last  week  launched 
the  largest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  J.  R.  Per- 
shall  Co.)  in  their  history. 


Full-page  and  1,000-line  ads  will 
be  used. 


This  year,  345  newspapers  in 
as  many  markets  will  spearhead 
the  campaign,  with  seven  ads 
per  market,  following  the  pre¬ 
vious  pattern  of  tieing  with 
holiday  occasions.  Approximate¬ 
ly  70%  of  the  ads  will  be  in 
ROP  color,  the  remaining  30% 
appearing  in  newspapers  where 
color  is  not  available. 


The  initial  release  appeared 
in  about  315  newspapers,  but 
the  heavy  push  will  come  May 
26,  just  prior  to  Memorial  Day 
and  again  on  June  30  previous 
to  July  4th  week-end.  Additional 
releases  are  planned  at  Labor 
Day  and  again  in  the  fall  at 
Halloween  and  Thanksgiving. 


Orange  Blossom’s^ 
Million  %'M 


OPEN  THE  DOOR  TO  THE 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM  TRAIL  COUNTRY  BIG  BOY 


Come  on  in  and  get  your  share  of  500  million  $  in  retail  sales 
by  Central  Florida’s  400,000  popuLfion. 

There’s  Only  One  Door! 

That’s  Orlando  Sentinel  or  Orlando  Sentinel’s  Florida  Magazine — 
a  20  page  standard  size  section  in  color,  locally  edited,  locally 
printed.  No  patent  insides  or  boiler  plate  for  us.  No  New  York 
editors  for  us. 

We  print  garden  and  flower  news  for  Floridians;  written  by 
Floridians.  We  print  pictures  and  stories  of  Florida  homes  and 
interiors.  We  print  pictures  of  Florida  orange  groves  and  Florida 
cattle  ranches  for  Florida  readers  of  our  Florida  Magazine. 

Look  at  this  circulation  break-down*,  big  boy,  and  see  Orlando 
Sentinel’s  Florida  Magazine  lead  of  almost  three-to-one  over  all 
three  other  supplements,  the  American  Weekly,  Parade  and 
This  Week,  in  our  five  closest  counties  and  our  Florida  Magazine 
lead  of  almost  two-to-one  in  eight  counties: 

Orlando  Senlinel't  FLORIDA  MAGAZINE  (5  counties)  58,139 
Miami  Herald's  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  (5  counties)  8,137 

Miami  News'  THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE  (5  counties)  2,179 

Jacksonville  Times-Union's  THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 

(5  counties)  .  6,181 

St.  Petersburg  Times'  PARADE  (5  counties)  .  77 

Tampa  Tribune  (no  Magazine)  (5  counties)  .  3,358 

*Source;  ABC  March  31,  1954 

Wake  up  to  Florida  and  Orlando  and  Orlando  Sentinel’s  big 
home-edited,  home-printed  big  page  Florida  Magazine. 

Yes,  Florida  Magazine  can  give  you  ROP  color. 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN — Editor,  Owner,  Ad  Writer 
&  Galley  Boy 
Orlando,  Florida 

Nat.  Rep.  Burke,  Kuipers  8  Mahoney 


Chock  Full  ’Nuts 
Coffee  Credits  Ad 


“This  heavy  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram,  coupled  with  a  bigger- 
than-ever  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  budget,  plus  aggressive  ef¬ 
forts  by  our  strong  broker  or¬ 
ganization  make  us  fully  ex¬ 
pect  a  25%  increase  in  sales 
this  year,”  stated  Niles  A.  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  originally  introduced 
Hi-C  and  is  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Minute  Maid’s  Hi-C  di¬ 
vision. 


Sales  of  Chock  F\tll  O’Nuts 
coffee  in  March  were  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  company’s  history, 
soaring  to  30.2%  over  the 
previous  highest  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Black, 
president. 

Daily  insertions  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connect¬ 
icut,  and  Massachusetts  news¬ 
papers  were  credited  with 
having  “played  a  hand”  in 
Chock  Full’s  success  with  its 
coffee,  introduced  less  than 
18  months  ago. 


Hi-C  will  continue  to  do  a  lot 
of  cooperative  advertising,  Mr. 
Foster  pointed  out.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  space  in  a  food 
store  ad  to  plug  its  own  virtues 
and  will  pay  for  the  extra  color 
if  it  is  available. 

The  1955  campaign  will  fea¬ 
ture  Hi-C  Orange  in  order  to 
establish  brand  identification 
with  the  most  popular  of  the 


fruit  flavors.  Although  current¬ 
ly  outselling  any  other  individ¬ 
ual  brand  in  46-ounce  cans, 
Hi-C’s  new  campaign  is  design¬ 
ed  to  make  further  gains  in  the 
soft  drink  market. 

“We  help  the  grocer  to  have 
a  more  attractive  ad,”  explain¬ 
ed  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  strong 
for  newspaper  color.  “We  re¬ 
gard  the  product  as  our  own 
until  it’s  in  the  consumer’s 
hands,  even  though  the  store¬ 
keeper  has  bought  it  from  us.” 
He  estimated  that  during  the 
past  four  years,  Hi-C  has  spent 
over  a  million  dollars  alone  in 
paying  for  the  second  color 
(orange)  in  grocery  store  tie- 
in  ads. 


Motels  Offer  Ads 
At  Local  Level 


which  today  numbers  approxi¬ 
mately  54,000  establishments, 
more  than  1,000,000  rooms  and 
a  gross  volume  of  $1.5  billion 
annually. 


Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Local  newspaper  advertising 
vnll  play  an  important  role  in 
the  first  National  Motel  Week 
program.  May  2-8,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Motor  Hotel 
Association  and  state  motel 
groups. 

It  is  hoped  success  of  this 
initial  effort,  which  must  be 
generated  from  the  local  level 
due  to  the  national  associa¬ 
tion’s  lack  of  funds,  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  program  for  the  motel- 
motor  court  business. 

Sample  newspaper  ad  layouts 
and  copy  for  both  motel  and 
supplier  Motel  Week  ai’s  are 
included  in  a  promotion  kit 
prepared  for  AMHA  by  Jack- 
son,  Haerr,  Peterson  &  Hall, 
Inc.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  and  advertising  groups  are 
being  contacted  for  promotion 
assistance. 

The  kit  has  been  designed  to 
aid  state  motel  groups  in  local- 
level  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  tie-ins  with  the  na¬ 
tional  program.  This  is  the  first 
such  effort  by  the  industry. 


Richfield  introduces 
New  Gas  in  Papers 

Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of 
New  York  is  introducing  a  new 
premium  gasoline  this  week 
throughout  its  entire  Eastern 
seaboard  marketing  territory 
from  Maine  to  Florida. 

“Under  the  brand  name  of 
‘New  Richfield  Ethyl,’  our  new 
gasoline  will  be  exclusively  ad¬ 
vertised  (via  Morey,  Humm  & 
Johnstone)  in  over  100  news¬ 
papers  in  our  distributor-outlet 
territories,”  Ben  N.  Poliak, 
Richfield’s  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  said. 

Introductory  ads  will  be  run 
in  1,000  and  640-line  size  for 
the  first  month  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  “cartoon 
adventure”  type  newspaper  ads 
during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Poliak  said. 

Mr.  Poliak  also  disclosed  that 
newspapers  were  chosen  as  the 
major  media  for  Richfield’s 
1955  advertising  “because  our 
experience  has  indicated  to  us 
that  newspapers  have  a  strong 
local  impact  and  give  best  re¬ 
sults  both  to  Richfield  and  to 
the  independent  distributors, 
who  market  our  products.” 

Supplementing  the  newspaper 
ads  are  spot  radio  and  television 
commercials  and  spot  movie  ads 
in  local  theaters  under  the  com¬ 
pany’s  50/50  program,  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  with  Richfield 
Distributors, 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  O. 
will  break  a  series  of  golf, 
baseball  and  tennis  ads  in  98 
newspapers  in  44  key  cities. 
Two-color  ads  in  Holiday,  Timt 
and  Sports  Illustrated  will  also 
be  used. 

•  Spring  advertising  for 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  broke 
in  Midwest  newspapers  last 
week.  Appearing  in  color  where 
feasible.  Standard’s  advertising 
(via  D’Arcy)  will  run  in  506 
dailies  and  1,100  weekliw 
throughout  the  Midwest  terri¬ 
tory, 

•  Ads  saluting  the  nation’s 
taverns  and  bars  will  be  run  by 
Seagram-Distillers  Co.  the  week 
of  May  9  in  129  newspapers  in 
states  which  permit  on-premisee 
sales  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

•  Newspapers,  magazin^ 
and  radio-TV  will  be  used  in 
May  by  Mennen  Company  to 
introduce  a  Mennen  shampoo 
for  men  (via  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.). 
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Our  Circulation 

in  Moscow  STINKS! 


^^hen  Bill  Hearst  returned  (we  had  our  fingers  crossed)  from  his  trip  to 
Moscow  he  told  us  that  our  newsstand  sole  in  that  Russian  city  is  nil. 

Frankly,  we're  os  bod  in  Oskolooso  os  we  ore  in  Moscow,  in  fact, 
we're  not  very  good  anywhere  except  in  New  York  and  its  rich,  compact 
suburban  area. 

We're  not  like  some  New  York  papers  that  sell  a  few  copies  here,  a 
few  copies  there,  and  scatter  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  cir¬ 
culation  from  Maine  to  Mississippi  to  Alaska. 

But  what  a  bang-up  job  we  do  in  little  old  New  York  I  What  a  com¬ 
pact,  no-waste  circulation  package  we  offer  advertisers  who  want  to  sell 
New  York! 

Here,  the  Journal-American  delivers  the  largest  home  penetration  of 
any  newspaper.  You  won't  find  the  J-A  tossed  in  the  corner  of  a  subway 
car  or  under  the  seat  in  a  commuting  train.  The  J-A 

Lhas  very  little  single  person  readership.  The  J-A  goes 
home  and  is  read  during  evening  and  Sunday  leisure 
hours  when  advertising  gets  the  full  attention  that 
means  results. 

In  New  York,  the  Journal-American  is  read  by 
far  more  city  and  suburban  families  than  any  other 
nickel  daily  paper  or  any  other  Sunday  paper  sell¬ 
ing  for  twenty  cents  or  more.  If  it's  New  York  you're 
after . . .  the  Journal-American  is  where  to  concen¬ 
trate  your  advertising  efforts. 


Wagner  4^ 


NEWYORK 


'ummAta  timumib  »r  sutrif  t 
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Word  gets  around  .  .  .  good  word 
. . .  about  the  improved  method  of 
plate  casting  made  possible  by  our 
NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate. 
Within  10  months,  thirteen  of  these 
machines  have  been  purchased  . . . 
because  it  is  a  means  of  producing 
better  plates,  F*A-S-T*E>R. 


REASONS 

WHY  IT  PRODUCES  BETTER  PLATES  FASTER 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC  PUMP:  Automatic,  push-button  control! 
of  pouring  molten  metal  into  casting  box.  j 

WATER-COOLED  CORE  A  CASTING  BOX:  Automatic,  adjushl 
able  water  temperature  control  .  .  .  maintains  desired  de-^ 
gree  of  heat. 

MOTIVE  POWER;  Two  shaving  knives,  tail  cutting  saw  and 
''  beveling  tool  powered  by  5  HP  motor  .  . .  V-belt  drive. 

WATER-COOLED  SHAVING  ARCH:  Massive,  rigid  construction, 
cast  integral  with  frame. 

PUSH-BUnON  PLATE  LIFTER:  Newly  cast  plate  lifted  auto¬ 
matically  into  position  by  cam  actuated  tracks. 

AUTOMATIC  PLATE  COOLING;  Water  automatically  cook 
plate,  compressed  air  removes  excess  moisture— dries  plate. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 


POMY  AUTOPLATC  MACHIHES 

IN  JUNE,  1954!  -  ^ 


PURCHASERS  OF  THE 
FIRST  THIRTEEN  MACHINES 


1  —  The  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal 
1  —  San  Diet 0,  CaL,  Union-Tribune 
1  —  Wall  Street  Journal  —  N.Y.C.  plant 
1  —  Washin{ton,  Pa.,  Observer 
1  —  Sprintfield,  Mass.,  Union-News-RepubHcan 
1  —  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Journal 

1  —  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Times 

2  Wall  Street  Journal,  Washington,  O.C.  plant 
2  — Wall  Street  Journal,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  plant 
1  —  Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal 

1  —  Western  Printing  t  Lithographing  Co.,  Racine,  Wise. 


SEND  FOR  FULL 
INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE 
NEW  HEAVY  DUTY 
PONY  AUTOPLATE 


t  IMACHINERY  CORPORATION 


If 

*  ^ -  '  iHL, 

1. 

.  r  I  j 

f.w4 

t 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Sharper  Mdse.  Methods 
Urged  by  Papineau 


Chicago 

Sharper  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods  aimed  to  get  action  at  the 
store  level  were  suggested  to 
all  media  by  George  C.  Papin¬ 
eau,  Midwest  sales  manager, 
C.  A.  Swanson  &  Sons,  in  a 
talk  here  before  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  AANR. 

Mr.  Papineau  said  that  per¬ 
sonal  phone  calls  or  wires  to 
top  chain  and  independent  store 
managers  regarding  advertising 
promotions  at  the  national  level 
often  result  in  better  merchan¬ 
dising  follow-through  locally, 
than  sending  a  lot  of  “unread” 
promotional  material. 

Drawing  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  when  he  was  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  the  speak¬ 
er  said,  “About  99%  of  media 
merchandising  ideas  I  heard 
about  when  I  was  at  the  agency 
(NL&B)  went  into  the  waste¬ 
basket  when  they  got  out  to 
the  trade.” 


He  asserted  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  of  money  on  “so- 
called  merchandising  aids.” 

“There  is  nothing  more  vital 
than  yesterday’s  ad,”  said  Mr. 
Papineau,  who  suggested  that 
a  good  way  to  handle  a  food 
promotion  is  to  have  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  appear  one  week  and 
a  follow-up  chain  or  independent 
tie-in  ad  the  next  week. 

WISH  Adds  22  Papers; 
Weekly  Linage  (Jp  22% 

Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  more 
than  7,500  weekly  newspapers, 
has  announced  their  appoint¬ 
ment  as  exclusive  representa¬ 
tive  for  an  additional  22  week¬ 
lies. 

Paul  Smith,  WNR  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter,  in 
m  a  k  in  g  the  announcement 
pointed  out  that  “More  and 
more  weekly  newspaper  pub- 


ATLANTA  CHAPTER,  AANR  oRicart  recently  installed  are  shown 
in  first  official  photo.  Thomas  Hurley  (seated),  Burke-Kuipers  A 
Mahoney,  is  the  new  president.  Other  officers  (left  to  right)  are: 
Robert  Carney,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  secretary;  William  Godwin, 
Ward-Griffith,  vicapresidant;  and  Edward  Hale,  Inland  Co.,  treasurer. 

lishers  are  coming  to  WNR  for  of  weekly  newspaper  advertis- 
representation  under  their  one-  ing  a  profitable  and  efficient  ex¬ 
order,  one-bill,  one-check  serv-  perience  for  agencies  and  ad- 
ice  which  makes  the  handling  vertisers. 


0  ^0 


The  Most  Powerful  and  Most 
Economical  Advertising  Medium 

in  the  TROY  CITY  ZONE 
is  THE  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS! 


They  have  99% 
city  zone 
coverage 


Dominant  coverage 
of  211,148  Troy 
Market  consumers 


Circulation: 

46,967 


20i  per 
line 


CAN  YOU  FIND  A  MARKET  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WITH  COMPARABLE  ONE-COST  COVERAGE? 


THE  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  TROY  RECORD 


THE  TIMES  RECORD 


TROY,  N.  Y. 
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cities  m  the  United  States  have 
Sunday  newspapers  with  larger  circulations  than 
.the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


UPPER  A 
aiDWISTt:" 

ID.  I  MINN.^ 

MnUMAPOM^ 


620,000  in  the  Upper  Midwest 

{Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  western  Wisconsin) 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


MORNINO  aiirf  SUNDAY 


More  thon  620,000  Suodoy  •  485,000  Doily 

John  Cowles,  President 
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Up,  up  goes  the  number 
of  newspapers  distributing 
Parade  . . .  and  up,  up  goes 
Parade’s  circulation,  too. 


Success  story: 

You’ve  seen  it  happen  again  and  again  in  motor 
cars,  refrigerators,  washing  machines. 

Start  small.  Make  a  good  product  and  constantly 
improve  it.  Plan  ahead. 

As  your  sales  increase,  grow  big  by  plowing 


American  style 

your  profits  back  in  for  continuing  improvement. 

In  the  past  ten  years.  Parade  has  followed  this 
master  pattern  of  American  growth  every  step 
of  the  way.  That’s  proof  that  even  today  small 
business  can  dare  to  make  big  plans,  and  grow 
into  them ! 


t 


PARADE . . .  The  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  47  fine 
newspapers  in  47  major 
markets . . .  with  more  than 
14  million  readers  every  week. 
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RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Rug  Mart  Cuts  Radio-TV 
Rudget  for  Newspapers 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Allen’s  Rug  Mart  shifted  a 
larger  portion  of  its  promotion¬ 
al  budget  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1955  and  business  showed  a 
very  substantial  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago,  reported  A1  Zaccaria,  store 
manager. 

A  year  ago  the  floor  cover¬ 
ing  store  was  putting  con¬ 
siderable  of  its  advertising 
money  into  radio  and  television. 
It  was  decided  to  cut  down  on 
radio  and  TV  promotion  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  larger  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  newspaper  ads.  It  paid 
off. 

“Newspapers  are  still  our 
most  productive  advertising 
medium,”  said  Mr.  Zaccaria, 
pointing  out  that  the  store  has 
done  considerable  experiment¬ 
ing  with  radio-TV  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  carpet.  “We  enjoyed  a 
big  increase  in  our  business 
during  the  first  quarter  and  we 
credit  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  primary  reason.” 

Mr.  Zaccaria  also  reported 
that  Allen’s  Rug  Mart  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  help  “clean  up” 
the  carpet  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  situation  in  Buffalo,  along 
with  other  dealers,  by  getting 
awav  from  the  use  of  com- 


paraiive  pi  ices  which  tend  to 
confuse  the  consumer. 

The  Buffalo  carpet  retailer 
believes  there  has  been  grad¬ 
ual  improvement  in  carpet  ad¬ 
vertising  here  in  recent  months 
and  that  this  is  working  to  the 
benefit  of  the  retailer  as  well 
as  the  consumer. 

“Many  of  our  customers 
coming  in  today  say  they  are 
not  as  confused  by  carpet  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  formerly 
when  a  flood  of  comparative 
price  ads  were  hitting  the  trade 
every  week,”  said  Mr.  Zaccaria. 
“We  were  forced  to  use  this 
type  of  advertising  to  fight 
fire  with  fire.  But  now  we  feel 
that  the  overall  advertising  pic¬ 
ture  is  showing  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  and  we  plan  to  do 
our  part  to  further  such  a 
program.” 

Truck  Strike  Hits 
Retail  Ad  Schedules 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  strike  of  delivery  truck 
drivers  serving  downtown  stoies 
had  an  immediate  impact  on 
newspaper  advertising  schedules 
of  the  affected  retailers. 

Drivers  for  the  Downtown 
Merchants  Delivery  Inc.  and 
Munter’s  Delivery  pulled  a  sur- 
nrise  walkout  at  the  peak  of 


the  Easter  shopping  season, 
leaving  many  of  the  city’s  big¬ 
gest  stores  without  delivery 
service.  Strikers  are  members 
of  Local  449,  Truck  Drivers, 
AFL. 

Advertising  managers  for  af¬ 
fected  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  immediately  made  ad¬ 
justments  in  their  newspaper 
advertising  schedules,  elimin¬ 
ating  promotions  on  bulky  mer¬ 
chandise  which  requires  delivery 
and  deleting  mail  and  phone 
order  solicitation  from  other 
ads. 

Several  advertising  managers 
agreed  the  strike  was  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  a  real  “head¬ 
ache”,  making  it  difficult  to 
plan  promotions  more  than  a 
day  or  two  in  advance. 

On  the  day  of  the  strike, 
two  large  department  stores 
rushed  ads  into  the  late  editions 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
informing  customers  there  was 
a  temporary  suspension  in  de¬ 
livery  service  and  asking  them 
to  come  in  and  pick  up  their 
packages. 

^Associate  Stores* 

Ad  Program  Planned 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Capital  Frozen  Foods,  mer¬ 
chandising  a  nd  distributing 
firm,  has  announced  an  “As¬ 
sociate  Stores”  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  to  promote 
sales  of  frozen  foods  through 
retail  .stores. 

Cooperating  retail  stores  will 
be  furnished  with  identification 
insignia  to  tie  them  with  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  and  will 
be  able  to  order  from  Capitol 
at  their  own  schedules. 


Dropping  Papers 
For  Radio-TV 
Called  Folly 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

“The  newspaper  is  any  store’s 
best  advertising  medium,  and 
dropping  it  in  favor  of  radio 
and  TV  is  like  stepping  out  of 
the  kettle  into  the  fire,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Terry  Horne  of  the 
retail  advertising  department 
of  Simpson-Sears  in  'Toronto. 

Former  advertising  manager 
of  Fames  in  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Home  was  guest  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Club  here. 

Mr.  Horne  said  that,  too 
often,  management  and  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  a  firm  demon¬ 
strate  their  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  advertise  proper¬ 
ly  by  dropping  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  simply  because,  they 
claim,  the  ads  don’t  sell. 

“People  listen  to  radio  and 
watch  TV  because  they  want 
to  be  entertained,  and  the  com¬ 
mercials  are,  to  them,  nothing 
but  intrusions,”  he  said.  “Even 
if  there  were  as  many  TV  sets 
as  there  is  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  city,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  would  be  on 
at  the  time  of  your  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

• 

Bermingham  to  Metro 

“Bill”  Bermingham,  formerly 
with  Progressive  Grocer,  has 
joined  the  newspaper  comics 
sales  staff  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


NO  STOPPING  THESE  FIGURES! 


The  figures  keep  getting  more  impressive  Fill  the  time 
in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Now  it’s  bank  deposits — 
higher  in  ’54  than  ever  before.  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
purchased  —  up  again  in  ’54.  Housing  starts — 108% 
more  in  January  ’55  than  the  year  before.  Effective 
Buying  Income — substantially  increased  in  ’54.  It  all 
adds  up  to  a  pretty  hefty  market  for  any  advertiser. 
And  you  can  satiirate  it  with  one  newspaper — the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  Write  for  free  market  data  book, 
"Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 


§0ull)  #md 
(tribune 


Th»  South  Bond,  Ind.  Mark**: 
7 Coun*i*s,  1/2  Million  Poopio 

Franklin  D.  Schuri  —  Editor  and  Pubtuher 
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ADVERTISERS  buy  more  advertising 
in  The  Detroit  News 


PEOPLE  buy  The  Detroit  News 


MORE  than  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper  in  the 
Detroit  retail  trading  area 
.  .  .  weekdays  —  69,830 
more  than  The  Free  Press, 
S0,S45  more  than  The 
Times;  Sundoy  —  160,793 
more  than  The  Free  Press 
and  1 1 4,028  more  than 
The  Times. 


MORE  than  in  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper,  2  to  1 
.  .38,999,424  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  19S4  or  SI  per 
cent  of  all  odvertising  car¬ 
ried  by  all  three  Detroit 
newspapers. 


4urhoriry:  Media  Records  Inr. 


Authority:  ABC  9/30/S4 


PEOPLE  plate  more  want  ads 
in  The  Detroit  News 


HOME  delivered  drtulation 
in  The  Detroit  News 


MORE  than  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper,  4  to  1 
.  .  10,072,076  lines  of 
classified  odvertising  or 
better  than  2,400  pages 
more  than  any  other  Detroit 
newspaper  —  1,200  pages 
more  than  both  others 
combined. 


MORE  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  America!  The 
Detroit  News  weekday  cir¬ 
culation  is  84  per  cent  home 
delivered  in  the  retail 
trading  oreo— Sunday  77 
per  cent  is  home  delivered. 

Authority:  ABC  9/30/54 


“Ti'* 

6t  VLlEj 

llG  mill  7 


Authority:  Modia  Records  fnc. 


IN  DETROIT  there’s  only  one  newspaper  with  leadership  in 


trading  area  circulation  weekdays  and  Sunday ...  a  situation 


reflected  by  THE  NEWS  carrying  51%  of  all  1954  advertising 
in  all  three  Detroit  newspapers— Free  Press  25%— Times  24%. 


These  are  the  facts  —  Advertisers  are  urged  to  check  these  statements 

ItRCCST  WCCNOtr  tNO  SUNOtr  CIKIHtTION  IN  THE  DCTIOII  RflMl  TI/UHNC  MCS-TOTU  CIMNUTION:  «UA3*  VCEKDSTS.  tN.ia  SUNOAT-UC  l/»/M 

The  Detroit  News 

THI  HOMI  NIWSPAPIR 

Eastern  Office:  110  E.  42nd  Sf.,  Now  York  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  Tho  Loonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Roocl 

Chicago  Ofiice:  435  N.  Michigan  Avo.,  Tribvno  Towor,  Chicago,  III.  •  Pacific  Coast:  7$S  Morkoi  Siroof,  Son  Froncloco,  Calif» 
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PR  ROUNDUP 

Clothing  Firm  Backs 
NARCF^s  PR  Program 


Chicago 

The  campaign  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers  &  Furnishers  to  raise  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  to  support 
a  national  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  progrram  with  the 
objective  of  selling  more  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  last  week,  re¬ 
ceived  ad  support  from  a  major 
manufacturer. 

In  a  full-page  advertisement 
appearing  in  Daily  News  Rec¬ 
ord,  a  trade  journal  of  the 


men’s  clothing  industry,  Wm. 
B.  Kessler  Inc.  said  that  “the 
retail  clothing  business  has 
been  suffering  from  chronic 
anemia  for  a  long  time.’’ 

Cure  Sought 

The  advertisement  continued, 
“Now  it  looks  as  if  a  cure  may 
soon  be  discovered — the  NARCF 
program  to  educate  American 
men  to  a  higher  standard  of 
dress.  That  program,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  soon,  deserves  every¬ 
body’s  support.” 


^Smelly’  Edition 
Really  Promotion 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Advance  for  April  7 
was  perhaps  the  “smelliest” 
edition  ever  published  by  a 
newspaper. 

The  Daily  Advance  mixed 
highly  concentrated  Florient, 
Colgate’s  new  deodorizer,  in 
its  printing  ink  used  on  the 
entire  edition  to  give  readers 
a  sample  of  the  product; 
same  time  promote  a  page 
ad  for  P  &  G  Super  Market 
which  featured  the  product. 

The  Kessler  Company,  New 
York,  manufactures  Hammon- 
ton  Park  Clothes.  In  explain¬ 
ing  his  company’s  backing  of 
the  NARCF  program,  General 


Sales  Manager  Chester  Kessler 
made  these  comments: 

“Sales  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  have  declined  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  potential  over  far  too 
many  years. 

“Nothing  other  than  a  con¬ 
certed  industry  effort,  with  all 
segments  of  the  industry  par¬ 
ticipating,  is  going  to  gain  for 
all  of  us  our  rightful  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar. 

“This  is  a  job  that  can’t  be 
done  and  shouldn’t  be  attempt¬ 
ed  by  the  retailer  alone.  It 
calls  for  the  strong  financial 
backing,  the  brains,  work  and 
moral  support  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  yarn  and  mill 
people,  and  the  union.  A  con¬ 
certed  advertising  and  public 
relations  campaign  on  a  large 
scale  is  our  best  hope  in  30 
years.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Chicago,  Wil¬ 
lard  Cole,  president  of  Lytton’s 


and  chairman  of  a  special 
NARCF  committee  to  organize 
a  joint  industry  program,  said 
that  his  committee  is  planning 
to  submit  a  detailed  advertis¬ 
ing  and  PR  program  to  the 
NARCF  directors  in  New  York 
this  week. 

He  added  that  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  recommend  both 
a  national  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm,  and  that 
much  research  has  already  been 
done  in  terms  of  motivational 
studies. 

“We  are  going  into  the  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting,”  Mr.  Cole  said, 
“ready  to  propose  an  18-month 
initial  program  that  would 
make  spectacular  use  of  new 
themes  and  new  ideas  to  get 
the  American  male  better 
dressed  and  to  keep  him  that 
way. 

“The  program  contemplates 
the  use  of  all  major  advertising 
media  and  a  strong  intra-indus¬ 
try  program  of  trade  press  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Agricultural  PR 
*Worst  in  50  Years* 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Farm  editors  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  were  told  here  that  agri¬ 
cultural  public  relations  “are 
the  worst  in  50  years”. 

The  speaker  was  Stanley  An¬ 
drews,  executive  director  of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation’s  National 
Project  in  Agriculture  Commu¬ 
nications. 

“There  is  a  certain  element 
of  public  opinion,”  he  said, 
“that  thinks  the  farmer  has 
one  foot  in  the  furrow  and  one 
hand  in  the  treasury.” 

Mr.  Andrews  spoke  at  a  two- 
day  Farm  Press,  Radio  and 
Television  Institute  sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Information. 
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FOODS 

SOAPS 

TOILETRIES 

BEVERAGES 

HOMES,  APPLIANCES 

AUTOMOTIVE 

GENERAL 

MARKET  DATA 


*0NE  OF  AMERICANS 
FASTEST  GROWING  MAJOR  MARKETS 


Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  you  need  for  planning  your  sales 
and  merchandising  strategy  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix,  one  of  America's 
fastest  growing  major  markets.  This  new,  exhaustive  survey  of 
brand  preferences  and  buying  habits  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  how 
your  products  —  and  your  competitors’  products  —  are 
selling  in  this  market  on  the  march.  Send  today  for  this  invaluable 
material  compiled  by  the  research  staff  of  the  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette  —  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 

For  free  copy  of  the  1955  Consumer  Analysis  of  the 
Phoenix  Market,  please  write  on  your  letterhead  to— 


THE  PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

National  Representatives:  Kelly-Smith  Company 


a  prodigy 


•  •  •  et’s  face  it,  Newsday  is  a  prodigy.  In  just  14  short  years  of  publication, 
Newsday  has  caromed  to  241,000  net  paid  daily  on  Long  Island,  making  us  one  of  the  top  50 
newspapers  in  America.  We  carry  more  advertising  than  any  New  York  City  daily,  although  Long 
Island  still  hasn’t  hit  its  peak  as  a  market.  And  we  won  two  major  prizes  —  Pulitzer  and  Polk— in 
a  single  year,  something  no  other  newspaper  has  ever  done  before.  That’s  the  Newsday  way  — and 
we’re  just  beginning. 

Newsday. .LONG  island 

Onp  of  Ampru*a^H  ttig  oO 

Atici*  FclIertoA,  Editor  ond  Fubiither , , ,  Executivt  o§icei.  Garden  City,  Long  ialond,  .V.  Y , , , ,  Repretented  Sationmlly  by  KeUy-Smitk  Compmmy 


FAIR  TRADE  BOX  SCORE 


Doeskin’s  Katz  Sees 
Law  Remaining  on  Books 


Fair  trade  laws  are  still  fully 


Dar gavel  Hopeful 
Fcr  FT  Statutes 

I  Favorable  developments  for 

1.7,  trade  laws,  despite  cur¬ 

rent  attacks,  are  seen  in  a  due- 
T)  1  process  clause  “credo”  recently 
"1  fy  on  I300K_S  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  also  in 
.  r,  the  recognition  of  marketplace 
other  data  contained  m  Doe-  gyjjg  jjy  Attorney  General’s 


Altoona,  Pa. 
is  endorsed 
and  re-elected 
by  Topmost 
Advertisers  as 
the  Ideal 
TEST  city. 


ALTOONA 

“TEST-TOWN” 

Pennsylvania 

“STANDS  ON  ITS  RECORD” 

•  It’s  well  isolated  from 
other  cities. 

•  It  has  typical  distribu¬ 
tive  outlets. 

•  Its  citizens  have  average 
incomes. 

•  It  has  a  splendid  mix¬ 
ture  of  industry  and  farm¬ 
ing. 

•  It  has  excellent  year- 
round  stability  and  a  good 
record  as  a  test  city. 

•  Also  the  Altoona  Mirror 
is  a  cooperative  evening 
newspaper.  It  completely 
blankets  the  market. 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 


Hltoona 

®irror. 


effective  in  40  states  with  popu-  skin’s  box  score  showed  the  Committee  To  Study  The  Anti- 

lations  totalling  129  million,  following:  Percent  of  national  trust  Laws,  according  to  John 

having  81.4%  of  U.  S.  buying  sales  volume  done  in  44  states  W.  Dargavel,  chairman  of  the 

power  and  doing  annual  sales  with  full  or  partial  fair  trade.  Bureau  of  Elducation  on  Fair 

of  more  than  $138  million,^  ac-  9^  3%.  g^igg  in  states  Trade. 

cording  to  a  “box  score  on  where  fair  trade  is  fully  effec-  In  a  special  eight-page  issue 


cording  10  a  oox  score  on  where  fair  trade  is  fully  effec-  In  a  special  eight-page  issue 
the  state-by-state  status  of  fair  ^  million;  Retail  sales  of  the  Bureau’s  Newsletter,  just 

P?oducts"‘'lTic^  Lw%o?k  Se  °fher  states,  $33  million;  Dr.  Dargavel  notes 

Products,  me.,  JNew  York  fsee  ^  g  that  the  recent  Attorney  Gen- 

In  giving  out  the  figures  this  Power  in  40  fair  trade  states,  ^^jjg  market- 

week,  Doeskin  President  Eman-  81.4%;  Population  of  40  fair  place  against  which  fair  trade 
uel  Katz  pointed  out  that  “de-  trade  states,  129,057,000.  is  aimed.” 


uel  Katz  pointed  out  that  “de¬ 
spite  a  flurry  of  headlines  and 
dire  predictions”  44  states  have 
some  type  of  fair  trade  and 
only  one — Nebraska — has  nulli¬ 
fied  this  legislation.  'Three 
states  have  never  had  fair  trade 
on  their  books. 

14  Court-Tested 

The  Doeskin  figures  show  that 
14  of  the  40  full  fair  trade 
states  have  court-tested  and  up¬ 
held  legislation  under  which 
manufacturers  can  set  retail 
prices  on  their  brand-name 
goods.  In  three  of  the  40  states, 
lower  local  courts  have  ruled 
against  fair  trade  but  laws  re¬ 
main  in  effect  there  pending  ap¬ 
peal.  Even  the  Nebraska  deci¬ 
sion  is  not  final. 

Four  states  have  a  modified 
fair  trade  —  without  the  so- 
called  “non-signer”  clause,  le¬ 
galized  in  1952  by  the  McGuire 
Act. 

Mr.  Katz,  long-time  advocate 
of  fair  trade  and  a  veteran 
merchandiser  who  believes  the 
laws  are  a  basic  bulwark 
against  monopoly,  predicted 
that  fair  trade  would  remain 
on  the  books  despite  what  he 
termed  “political  attacks”  such 
as  the  Jus+i'*e  Department  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  recommending 


SAN  ANTONIO 

EXPRESS 

SAN  ANTONIO 

NEWS 

are  the  newspapers 
of  the  homes  that 
read  and  act 
upon  advertising. 

Represented  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


States  With 
Full  Fair  Trade 
Statutes 
Alabama 
Arizona 

California* 

Colorado*** 

Connecticut 

Delaware** 


Fair  Trade 
But  No 
Non-Signer 
Clause 


Arkansas  ’55 


is  aimed.” 

States  Which 

Never  Had  States  in  Which 
Fair  Trade  Law  Has  Been 
Law  Nullified 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana*** 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana** 

Maryland 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

] 

Minnesota 

Mississippi** 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 
Nevada 
New  Jersey** 
New  Mexico 
New  York** 
North  Carolina* 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon** 
Pennsylvania** 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota* 
Tennessee 

Utah*** 


Florida  ’53 
Georgia  ’54 


Dist.  of  Col. 


Michigan  ’52 


Missouri 


Nebraska  ’55 


Vermont 


Virginia*** 

Washington** 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin* 

Wyoming 

* — States  in  which  Fair  Trade  Laws  have  been  tested 
and  found  legal  prior  to  1952. 

** — States  in  which  Fair  Trade  Laws  have  been  tested 
and  found  legal  subsequent  to  1952. 

*** — States  in  which  lower  courts  have  ruled  against  Fair 
Trade,  but  laws  are  still  valid  pending  final  outcome. 
NOTE:  Years  next  to  states  indicate  when  action  was 
taken  on  Fair  Trade  in  those  states. 
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aitClJI^ATION 
UP  AGAIN! 

For  the  2"*'  Consecutive 
March  6  Months*  Period 

NEW  YORK 

DAILY  MIRROR 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

879,757  •  1,616,281 

Publisher'g  Statement  6  Months  Ending  March  31,  1955 

2"^  Largest  Circulation  in  America 
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Atlanta,  one  of  America’s  biggest  markets, 
is  growing  still  bigger  fast.  Long  the  dis¬ 
tribution  center  of  the  South,  it  also  is 
the  South’s  first  city  in  industrial  activity. 

Covering  Dixie  like  the  dew,  THE  AT¬ 
LANTA  JOURNAL  and  THE  ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION  are  expanding  their  me¬ 
chanical  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  At¬ 
lanta’s  fast  growth. 

They  are  adding  six  more  headliner 
press  units  and  two  Half-Decks  with  Ten¬ 
sion  Plate  Lockup  cylinders,  a  double¬ 
delivery  Uniflow  folder  with  balloon  form¬ 
ers,  and  Goss  reels-tensions-pasters — 
making  a  total  of  32  headliner  units,  12 
color  Half-Decks  and  six  folders  in  two 
lines. 

This  addition  will  guarantee  that  THE 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL  and  THE  CON¬ 
STITUTION  will  continue  to  blanket  Dixie 
with  fast  delivery  of  the  latest  news  and 
pictures  in  regular  editions  up  to  96  pages, 
with  ROP  full  color  advertisements  and 
features. 


THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
&  THE  CONSTITUTION 
ADD  MORE  HEADLINERS 
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Los  Angeles  Examiner 

-One  of  America’s  Greatest 
Newspapers— Adds  2 
New  Buildings  and  Goss 
Headliner  Presses 


LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER,  keeping  pace  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
has  added  two  complete  buildings  with  187,000 
square  feet  and  all  modern  equipment — including 
eight  Goss  headliner  press  units  and  two  folders — 
to  produce  one  of  America’s  greatest  newspapers 
and  to  serve  its  great  and  growing  family  of  home- 
delivered  subscribers. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  the  people  who  read 
the  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  take  it  home. 

Los  Angeles  is  America’s  third  largest  city,  ranks 
third  in  manufacturing  employment  and  is  third 
in  the  national  overall  economic  position. 

Nearly  everybody  who  is  somebody  read  the  LOS 
ANGELES  EXAMINER,  Daily  and  Sunday. 

Installation  of  the  eight  headliner  units,  five 
single  color  cylinders  (printing  up  to  four  different 
colors  on  each  cylinder),  two  double-delivery 
Uniflow  folders  with  upper  formers,  and  Goss 
REELS-TENSiONS-PASTERS  will  give  the  LOS 
ANGELES  EXAMINER  most  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  for  ROP  full  color  and  will  speed 
the  delivery  of  editions. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  Wetl  3 III  St.,  Chicago  50,  III.' 


WORLD’S  NUMBER  1  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


Newspaper  people  the  world  over  recognize  the 
headline  as  the  Number  1  news,  and  the  headliner 
as  the  Number  1  press. 

To  date,  more  than  1,125  headliner  units  have 
been  purchased  by  newspapers  —  far  MORE  than  any 
other  press.  Business  and  production  executives  of 
115  newspapers  chose  the  headliner  because  of  its 
unsurpassed  performance  records,  producing  news¬ 
papers  of  exceptional  printing  quality  with  the  finest 
ROP  full  color  at  sustained  high  speeds. 

Leading  newspapers  prefer  the  headliner  for  its 
leadership  in  ADVANCED  DESIGN.  We  urge  com¬ 
parison  in  pressrooms,  where  operating  charts  bear 
out  the  conclusions  of  astute  publishing  executives. 
Compare  these  outstanding  features,  a  few  of  the  many 
HEADLINER  jirsts: 

Tension  Plate  Lockup  .  .  .  fingertip  Colortrol  .  .  . 


folded-edge  forward  delivery  .  .  .  Continuous  Ink 
Feed  .  .  .  widest  range  of  color  flexibility  (printing 
four  different  colors  across  the  same  cylinder,  with 
multiple  types  of  color  cylinder  arrangements)  .  .  . 
pre-loaded  tapered  roller  bearings  .  .  .  automatic 
lubrication  of  units  and  folders  .  .  .  fully  enclosed 
folding  motion—-  FIRST  in  finest  printing  quality  and 
dependable  high  speed  delivery. 

While  the  headliner  enjoys  undisputed  leadership 
because  of  its  advanced  design,  Goss  research  engineers 
are  continuing  to  make  improvements  in  all  features, 
as  they  have  been  doing  constantly  since  the  first 
headliner  was  designed. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  name  headliner, 
but  HEADLINER  is  more  than  a  name:  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  best  in  high  speed  newspaper  presses. 
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76  Units 
13  Folders 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


POST-WAR  PRESS 
INSTALLATION  - 
NEW  YORK 


A  total  of  76  HEADLINER  units  and  13  folders — the  largest 
modern  press  installation — is  being  installed  by  the  NEW 
YORK  NEWS. 


Having  the  largest  circulation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
over  2,000,000  daily  and  over  3,700,000  Sunday  (double  that 
of  any  other  newspaper) — THE  NEWS  in  New  York  City 
chose  GOSS  presses  for  dependability,  unexcelled  fine  print¬ 
ing,  low  cost  operation  and  sustained  high  speed  on  long  runs. 
This  installation  of  76  headliner  units  and  1 3  Uniflow  folders  is 
part  of  its  $10,000,000  modernization  and  expansion  program. 


THE  NEWS  in  1954  carried  more  display  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper,  and  it  is  outstanding  for  concise, 
stimulating  news  content  and  sharp,  dramatic  pictures. 

The  complexity  of  the  NEW  YORK  NEWS  operations 
requires  presses  having  stamina  and  high  speed. 

HEADLINER  Tension  Plate  Lockup  is  a  “must”  at  the  NEW 
YORK  NEWS  because  its  own  pressroom  records  have  proven 
Tension  Plate  Lockup  safer  and  quieter  in  operation,  besides 
producing  finest  printing  quality  and  saving  blankets  and 
form  rollers. 


At  the  same  time,  headliner  Continuous  Ink  Feed  produces 
uniform  color  from  inching  to  full  speed,  while  Colortrol 
allows  presetting  of  ink,  instant  adjustment  of  setting  and  full 
page  shut-off  merely  by  flipping  toggle  switches  on  the  con¬ 
venient  waist-high  panels. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  Of  NEWSPAPER.  MAGAZINE  AND  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 
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THE  NO.  1 


FRENCH  JOURNAL 


PICKS  NO.  1  PRESS 
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LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  ^  ^ 

of  Montreal  is  the  largest  French  language  week-end  newspaper 
in  the  world,  circulating  all  through  Canada  and  overseas. 

Size  of  editions  varies  from  80  to  112  tabloid  pages. 

With  its  sister  weekly — PHOTO-JOURNAL — it  is  published 
by  Le  Petit  Journal,  Inc.,  founded  in  1927  by  Roland  and 
Roger  Maillet,  who  introduced  the  first  tabloid  newspaper 
in  Canada. 

While  the  population  of  Canada  has  increased  25%  in  the  last 
10  years,  circulation  of  LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  has  doubled 
and  that  of  PHOTO-JOURNAL  has  risen  60%.  Their  com¬ 
bined  circulation  exceeds  430,000.  Advertising  volume  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  same  decade.  These  two  distinguished 
publications  are  outstanding  for  variety  of  news,  scintillating 
features,  colored  comics  and  striking  photos. 

Culminating  a  four-year  expansion  program  to  grow  still  more 
with  the  city  of  Montreal  and  the  province  of  Quebec,  LE 
PETIT  JOURNAL  recently  occupied  a  new  publishing  home 
and  ordered  six  headliner  press  units  with  Tension  Plate 
Lockup,  double-delivery  folder  and  Goss  reels-tensions- 
PASTERS.  The  new  headuner  will  reduce  presstime,  provide 
flexibility  for  color  printing  and  arrangement  of  sections,  and 
improve  printing  quality. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  AMERICAS 

Subsidiary  of  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company;  affiliate  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Limited, 
and  Goss  Printing  Press  International,  S.  A. 


2nd  Largest 
Market 


Leipzig  Fair 

Lifts  Curtain 
For  Newsmen 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Berlin 

During  the  Leipzig  Trade 
Fair — Feb.  27 — March  9  sev¬ 
eral  American  newsmen  in 
Germany  took  the  opportunity 
to  travel  deep  into  Communist 
East  Germany  to  get  a  first 
hand  picture  of  life  inside  a 
police  state. 

Normally  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Occupation  is  closed  tight  for 
American  newsmen.  But  during 
the  Fair — now  held  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall  each  year — 
the  Soviets  allow  correspond¬ 
ents  to  go  to  Leipzig,  about  100 
miles  south  of  Berlin. 

American  correspondents  from 
Berlin  who  went  to  Leipzig 
were:  Joseph  H.  Singer,  INS 
Berlin  bureau  chief ;  Tom 
Reedy,  AP  Bureau  chief;  Nath¬ 
an  Margolin,  Stars  &  Stripes; 
and  Robert  S.  Strand,  Armed 
Forces  Radio.  From  West  Ger¬ 
many  went:  Richard  C.  Hotte- 
let,  CBS;  Ralph  Crane  and  Ra- 
mello  Macoy,  Life;  and  Hal 
Melahn,  Overseas  Weekly. 


Western  correspondents  had 
free  run  of  the  elaborate  press 
center  which  boasted  television 
sets  in  the  clubroom. 

Western  newspapers,  mainly 
English  plus  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  European  editions, 
were'  openly  posted  in  the  read¬ 
ing  rooms  of  the  press  center. 
This  was  unusual  since  West¬ 
ern  papers  are  forbidden  nor¬ 
mally  inside  the  Red  Reich. 

The  press  center  contained 
a  special  restaurant  for  report¬ 
ers  plus  excellent  telephone  and 
telegraph  facilities.  However,  it 
was  no  secret  that  Secret  police 
listened  to  all  conversations  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  censorship. 

According  to  the  reliable 
West  Berlin  anti-Communist  re¬ 
sistance  organization  “The  Free 
Jurists”,  hotel  rooms  reserved 
for  foreign  guests  in  Leipzig 
were  wired  with  listening  equip¬ 
ment. 

Officials  at  Reception 
Some  American  correspond¬ 
ents  stayed  with  German  fami¬ 
lies,  instead  of  in  the  press 
hotel.  This  gave  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  inside 
of  an  East  German  residence 
and  talking  with  the  family 
privately.  However  most  of  the 
families  were  carefully  picked 


for  their  loyalty  to  the  Party. 

For  the  first  time  in  years. 
Western  correspondents  were 
invited  to  official  receptions 
given  by  the  various  Red  Bloc 
governments.  At  one  reception, 
given  by  the  Soviet  trade  dele¬ 
gation,  Soviet  Deputy  Premier 
A.  I.  Mikoyan  chatted  with 
newsmen. 

West  German  defectors  Dr. 
Otto  John  and  Karl  Schmidt- 
Wittmack  also  put  in  appear¬ 
ance'  at  another  reception  and 
talked  to  newsmen — although 
with  guarded  tongues. 

Only  the  Communist  Chinese 
trade  delegation  failed  to  in¬ 
vite  American  newsmen  to  its 
reception. 

During  the  Fair,  photographs 
were  permitted  provided  cam¬ 
eras  were  not  aimed  at  Soviet 
officers  or  soldiers  or  Red  po¬ 
licemen.  Normally,  a  camera  is 
taboo  inside  the  police  state. 

• 

Reporter  Pay  $99 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Top  minimum  pay  for  six- 
year  reporters  was  increased 
from  $96  to  $99  under  a  con¬ 
tract  between  Springfield  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  and  the  Springfield 
(independent)  Newspaper  Guild, 
according  to  Guild  President 
Archer  Martin. 


Maintain  Ban 
On  Public  Records 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Efforts  to  have  “the  people’s 
right  to  know”  spelled  out  more 
clearly  in  Connecticut  statutes 
appear  to  have  failed  for  the 
third  successive  year. 

A  proposed  measure,  which 
would  have  made  all  public  re¬ 
cords  maintained  by  the  state 
or  any  official  of  the  state,  city, 
town  or  any  other  municipal  di¬ 
vision  open  for  public  inspection 
has  received  an  unfavorable  re¬ 
port  from  the  State  Legislative 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Representatives  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Council  of  Freedom  of 
Information,  the  Continuing 
Study  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Circuit  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  other  newsmen 
attempted,  at  a  hearing  several 
weeks  ago,  to  convince  legis¬ 
lators  of  the  confused  and 
vague  character  of  present 
statutes  relating  to  public  re¬ 
cords  in  Connecticut. 

In  a  1950  decision,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
newspaperman  has  the  quali¬ 
fied  right  to  inspect  public  re¬ 
cords,  but  that  this  right  is 
not  extended  to  a  private  citi- 
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NEW  JERSEY  S  2ncl  LARGEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Climbs  to  ^ 


^  NEW  H\<»W 


ABC  Publisher's  Statement 
3  Months  Endinq  3/31 /S5 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  HAS  MORE  THAN  TWICE 
AS  MUCH  CIRCULATION  IN  HUDSON  COUNTY  AS 
THE  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  (HUDSON  DISPATCH) 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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SOME  FACTS 
ABOUT 

LIFE... 


What’s  the  difference  between  coverage  and 
sales?  If  you  confuse  the  two,  buddy,  you 
may  be  buying  mere  circulation  instead  of 
customers.  Your  ad  can’t  work  unless  it’s  seen; 
and  in  a  ponderous  newspaper  already  sorely 
overburdened,  yours  may  be  just  one  more  ad 
begging  for  notice.  In  our  sparkling  tabloid 
your  customers  see  your  ad.  We  couldn’t  bury 
you  if  we  tried. 

Every  day,  some  185,000  families  buy  the 
DAILY  NEWS  on  the  stands  because  they  want  it 
in  their  homes.  Our  paper  is  not  thrown  up 
on  the  city’s  porches  willy-nilly  by  an  eager 
battalion  of  hot -handed  laddies  piling  up 
points  toward  a  three-buck  catcher’s  mitt.  The 
DAILY  NEWS  is  bought  to  be  read — not  folded 
neatly  under  the  kitchen  linoleum. 

Supreme  visibility  plus  reader  loyalty  .  .  . 
that’s  why  the  daily  news  pays  off  like 
magic.  And  these,  sir,  are  14 -carat  facts  of  life 
in  Philadelphia. 


in 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


DAILY^NEWS 


Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  rising  star! 


P.S.  In  the  first  3  months  of  ’55,  the  DAILY  NEWS  has 
gained  more  than  a  quarter  million  lines  of  Total 
Daily  Advertising.  No  secret  why  we  hit  new  highs. 
We’re  making  new  friends  by  selling  Philadelphians! 


NEW  YORK:  William  A.  Mah«r 
413  Ltxington  Avt.,  Murray  Hill  2-9197 


CHICAGO:  J.  J.  Twemay 
333  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Andavar  3-5370 


DETROIT:  Charlai  J.  Shappord 
1061  Panobscol  Bldg.,  Woodward  2-3080 
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SCIENCE  SERVICE  NEWS 

sifted  to  essentials,  checked  for  accuracy,  background, 
rushed  to  clients  via  wire,  air  and  regular  mail.  Exclu¬ 
sive,  dynamic,  of  page  one  importance.  Written  by 
the  largest  editorial  staff  in  the  world  reporting  science 
exclusively.  Continuously  keeps  alert  readers  abreast 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  in  major  scientific  fields. 

News  Report  .  .  .  four  to  ten  concise,  informative 
stories  daily.  Many  are  for  release  upon  receipt,  others 
carry  future  date-lines. 

Feature  Packet  .  .  .  weekly  .  .  .  Exclusive,  bylined  lead 
story;  New  Machines  and  Gadgets  column,  made  up  of 
short  items  describing  articles  now  on  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  feature.  Nature 
Ramblings,  emphasizing  the  unusual  in  plant  and  animal 
life.  Each  of  the  three  illustrated. 


Features  with  reader  appeal 

YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s 
How!  Tri-weekly.  This  news 
column  by  Jane  Stafiord,  ex¬ 
pert  writer  on  medicine,  health 
and  nutrition,  gives  readers 
information  that  applies  di¬ 
rectly  to  daily  living. 


MAP  OF  THE  STARS  By 
James  Stokley,  well-known 
astronomical  writer.  Informa¬ 
tive  descriptive  copy  illustrated 
with  two  semi-circular  maps 
of  the  Heavens  in  mat  form. 
Accurate  from  the  twentieth  of 
each  month  through  the  tenth 
of  the  following  one. 


SCIENCE  SHORTS:  Short  sentences, 
longer  ones,  make  up  this  backgrounded 
filler  service.  Many  newspapers  use  seven 
Shorts  daily  as  editorial  feature. 

Samples  of  services,  trials,  sent  to  interested 
newspapers  on  request. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
Another  Science  Service  Exclusive 

SIXTH  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIN 

Case  Institute  of  Technology  .  .  . 

Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  12-14,  inclusive 

Newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast  are  working  with 
educators,  industry,  scientific  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  to  assist  boys  and  girls  reach  their  high  goals. 
Thirteen  areas  participated  in  1950,  approximately 
70  will  be  represented  in  Cleveland  next  month. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  definite  lack  of 
trained  scientists  for  essential  jobs;  the  local- 
national  science  fair  program  provides  stepping- 
stones  for  young  people  who  will  aid  our  country 
in  future  years.  Complete  “know-how”  sent  execu¬ 
tives  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  areas 
covered  by  their  newspapers. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

($••  Watson  Davis,  Diroctor,  or  Hallio  Jonkins,  Solos  and  Promotion, 
during  ANPA  mooting) 


Cost  Control 
Topics  Listed 
For  2  Groups 

Topics  for  the  two  sprinj' 
conferences  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  program  chairmen. 
Both  gatherings  will  focus  on 
cost  accounting  measures. 

The  National  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  will  take  place  April 
17-19  in  the  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati.  A  month 
later,  May  22-24,  the  Western 
Regional  Spring  Conference 
will  take  place  at  the  Mission 
Inn,  Riverside,  Calif.  Non¬ 
members  in  both  areas  are  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  attend. 

Panel  discussions  scheduled 
for  the  Cincinnati  convention 
will  feature  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  “Sick  Leave  Policy  and 
Incentive  Bonus  Plans  for  Of¬ 
fice  and  Contract  Employes,” 
directed  by  O.  D.  Roderick, 
personnel  director,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.;  “Set¬ 
ting  Up  Vacation  Reserves  un¬ 
der  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954,” 
to  be  moderated  by  Charles  M. 
Hupp,  general  office  manager. 
New  York  Herald-Tribune; 
“Newsprint  Controls,  including 
Transportation  and  Storage 
Problems,”  which  George  D. 
Wolf  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  partner  in 
Wolf  &  Company,  Chicago,  will 
lead;  and  “Setting  up  Depart¬ 
mental  Budgets,”  to  be  presided 
over  by  M.  R.  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  accounting  manag^er,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and 
News.  W.  Raymond  Hays, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  is  program 
chairman  for  the  conference. 

Arthur  A.  Brown,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times  Herald,  is  general  chair¬ 
man  in  chargee  of  arrangements 
for  a  roundtable  on:  “Depreci¬ 
ation  Policy”;  “Newspaper  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Statistical  Data”; 
“Payroll  Records  for  Smaller 
Newspapers”  and  “Radio  and 
TV  Billing  and  Internal  Con¬ 
trols.” 

Charles  Sawyer,  publisher  of 
the  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle- 
Gazette,  will  address  the  gath¬ 
ering  on  Monday  afternoon, 
April  18.  He  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  1948-52. 

Poynter  McEvoy,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Indiana 
University,  will  speak  on  “The 
Value  of  Cost  Analysis  to  Man¬ 
agement.” 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr., 
EDITOR  ec  P 


treasurer  and  assistant  gen-  I 

eral  manager,  Moloney,  Regan  I 

&  Schmitt,  New  York,  will  re-  ^ 

port  on  “The  Customers*  ] 

Point  of  View  on  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Invoice  Forms.” 

The  Western  conference 
theme  will  be  “Putting  INCFO 
Tools  to  Work.”  W.  J.  Penning¬ 
ton,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
will  be  moderator  of  discussions 
on  the  standard  chart  of  ac¬ 
counts. 

A  panel  on  “Manag;ement 
Planning  and  Cost  Control  for 
Newspapers”  will  be  led  by  ^ 

Melvin  M.  Sikes,  Son  Bernard¬ 
ino  (Calif.)  Sun  Telegram. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  Daily 
News,  will  address  the  gather- 
ering.  Other  guests  of  honor 
will  include  Howard  H.  Hays 
Sr.,  president.  Riverside  Daily 
Press,  and  James  A.  Guthrie, 
president.  Son  Bernardino  Sun 
Telegram. 

• 

5  Years  of  Growth 
Reported  by  Paper 

Pasoo,  Wash. 

Five  years  of  tri-city  and 
newspaper  growth  were  observ¬ 
ed  here  by  the  Columbia  Basin 
News  with  an  88-page  edition, 

72  pages  of  which  were  in  three 
tabloid  sections  devoted  to  the  * 
progress  of  Pasco,  Kennewick, 
Richland  and  other  Basin  com¬ 
munities. 

Profuse  illustrations  were 
mingled  with  reports  on  all 
phases  of  development.  The 
Columbia  Basin  News,  on  its 
own  behalf,  reported  gains  for 
each  quarter  which  have 
brought  circulation  well  above 
the  12,000  mark. 

In  its  five  years  and  15  days 
since  its  first  edition,  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  reported  it  had 
printed  166,572,548  pages,  con¬ 
sumed  more  than  3,000,000 
pounds  of  newsprint,  used  55,- 
000  pounds  of  ink,  and  spent 
more  than  $1,300,000  locally  for 
wages.  Howard  Parish  is  presi¬ 
dent. 


Happy  Birthday 

Ogden,  Utah 
A1  Warden,  sports  editor  of 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
who  is  recovering  from  surgery 
at  St.  Benedict’s  Hospital,  was 
honored  at  a  birthday  party  at 
the  hospital.  The  nurses  dolled 
up  a  birthday  cake  with  base¬ 
balls,  gloves,  bats  and  balls  (im¬ 
itation)  and  even  a  newspaper 
photo  of  Warden  and  his  col¬ 
umn  “Patroling  the  Sports  •  , 
Highway”. 
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8  out  of  every  10 
copies  of 

The  Detroit  Times 
— daily  and  Sunday — 
sold  in  the  big,  rich 
and  growing 

Detroit  Retail  Trading  Area 
are  HOME  DELIVERED 
by  regular  carrier  boys 


Detroit  Times 
Home  Delivered 
subscribers — 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  MICHIGAN  MARKET 

<D«tr«lt  Retail  Trading  Area) 

Detroit  Times  Home  Delivered 
Subscribers  Represent  An  Im> 
portant  Gronp  Of  Dependable 
Prospects  To  Develop  Into 
Steady  Purchasers  Of  What* 
ever  You  have  To  Sell — 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SUNDAY  SUN,  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS.  BOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD.  THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER.  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DEALER,  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS,  DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER.  THE  DETROIT  NEWS,  THE  HOUSTON  POST,  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR.  THE  JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION, 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIA'.  APPEAL,  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS,  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL,  MINNEAPOLIS  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE.  THE  NEW  ORLEANS-TIMES-PICAYUNE 
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Thi»  Week  Magazine  shares  the  power  and 
prestige  of  these  35  great  newspapers  which  distribute  it. 


1 


lie  written  message  is  the  one  that  LIVES 


It  didn’t  matter  what  had  become  of  that  original  piece  of  crude  paper  upon  which  A.  Lincoln  had 
written  the  message  that  began:  “Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago. . . Sensing  the  impermanence  of 
spoken  words,  Lincoln  himself  declared:  “The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here. . . But  his  words  were  caught  and  preserved  for  all  time  by  the  newspaper  presses  of  the  nation. 

Nor  did  it  matter  that  the  singing  words  of  Homer,  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  spoken  from  memory, 
for  there  were  scribes  who  wrote  them  down  and  kept  them  fresh  and  living  for  all  mankind. 

Yes,  the  written  message,  and  chiefly  the  printed  message,  is  the  one  that  lives.  But  more  than  that, 
the  written  message  is  tangible  as  well  as  permanent.  You  can  return  again  and  again  to  it,  study  it, 
clip  it  out,  pass  it  on  to  others. 


Without  wishing  to  profane  Lincoln’s  glorious  words,  or  the  ancient  classics.  This  Week  Magazine 
asks  you  to  consider  the  proposition  that  the  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives  in  terms  of 
advertising. 

The  printed  page,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  message,  can  be  studied  by  the  reader . . .  not  fifteen 
seconds,  not  a  minute— but  for  an  hour  if  the  reader  so  wishes. 


But,  more  importantly,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  printed  advertisement  is  a  message 
read  willingly.  When  Mrs.  Smith  sits  down  with  her  magazine  or  newspaper,  she  is  asking  to  be  sold; 
she  wants  to  know  about  the  new  cake  mix.  And  Mr.  Brown  wants  to  study  the  features  of  the  new  cars. 


This  Week,  America’s  most  widely  read  magazine,  pays  distinct  homage  to  the  other  media  for  their 
massive  and  ceaseless  services  to  our  nation.  But  This  Week  asks  you,  the  advertiser,  the  merchant, 
the  businessman,  the  financier,  to  remember  that  the  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives . . . 
lives  not  only  in  terms  of  time,  but  in  reality,  clarity,  memorability.  This  Week  wishes  to  remind  you 
of  the  basic  wisdom  of  building  your  advertising  campaigns 
around  visual,  printed  media.  In  other  words,  if  you  want 
your  message  to  work  and  to  last,  put  it  in  print  first 


Your  messages  in  This  \%ekj^nll 
in  11,000,000  homes  throughout  America  ! 


This  Week 


I IM  E 


STATCS,  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIiUNE,  NORFOLK  VIROINIAN-FILOT,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SUNDAY  EULLETIN,  THE  PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC,  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS,  PORTLAND- 
OREGON  SUNDAY  JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE  SUNDAY  JOURNAL,  RICHMOND  TIMES^DISPATCH,  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  THE  SALT  LAKE 
TRIBUNE,  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  AND  SUNDAY  NEWS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE,  THE  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW,  THE  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR,  THE  WICHITA  SUNDAY  EAGLE 
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SDX  Group 
Urges  Civil 
Rights  Fight 

Cleveland 

The  American  press  should 
fight  as  zealously  for  the  civil 
rights  of  others  as  it  does  for 
its  own  freedom,  the  Cleveland 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  said  in  a  statement. 

In  a  public  announcement  of 
its  stand,  the  chapter’s  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee, 
headed  by  Thomas  Boardman  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  called  on 
the  country’s  newspapers  to 
wage  a  general  battle  for  all 
citizen  rights. 

The  statement  mentioned  the 
newspapers’  alarm  over  efforts 
to  limit  access  to  courtrooms 
in  recent  months  and  said  that 
the  reason  for  such  attempts 
at  press  limitation  came  from 
public  apathy  on  the  question. 

“There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  newspapers 
are  simply  trying  to  protect 
their  access  to  raw  material  of 
news,  rather  than  fighting  for 
a  basic  citizen  right,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said. 


It  said  it  was  disturbed  over 
continuing  and  increasing  efforts 
to  limit  the  public  access  to  in¬ 
formation  in  courtrooms  for  two 
reasons.  “First,  because  these 
efforts  threaten  the  right  of  an 
open  trial,  a  right  which  pro¬ 
tects  both  the  defendant  and 
the  public.  Second  is  this  gen¬ 
eral  public  apathy.” 

• 

Charity  Drive  Costs, 
Funds  Series  Lauded 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  three  articles  in 
the  Rochester  Times-Union, 
“The  Cost  of  Doing  Good,” — a 
breakdown  of  campaign  costs 
and  funds  raised  in  local  chari¬ 
table  and  philanthropic  drives — 
has  been  reprinted  for  national 
distribution. 

Co-authors  of  the  series  were 
Harry  Schmeck,  science  report¬ 
er,  and  Jack  Germond,  general 
assignment  reporter.  Richard  P. 
Miller,  manager  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Community  Chest,  praised 
their  articles  as  “a  much  need¬ 
ed  treatise”  on  “the  role  of  the 
Community  Chest  in  raising 
funds  for  voluntary  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  separate 
appeals.” 

Reprints  may  be  had,  on  re¬ 
quest,  from  the  Times-Union. 


Health  Board 
Bans  Newsmen 

Decatur,  Ill. 

City  Health  Commissioner 
Cody  R.  Holmes,  who  some 
time  ago  ordeied  the  city  build¬ 
ing  inspector  not  to  talk  to 
newspaper  reporters,  now  has 
proclaimed  that  henceforth  he 
will  no  longer  give  news  to  De¬ 
catur’s  two  newspapers,  the 
morning  Herald  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Review.  He  added  that  he 
will  refuse  to  see  reporters 
from  the  two  newspapers. 

When  editors  learned  of  Mr. 
Holmes’  decision  from  a  radio 
news  broadcast,  a  reporter  was 
sent  to  interview  the  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  reporter  was  told  he 
was  “in  conference”.  He  was — 
in  a  conference  with  radio  sta¬ 
tion  newsmen. 

Mr.  Holmes’  announcement 
culminated  a  long  dispute  with 
the  papers  which  began  last 
summer  when  he  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  the  names  of  polio  pa¬ 
tients.  He  claimed  he  was  act¬ 
ing  on  orders  of  the  State  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Department  which 
told  him  not  to  publicize  names 
of  polio  patients. 

At  Springfield,  it  was  learn¬ 
ed  that  such  a  “request”  had 
been  issued  by  the  office  of  Dr. 


Roland  Cross,  state  public 
health  director.  Decatur  report¬ 
ers,  however,  obtained  the 
names  from  other  sources  and 
published  them. 

• 

Ousted  Magistrate 
Sues  Denver  Post 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

A  suit  charging  libel  and  ask¬ 
ing  $250,000  damages  has  been 
filed  against  the  Denver  Post 
by  William  R.  Young,  police 
magistrate  at  Englewood,  a 
Denver  suburb. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  pa¬ 
per  published  libelous  matter 
regarding  his  conduct  as  a 
magistrate  in  an  editorial  Feb. 
28  and  in  a  news  story  March 
4. 

Asked  why  he  had  decided  to 
file  the  suit  in  the  western  Colo¬ 
rado  city,  Mr.  Young  said: 

“We  didn’t  want  to  put  the 
judges  in  Denver  under  the  gun. 
They  have  received  a  lot  of 
criticism  from  the  Post  because 
they  wouldn’t  let  pictures  be 
taken  in  their  courtrooms.” 

The  Englewood  City  Council 
voted  recently  to  oust  Mr. 
Young  as  magistrate  because 
of  his  refusal  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  an  obscenity  com¬ 
plaint. 


For  a  Bulls-eye  Every  Week-day 
In  Indiana's  Number  2  City 


IT  ONLY  TAKES  ONE  IN  GARY 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary's  only  Newspaper 

Over  three  times  the  effective  family  coverage  of  More  than  95  out  of  100  families  in  our  city  zone 

all  Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined  in  this  read  THE  POST  TRIBUNE  each  weekday,  and  in 

market.  No  other  medium  of  any  type  even  ap-  the  entire  Gary  Trading  Area  the  coverage  is  bet- 

proaches  our  audience  in  size  in  this  area.  ter  than  85  out  of  100. 


«0 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  BIG  STORY 


A  lot  depends  on  the 
news  itself  —  but  a  lot 
also  depends  on  the  way 
you  play  it.  Which 
points  a  moral: 


BIG? 


Radio,  TV  and  magazines  are  competing  for  the  time  and 
attention  of  your  readers.  They  cannot  surpass  you  in  news 
coverage  —  so  they  are  wooing  your  readers  with  service 
features,  comedy,  commentary  and  entertainment. 

To  counter,  your  own  coverage  here  must  be  equally  good. 

The  Sun-Times  Syndicate  is  proud  to  provide  teste<l  features 
which  assure  superlative  coverage  of  these  interests.  They 
will  do  a  BIG  job  for  you  —  if  you  play  them  UP  in  size, 
position  and  promotion. 

Survey  your  needs.  Send  for  samples.  Buy  and  schedule 
our  products  with  confidence,  for  each  is: 


.  .  ANOTHER  TESTED 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Wa 


FEATURE 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive  Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


DROSS 

UNBALANCED 

METAL 


FEDERATED  MOR-TIN 


Y^qc'AL^ 

BALANCED  METAL 


THE  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN®  PLAN 

is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  because  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  with  all  metals:  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow. 

Here’s  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Federated  your  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOR-TIN  Metals  on  a  pound-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  added  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  analysis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  . . .  and  that  isn’t  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  Federated’s  Type  Metal  Dept. 

Would  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  Savaloy, 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so,  just  ask  and  we’ll  send  a  pamphlet. 


Amarkan  Snwiling  and  Rafining  Comoany,  •  120  Broadway,  Naw  York  S,  N.  Y. 


UN  Council 
Receives  Plan 
Of  Press  Help 

A  blueprint  for  action  to  help 
give  those  who  report  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  world’s  news  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  foreign  countries 
and  of  international  affairs  has 
been  drafted  by  UN  Secretary- 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
placed  before  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  It  is  one  of 
several  reports  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  Council  when 
it  takes  up  the  subject  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  at  its  cur¬ 
rent  session.  In  its  preparation 
the  Secretary-General  received 
the  collaboration  of  the  UN 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization. 

Last  year  the  Council  called 
for  “a  concrete  program  of  ac¬ 
tion.”  The  Secretary-General 
has  met  the  request  not  with 
recommendations  but  with  what 
he  describes  as  “possibilities  . . . 
set  forth  in  detailed  practical 
terms”  or  “brief  and  pragmatic 
appraisals  of  possible  methods” 
which  the  Council  can  use  as  a 
guide  in  deciding  for  itself  what 
future  action  it  will  take. 

Once  the  Council  has  made 
such  a  decision,  the  report  goes 
on,  professional  circles  might  be 
approached  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  interested  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  participate  in  carrying 
out  the  Council’s  recomenda- 
tions. 

The  Secretary-General  finds 
three  main  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem:  (1)  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession  is,  by  and  large,  depend¬ 
ent  less  on  formal  training  than 
on  learning  through  working; 
(2)  there  is  a  serious  deficiency 
of  opportunities  for  first-hand 
experience  of  international  af¬ 
fairs;  and  (3)  foreign  news  is 
having  an  increasingly  direct 
and  vital  bearing  on  the  great 
masses  of  people  in  every  coun¬ 
try. 

Five  possible  lines  of  action 
are  suggested  under  these  head¬ 
ings:  Fellowships,  Seminars, 
Expert  Aid,  Visits  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Personnel,  and  Role  of 
Schools  of  Journalism. 

U.  S.  Suggestions 
The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  suggested  the  following 
three  measures: 

1.  Special  UN  letter  to  a  re¬ 
presentative  group  of  editors 
and  executives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  media  asking  for 
their  specific  suggestions  as 
to  how  best  the  United  Na¬ 


tions  can  develop  a  concrete 
program  to  promote  among 
news  personnel  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  Weekly  or  monthly  UN  back¬ 
ground  letter  to  such  a  group 
highlighting  problems  of 
general  interest  before  the 
United  Nations  (to  include 
fact  sheets  on  major  United 
Nations  activities  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  editors). 

3.  Tours  by  representatives  of 
the  various  news  media  of 
United  Nations  headquarters 
and  special  briefings  of  these 
groups  on  the  United  Nations 
and  its  problems. 

• 

Buffalo  News’  Cleanup 
Campaign  Gets  Results 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
has  run  a  page  one  story  chal¬ 
lenging  citizens  and  public  of¬ 
ficials  with  the  appeal  carried 
by  city  sanitation  trucks: 
“Help  Make  Buffalo  the  Clean¬ 
est  City  in  the  Nation.”  This 
was  a  continuation  of  similar 
efforts  in  previous  years. 

In  the  News,  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  pictures  and  editorials 
followed  and  cleanup  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  films  presented  by 
News  Station  WBEN-TV.  Be¬ 
fore  Easter,  these  results  be¬ 
came  apparent: 

1)  The  city  had  a  cleanup 
coordinator;  2)  A  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  summonses  and  fines 
from  $5  to  $250;  3)  An  order 
had  gone  out  to  Streets  Division 
employes  to  avoid  strewing  re¬ 
fuse  in  the  streets;  and  4) 
Bennett  High  School  reported¬ 
ly  formed  an  inter-school  com¬ 
mittee  against  litterbugg:ing. 

• 

Ohio  Daily  Ends 
Rumors  With  Facts 

Fairborn,  Ohio 
Proceedings  of  a  closed  in¬ 
formal  meeting  between  mu¬ 
nicipal  officials  and  a  plat  de¬ 
veloper  were  made  public  here 
recently  at  the  urging  of  the 
Daily  Herald. 

After  the  meeting  a  brief 
statement  for  publication  stated 
merely  that  plans  for  a  700- 
home  development  had  been 
postponed  because  the  project 
was  too  burdensome  on  both 
parties  at  this  time. 

In  his  “At  Deadline”  column, 
Bernard  Hilbrink,  Daily  Herald 
editor,  urged  a  complete  airing 
of  the  meeting  to  quiet  rum¬ 
ors  and  speculation  that  were 
hurting  both  the  city  and  de¬ 
veloper. 

Daily  Herald  representatives 
were  present  the  next  day  when 
full  details  of  the  earlier  ses¬ 
sion  were  made  public. 
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WHETHER  IN  TOWNS  OF  1500 

-OR  CITIES  OF  7,000,000 


OUSe  DRIVES  AND 


It’s  a  matter  of  record!  Anyone  looking  through  Cline's 
order  files  will  see  that  size  has  nothing  to  do  with 
who  uses  Cline-Westinghouse  Drives  and  Controls. 
Whether  it’s  in  a  small  town  or  a  big  metropolitan  city, 
chances  are  that  if  it’s  an  important  newspaper,  it  has 
Cline  equipment.  In  fact,  last  year,  as  during  the 
past  42  years,  more  newspapers  have  ordered  from 
Cline  than  from  all  the  competition  combined! 


J^VV^stindhouse 


No  matter  where  there  moy 
be  o  service  call,  there's  a 
CUne-Westinghouse  service* 
man  close  by.  58  convenient 
service  stations  are  locoted 
strategically  over  the  USA 
.  ..everyorte  with  a  telephorte 
on  o  24  hour  olert. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMFANY 
3405  West  47th  Street,  Chicago  33,  lllirtolt 
Lot  Artgelet  17,  Californio  e  New  York  17,  New  York 


Chinese  Daily 
Proposed  for 
Intellectuals 

San  Fbancisco 
Target  date  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new  Chinese-language 
daily  with  nationwide  circula¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States 
has  been  set  for  June  1. 

The  paper  will  be  specially 
designed  for  the  10,000  Chinese 
intellectuals  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  reports  Shih-Chi  Wu,  edi¬ 
tor.  The  newspaper  will  be 
called  the  Free  China  Daily. 

A  bold  design  for  service  to 
Chinese  scholars  who  formulate 
the  thinking  customarily  adopt¬ 
ed  by  China’s  millions  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  project,  Mr.  Wu  re¬ 
vealed  during  a  visit  to  the 
modest  quarters  being  renovated 
here  for  the  new  publishing  ven¬ 
ture. 

Notable  Advisors 
The  newly  incorporated  pub¬ 
lishing  company  has  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  the  services  of  an  editorial 
advisory  board  of  San  Francisco 
area  notables  headed  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

An  advisory  board  is  headed 


by  Dr.  Hu  Shih  of  New  York 
City,  described  by  Mr.  Wu  as 
“the  leader,  the  symbol  and  the 
champion”  of  this  new  move. 

Mr.  Wu  was  with  the  Young 
China  Daily  here  from  1947 
until  just  recently,  when  plans 
for  the  Free  China  Daily  be¬ 
gan  developing. 

Young  China  Daily  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1910  by  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-Sun,  who  was  then  plan¬ 
ning  the  revolution  which  in 
1911  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Sponsoring  Group 

Co-members  of  the  American 
sponsoring  group  serving  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  presently  include 
Admiral  C.  M.  Cook,  formerly 
commander  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  now  retired,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  Clare 
Goodwin,  president.  Pacific 
Coast  Baseball  League,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Others  on  this  board  include 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Sproul,  presi¬ 
dent,  University  of  California; 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director. 
Institute  for  Journalistic  Stu¬ 
dies,  Stanford  University;  Ro¬ 
ger  Lapham,  former  mayor  of 
San  Francisco;  Robert  R.  Gros, 
manager  of  advertising.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  and  Prof. 
Robert  Kemer,  University  of 
California. 

A  third  group  active  in  ad¬ 


vancing  the  cause  of  the  Free 
China  Daily  is  composed  of 
Chinatown  businessmen  who 
who  are  stockholders  in  Pub- 
blishing  Co.,  Inc.,  which  will 
publish  the  daily,  Mr.  Wu  said. 
A  new  Cox-o-type  flatbed  press 
from  Chicago,  a  type-casting 
machine  from  Japan  and  Chi¬ 
nese  type  shipped  in  from 
Hong  Kong  are  among  items 
of  equipment. 

The  press  pit  already  has 
been  installed  at  the  plant 
located  at  719  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco  8.  Printing  will 
be  from  this  California  point 
because  it  provides  the  best 
center  for  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  from  China,  Mr.  Wu  said. 

The  editor  pointed  out  that 
Chinatowns  in  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  now  have 
an  estimated  100,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

There  are  10  daily  Chinese 
langfuage  newspapers  in  this 
country  —  five  in  New  York, 
one  in  Chicago  and  four  here — 
Mr.  Wu  reports.  None  of  these, 
he  reports,  caters  specifically  to 
the  “intellectuals.” 

• 

Crime  Inside 

Cincinnati 

Crime  news  was  barred  from 
the  Timea-Star’s  front  page  on 
Good  Friday,  order  of  David 
Ingalls,  publisher. 


Publicity  Can’t  1 
Be  Punishment 

WASHINOTIW 

Federal  agency  publicity 
leased  for  the  purpose  of  dis> 
crediting  any  person  under  ia. 
vestigation  or  any  party  to  tbs 
proceeding  would  constitute  re* 
versible  error,  if  Congress  ae> 
cepts  a  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

Former  President  Hoover  and 
his  associates  have  reminded 
that  the  Administrative  Proc^ 
dure  Act  of  1946  declared  “pul^ 
licity  may  in  no  case  be  utilized 
directly  or  indirectly  as  a  pen¬ 
alty  or  punishment  save  as  so 
authorized.” 

The  Commission  found  some 
Federal  agencies  —  FCC  and 
NLRB  were  mentioned  —  delay 
decisions  too  long  leaving  the 
rights  of  litigants  undeter¬ 
mined. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  corps 
of  hearing  commissioners  be 
created  to  replace  commission 
and  board  examiners,  given 
broader  judicial  authority  to 
enter  appealable  decisions,  and 
made  subject  to  surveillance  and 
assignment  by  a  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  office,  “Legal 
Services  and  Procedures.” 


/ 
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LOIVG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS* 


and  the  LOIVG  ISLABID  STAR- JOURNAL** 

Combined  Circulation  •  •  •  INCREASED  33,545  in  1  YEAR! 


*240,743 
**  87,198 


LONG  iSLAND  SUNDAY  DRESS 

has  added  60,170  NEW  reader-families  in  just  one  year  .  .  .  the 


ABC  Publishers  Statement,  March  31, 
1955  is  . 
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100  YEARS  AGO... 

SUTTER’S  MILL... 


Today  it’s 


CALIFORNIA’S 

SECOND  GOLD  RUSH! 


Keeping  up  with  a  booming  new 
metropolis  like  San  Jose  isn’t  easy 
. . .  particularly  when  it’s  the  heart 
of  “California’s  second  gold  rush.” 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  REASO 
WHY  H's  SAN  JOSE  for  SEU! 

!  *  Top  U.S.  gain  in  new  homes  .  .  .44^^!  * 

I 

i 

*  70%* above  U.S.  average  in  retail  sales  gain! 

*  33^*  population  gain  .  .  .  now  385,000! 

*  Home  of  new  $50,000,000  Ford  plant! 

*  2  billion  in  bank  debits  . . .  Up  26.2% !  * 


*  And  Half  Our  Dollars  Do  Grow  On  Trees! 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  R  I  D D E R - J O H N S ,  INC. 


jy  the  Mercury  and  News  Cover  San  Jose 


That’s  a  fact  too.  Not  everyone 
is  able  to  keep  abreast  of  such 
fast-growing  newspapers  as  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News. 

So ... 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  MERCURY  &  NEWS 
COVER  METROPOLITAN  SAN  JOSE 


O  Daily  circulation... Over  86,000  •  Up  30.6%* 
O  Sunday  circulation...C)ver  75,000  •  Up  50%* 
O  Total  lineage _ 34,316,250  •  Up  19.1%* 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 


A  RIDDIR  NIWSPAPER 


1 


ALIFORNIA’S 


S  T  A  K  E  y  0  I  H  (  LAI  M  \  ()  \y  / 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

A  RIDDER  new  spaper 


RFPRF^FKJTFD  NATIOKJAItY  RY  R IDDFR.  inHNI^  IKIC 


Production 
Records  Are 
Aim  of  ANPA 

Research  on  preparation  of 
simple  adequate  forms  to  main¬ 
tain  records  of  composing  room 
production  and  costs  is  the  first 
project  not  dealing  directly 
with  mechanical  production 
techniques  and  equipment  an¬ 
nounced  by  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Research  Institute. 

There  is  broad  agreement  on 
the  need  for  forms  to  be  used, 
with  variations  as  to  size  of 
newspaper  plants,  giving  the 
essential  facts  on  composing 
room  production  and  costs.  Ma¬ 
terial  would  be  basic  and  avail¬ 
able  to  those  publishers  who 
would  want  to  compare  with 
each  other. 

The  ANPA  might  be  able  to 
e.stablish  some  kind  of  regular 
reporting  service  similar  to 
ANPA  reports  on  waste  pai)er 
figures  which  have  become  ac¬ 
cepted  statistics  for  individual 
publishers  to  check  their  own 
operations. 

In  one  form  or  another  this 
idea  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittees  for  several  years  but 
now  the  committee  believes  it 
requires  attention  on  a  wider 
base  in  the  newspaper  business. 

A  Mechanical  subcommittee 
headed  by  J.  Harold  Mintun, 
production  manager  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  wider  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  specialist  will  direct  the 
project  as  one  of  several  now 
conducted  by  ANPA  Research 
Institute  and  reports  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
ANPA  membership. 


Pensions  Won 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

The  Times-Sitar  Editorial 
Union  (AFL)  has  finally  won 
its  fight  for  pensions.  Past  pen¬ 
sions  were  privately  given  by 
management. 

Meanwhile  the  Guild,  com- 
prising  Post  editorial  and 
Times-Star  business  department 
staffers,  is  studying  an  offer  of 
a  $2  weekly  cash  increase  this 
year  and  the  equivalent  applied 
to  pensions  beginning  in  1956. 
EJnquirer  employes  have  had 
the  pension  plan  seven  years. 
Henry  F.  Childress  is  president 
of  the  local  Guild;  Paul  Sullivan 
and  Herb  Heise  are,  respec¬ 
tively,  Times-Star  and  Enquirer 
union  heads. 


Throw  Aways  ; 
Suspended 
In  Portland 

Portland,  Ore. 

“Throw  away”  days  are  at  an 
end  here  in  Portland,  and  a 
rosy  dream  of  some  advertisers 
has  vanished  into  thin  air. 

Free-distribution  shopper  pa¬ 
pers  undertaken  by  both  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  Morning 
Oregonian  have  been  suspend¬ 
ed  after  trial  runs,  following 
the  old  Portland  Shopping 
News,  which  died  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  into  publishing  limbo. 

“Even  at  the  outset  of  our 
‘throw-away’  efforts,  the  jour¬ 
nal  was  not  very  sanguine 
about  its  possibilities,”  explains 
Harry  McLain,  Journal  adver- j 
Using  director,  “We  undertook  | 
publishing  the  ‘Journal  Buyers 
duide’  at  the  request  of  a  size-  I 
able  grouD  of  downtown  adver-  j 
tisers  and  in  mid-February  it  j 
was — with  consent  of  the  adver-  j 
tiser.s — suspended.” 

Experiments 

The  Journal  carried  on  the  j 
experiment  with  the  advertisers  ! 
for  nearly  five  months,  starting  I 
with  its  first  Buyers  Guide  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  23.  I 

The  Oregonian  started  a  Fri-  j 
day  edition  of  the  Oregonian 
Shopper  on  Sept.  24.  Both  pa-  ! 
pers  published  Sunday  shopping  : 
papers,  too.  After  approximate-  ' 
ly  one  month  the  Oregonian  | 
dropped  its  Sunday  edition  and  ; 
then  withdrew  from  the  shop¬ 
per  field  shortly  before  Jan.  1. 

The  Journal  ran  its  Sunday 
editions  until  Jan.  1  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  Thursday  Buyers 
Guide  until  mid-February. 

In  all  cases,  advertising  in  the 
throw-aways  was  limited  to  re¬ 
printing  of  advertisements 
which  previously  appeared  in  a 
regular  edition  of  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Ad  rates  varied,  since  they 
were  determined  on  a  cost  basis 
governed  by  the  size  of  the 
throw-away  produced.  Larger 
editions  brought  lower  per-page 
costs  and  lower  ad  charges. 

“We  gave  it  a  good  try,”  Mr. 
McLain  said,  “and  now  adver¬ 
tisers  seem  convinced.  The 
Journal  went  along  with  their 
idea  until  they  agreed  that  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Buyers  Guide 
was  in  order.” 

• 

Derby  Sponsor 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour- 
nal  has  joined  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  sponsoring  the  Soap  Box 
Derby  this  year.  The  News- 
Sentinel  was  incorrectly  listed 
in  E  &  P  recently. 


HOW  ACB  SERVICES  HELP  INCREASE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  COOPERATES 

with  the 

Newspaper  Publishers* 
own  organizations  in  the 
/wvS  interest  of  increased 
jBl^^l^neiespaper  advertising 


T?HR0UGH0UT  the  years.  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  has  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  furnishing 
them  with  important  and  timely  information  which  they  have 
been  able  to  use.  In  addition  ACB  service  facilities  are  al¬ 
ways  available  to  Publishers  and  their  representatives. 

From  ACB’s  up-to-the-minute  files  of  advertising  linage, 
it  has  supplied  data  on  many  product  lines,  both  national 
and  local.  This  has  been  made  possible  because  ACB  reads 
every  daily  newspaper  for  the  publishers  and  keeps  accurate 
records  on  many  items  of  advertised  merchandise  through  its 
Newspaper  Research  Services.  Thus  the  supplying  of  in¬ 
formation  helps  these  organizations  to  relate  “cause  and 
effect’*  in  newspaper  advertising  and  to  promote  and  extend 
the  uses  of  newspaper  advertising. 


ACB’s  Data  Filas  Increase 

ACB  works  consistently  to  furnish 
its  Newspaper  Research  Services  to 
more  merchandisers.  As  new  clients 
are  added,  the  wealth  of  available 
data  increases,  and  the  possibilities 
for  increased  newspaper  advertising 
become  even  greater. 

ACB’s  own  advertising  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
on  these  services  continues  with¬ 
out  interruption.  For  more  than  12 
years  liberal  space  has  run  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age,  Advertising  Agency, 
Printers’  Ink,  Sales  Management, 
Tide  and  other  publications.  ACB 
also  publishes  “Scan”,  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  monthly  house  organ  to  acquaint 
merchandisers  with  the  Research 
Services  in  its  various  forms. 

ACB’s  Newspaper  Research  Ser¬ 


vices  (like  ACB’s  Checking  Proof 
Service  for  Publishers)  has  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  solve  the  “checking  copy 
problem”  for  over  1600  newspaper 
subscribers  and  this  in  turn  has 
helped  agencies  and  advertisers. 

A  Growth  Factor 

All  of  these  various  efforts  which 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau  makes 
are,  we  believe,  a  very  definite  plus 
factor  in  the  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising,  both  local  and  national. 

All  this  service  value,  so  much 
appreciated  and  utilized  by  sever¬ 
al  thousand  national  advertisers, 
manufacturers  and  advertising 
agencies,  could  not  have  been  made 
available  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers. 


ACB  Service  eooperatec  wHb  eewtpaper  puUhhert  Im  making  it  eatier 
lor  ageeeiei  oed  adverthert  to  WM  Newtpapert — hr  their  adverthieg. 

^  aCB  *  Modtion  Ava.,  Naw  York  •  18  S.  Michigan,  Chicago 

Sarvka  *  20  S.  Third  Si.,  Cohmbus  •  161  Jaffanon,  Mamphis 

Otfkai  •  31  Flr»l  St.,  Son  Francisco 
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AT  THE  AN  PA  MEETING . . .  everybody's  talking  about  it* 
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Filing  System  Is  Key 
To  Church  News  Task 

By  Ruth  E.  Riley 

Church  Editor,  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kansan 


Since  the  Kansan  received  an 
award  of  merit  for  its  coverage 
of  church  news  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  inquiries  as  to  “how 
you  did  it.”  We  really  can’t 
say. 

The  Kansan  simply  was  try¬ 
ing  to  give  good  publicity  to  all 
local  churches,  dependent  upon 
their  cooperation,  while  at  the 
same  time  using  only  such 
church  news  as  would  be  of 
reader  interest  to  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  readers. 

To  achieve  this  we  have  work¬ 
ed  at  making  church  people  un¬ 
derstand  why  we  do  church 
news  as  we  do.  We’ve  been 
politely  honest  with  them  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  have  been  understanding 
and  helpful,  willing  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  make  it  worthwhile  for 
us  as  well  as  themselves. 

Somehow,  it  worked. 

Ever-Ready  Clippings 

Any  job  is  simplified  if  it  has 
a  purpose  and  some  sort  of  sys¬ 


tem  is  followed.  At  the  Kansan 
a  filing  system  for  the  church 
desk  has  proved  itself  an  asset, 
making  quick  location  of  au¬ 
thentic  information  possible. 

Our  files,  made  up  largely  of 
clippings  from  our  own  paper, 
with  occasional  additional  in¬ 
formation  added,  are  manila 
envelopes  2^4x5  inches  in  strong 
pasteboard  boxes. 

The  file  envelopes  on  minis¬ 
ters  and  important  local  church 
folks  list  the  name,  church,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  of 
the  individual  and  the'  church; 
also  another  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  if  there  is  one. 

The  churches  are  filed  separ¬ 
ately,  with  addi-esses,  telephone 
numbers,  name  of  pastor  and 
his  home  telephone,  church  sec¬ 
retary’s  name,  and  if  possible 
one  additional  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  envelope.  More 
recently  the  name  of  any  Scout 
troop  sponsored  is  being  listed 
as  well  on  the  envelope.  All 


these  are  time-savers.  Inside 
are  clippings  of  important 
events,  such  as  the  dedication  of 
a  new  unit. 

Upkeep  Is  Easy 

Another  box  has  listings  on 
out-of-town  persons  who  have, 
or  may,  make  visits;  and  an¬ 
other  box  carries  listings  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  schools,  and  im¬ 
portant  events  to  which  refer- 
ance  may  be  needed  at  times. 

Building  up  such  a  file  seemed 
a  formidable  task,  but  its  up¬ 
keep  is  easy,  and  its  value  in 
many  ways  is  proven  every 
week. 

Besides  these  files  we  keep 
a  large,  looseleaf  notebook  con¬ 
cerning  churches  with  any  sort 
of  building  program. 

Besides  being  in  alphabetical 
order  each  under  its  own  de¬ 
nomination,  the  denominations 
are  entered  in  alphabetical 
order.  Here,  too,  are  listed  the 
building  committee  chairmen, 
and  others  who  may  give'  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  steps 
taken  from  time  to  time.  On 
each  sheet  are  clippings  of 
stories  used,  or  notations  as  to 
when  last  contact  was  made 
and  when  it  is  advisable  to  call 
again. 

Each  January  the  Kansan  is¬ 
sues  a  Progress  edition  in 


which  the  progress  for  the  past 
year  in  the  Kansas  City  area 
is  given  in  detail.  The  churches 
which  have  new  buildings  or 
will  have  them  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  get  their  share  of  pub¬ 
licity,  and  our  book  is  valuable 
in  helping  us  to  overlook  none. 

Desk  Calendar 

Besides  these  precautions  the 
desk  calendar  gets  its  share  of 
notes  on  things  to  come. 

Even  with  these  precautions 
we  realize  the  need  for  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  churches  them¬ 
selves,  which  so  often  desire 
publicity,  but  know  littlj  of  the 
newspaper’s  rules. 

We  have  prepared  a  form  let¬ 
ter  which  sets  forth  our  basic 
requirements  for  a  news  story, 
our  deadlines,  some  items  we 
do  not  care  for,  such  as  the 
mei-e  announcement  that  the 
Ladies  Aid  met  yesterday,  and 
other  pertinent  information. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  story,  we  try  to  explain 
why,  how  it  might  have  been 
usable,  as  if  the  Ladies  Aid 
meeting  had  been  announced  be¬ 
forehand;  and  we  try  to  point 
out  the  news  we  would  like  to 
have  in  the  future. 

In  short,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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now  for  newspapers  . . . 

“Play  Better  Golf”  by  Tommy  Armour 

Launched  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  other  leading  newspapers... 
this  new  feature,  by  the  nation’s  foremost  golf  instructor  and 
maker  of  champions ...  shows  the  reader  how  to  hit  the  ball  — 
and  hit  it  well! 

Three  times  a  week,  Tommy  Armour  in  short,  informative  and 
illustrated  text  of  less  than  a  hundred  words  cuts  through  theory 
...shares  his  proven  principles  and  methods ...  helps  everyone 
play  a  better  game. 

Armour  is  the  author  of  the  best  selling  book  “How  To  Play 
Your  Best  Golf,”  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster ...  star  and  sole 
performer  in  a  series  of  educational  home  movies  on  golf  recently 
produced  by  Castle  Films.  At  the  Boca  Raton  Club  in  Florida, 
where  he  has  been  the  pro  since  1929,  Armour’s  help  and  advice 
are  regularly  sought  by  top  golfers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

His  pupils  include  Lawson  Little,  Julius  Boros.  Byron  Nelson, 

Frank  Stranahan,  Babe  Didrikson,  Betty  Jameson,  and  Patty  Berg. 

Wire,  write  or  phone  today  for  proofs  and  prices,  while 
Tommy  Armour’s  Play  Better  Golf  is  still  available  in  your  city! 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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It  is  ever  the  responsibility  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  do  more  than  inform  the  com¬ 
munity  and  interpret  news  in  context  of 
the  times. 

Through  its  advertising  columns  the  press 
must  contribute  to  sound  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  enhancing  the  movement  of 
goods  .  .  .  helping  the  retailer,  the  whole¬ 
saler,  the  distributor,  the  manufacturer, 
and  thereby  the  community’s  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  standard  of  living. 

The  newspaper’s  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  is  important  in  this  picture  of 
prospering  growth.  His  liaison  between 
the  newspaper  and  its  general  advertisers 
plays  an  important  part  in  presenting  to 
the  advertiser  the  current  facts  on  sales 
potential  of  America’s  markets  and  on  the 
influential  newspapers  that  serve  them. 
Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney  is  proud  of 
the  part  it  plays,  side  by  side  with  the 
newspaper  publisher  and  the  advertiser  in 
this  great  marketing  industry. 

BURKE,  KUIPERS 
and  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Oklahoma  City 
Charlotte  •  Kansas  City  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 


Daily  S  5  Year  church  News 


Drive  Wins 
Vote  Machine 


{Continued  from  page  72) 


A  campaign  started  in  1950 
by  the  New  Kensington  Daily 
Dispatch  to  have  voting  ma¬ 
chines  installed  for  elections  by 
county  officials  neared  a  suc¬ 
cessful  end,  William  Ahlstrom, 
managing  editor,  said. 

Westmoreland  County  Com¬ 
missioners  replied  to  a  letter 
dispatched  by  City  Editor  Jo¬ 
seph  Oravec,  who  handled  the 
five-year  campaign  with  series 


sible,  we  wish  to  help  the 
churches.  To  make  our  church 
page  worthwhile  not  only  to 
the  members  but  to  the  un- 
New  Kensington,  Pa.  churched,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  church  has  a  purpose  and 
how  it  goes  about  accomplishing 
the  making  of  betteT  people  and 
in  turn  of  a  better  world. 
Stories  Desired 
This,  then,  was  the  theme 
around  which  we  built  the  scrap 
book  which  won  for  the  Kansan 
a  certificate  of  merit  from  the 
National  Religious  Publicity 
Council. 

A  collection  was  made  of  clip- 
,  j  pings  which,  under  the  guidance 

of  articles,  editorials  and  news  r  t.  Kingman,  promotion 
coverage,  and  explained  that  n^^ager  for  the  Kansan,  wen- 
bids  would  sought  before  ji^^ed  into  four  classifications 
June  and  voting  machines  pur-  ^nd  placed  in  an  indexed  scrap 
chased  in  time  for  the  Novem-  boo^  under  these  listings: 
ber  elections.  Qyj.  general  coverage: 

As  a  result  of  the  Dispatch  This  showed  several  typical 
campaign,  interest  on  voting  Sunday  issue  church  pages,  and 
machines  reached  other  com-  typical  columns  used  in  the 
munities  and  the  voting  ma-  Monday  through  Friday  cover- 
chine  question  was  voted  on  in  age  (we  do  not  run  any  church 
a  referendum  in  New  Kensing-  news  on  Saturday  except  in 
ton  and  Monessen,  in  1953.  The  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as 
city  of  Arnold  voted  on  the  arrangements  for  services  after 
same  question  a  year  later.  In  the  building  has  been  damaged 
each  city,  the  electorate  voted  by  fire — or  flood,  as  in  1961. 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  re-  2.  Stories  we  like  to  get: 
placing  the  paper  ballot  sys-  Overseas  relief  programs;  stor- 
tem.  ies  of  outstanding  church  lead- 

Although  voting  machines  stories  of  cooperation 

were  requested  by  the  elector-  smong  denominations  to  pitv 
ate,  the  county  officials  failed  mot®  worthwhile  endeavors  or 

combat  adverse  conditions; 
World  Day  of  Prayer  and  other 
union  services;  stories  of  pro¬ 
motion  of  use  of  Christianity 
in  business  and  other  everyday 
fields. 

3.  How  we  help  our  churches 
grrow:  Here  were  stories  of 


to  provide  them  in  the  time 
specified  by  the  election  laws. 

Mr.  Oravec,  who  covered  a 
vote  fraud  trial  in  which  19 
persons  from  New  Kensington 
and  Monessen  election  boards 
were  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty 
to  vote  fraud  chargees  in  U.  S. 


District  Court,  revived  the  is-  b.uiWinK  progranw,  of  dedica- 
sue  last  January  with  a  series  fwilities,  and 

of  articles  “indicting”  the  elec-  Progress  edi¬ 
tion  system.  He  scored  the  city  telling  what  had  been  ac- 

and  county  officials  for  failure  co“Pbshed  the  Paft  year  and 
to  provide  voters  with  voting  contemplated  for  the 

machines.  year  ^ginning. 

.  ^  ...  .  ,  .  ,  4.  How  we  help  our  local 

A  stending  editorial  with  a  churches  make  more  news  for 
chronological  history  m  the  0^,^  readers:  Here  was  display- 
rainpai^  was  published  by  tte  ^jje  form  letter  already  men- 
Daily  Dispatch  daily  until  the  tioned;  and  also  was  shown  an 
county  commissioners  met  with  example  of  bad  publicity  and 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Industrial  Qug  q£  good  publicity,  the  for- 
Union  Council,  CIO,  an  organ-  with  notations  on  what 

ization  which  took  up  the  fight,  important  information  had  becfn 
The  reply  from  the  county  omitted  from  an  otherwise 
commissioners  to  Mr.  Oravec  worthwhile  story;  the  second 
revealed  that  advertisements  pointing  out  why  it  was  com- 
would  be  placed  before  June  plete.  Also  shown  were  some 
1  and  that  contrary  to  reports  stories  of  the  kind  we  like  to 
the  county  officials  intended  to  get  best,  neatly  typed  articles 
fully  equip  the  three  munici-  sent  in  well  in  advance  con- 
palities  at  one  time.  cerning  important  events. 
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PUBLISHED  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  EVERY  MORNING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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2  Unions  May  Fight 
Over  Composition 


Chicago 

Possibility  of  conflict  between 
International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  for 
jurisdiction  in  the  photo  com¬ 
position  process  was  raised  this 
week  in  an  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  bulletin  to 
publishers. 

The  ANPA  bulletin  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  joint  statement 
of  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  and  IPEU  President 
Wilfred  T.  Connell  issued  last 
December  in  connection  with  the 
agreement  reached  then  with 


respect  to  the  Fotosetter  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Since  the  Milwaukee  agree¬ 
ment  there  have  been  other 
settlements,  notably  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  which  differ 
somewhat  from  the  settlement 
made  at  Milwaukee.  ANPA’s 
Special  Standing  Committee 
bulletin  for  April  8  notes  that 
ITU  President  Randolph  in  an 
April  bulletin  to  ITU  members 
had  this  to  say  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Substitute  Processes”: 

“The  heat  time  to  protect  our 
jurisdiction  over  composing 


room  work  is  before  substitute 
processes  are  actually  intro¬ 
duced.  Members  should  watch 
for  such  processes  and  see  that 
our  traditional  jurisdiction  is 
maintained.  Lost  jurisdiction 
means  a  loss  of  jobs  along  with 
available  work  for  our  members. 
It  is  much  easier  to  protect 
our  jurisdiction  than  to  try  to 
reclaim  it  after  it  has  gone 
elsewhere  by  default.” 

The  ANPA  bulletin  also 
quotes  IPEU  President  Connell 
as  stating  in  the  April  issue 
of  American  Photo  Engraver 
“unless  the  exact  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  set-up  of  the  work 
flow  is  known,  there  is  no 
equitable  way  to  adjudicate  jur¬ 
isdictional  lines,  if  no  machines 
are  installed  or  contemplated.” 


posing  viewpoints,  the  Special 
Standing  Committee’s  bulletin 
says  the  ANPA  committee  “does 
not  presume  to  say  that  the 
demarcation  line  between  ITU 
and  IPEU  on  Fotosetter  jur¬ 
isdiction  should  invariably  fall 
at  any  particular  point.  There 
would  seem  to  be  logic  to  Mr. 
Connell’s  argument  that  the  de- 
mai-cation  line  may  vary  with 
particular  local  situations. 

“All  that  the  Committee 
strives  to  do  is  to  acquaint 
ANPA  members  with  the  di¬ 
verse  claims  of  ITU  and  IPEU 
on  Fotosetter  jurisdiction  so 
that  they  may  have  the  full 
facts  at  hand  when  either  of  the 
two  unions  makes  a  speciflc 
proposal  in  this  regard.” 

The  ANPA  bulletin  carries 
Mr.  Connell’s  statement  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Photo  En¬ 
graver,  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  Journal  operation,  stating: 

“Here,  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  physical  set-up  of  the 
equipment  in  the  composing 
room  and  the  flow  of  work 
paralleled  the  hot  metal  process 
as  used  in  the  ad  room,  but  now 
we  find  that  this  joint  agree¬ 
ment  is  being  used  by  the  ITU 
in  all  negotiations  as  the  ap¬ 
proved  pattern  for  jurisdictional 
allocation.  This  is  far  from  the 
fact. 

“The  ITU  is  proceeding  on 
the  principle  that  they  must  get 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  Foto¬ 
setter  and  its  product  in  their 
j  contracts  prior  to  installation  of 
j  the  equipment,  or  when  the 
I  process  is  put  into  operation 
some  of  their  historical  process 
may  be  lost  to  other  unions  or 
even  to  non-union  workers.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  theory,  they  have 
pressured  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  employers  into  in¬ 
serting  their  phraseology  into 
their  contracts.  To  some  extent, 
especially  where  we  are  not  in 
negotiation,  they  have  succeed¬ 
ed. 

“We  are  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  unless  the  exact 
type  of  equipment  and  set-up 
of  the  work  flow  is  known,  there 
is  no  equitable  way  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  jurisdiction  lines,  if  no  ma¬ 
chines  are  installed  or  contem¬ 
plated,  the  allocation  of  juris¬ 
diction  is,  ‘putting  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse.’ 

“We  have  no  desire  to  take 
work  away  from  any  printing 
trade  group  and  are  willing  and 
i  eager  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
'  any  particular  and  concrete  case 
I  as  it  arises,  but  we  are  not 


In  presenting  these  two  op- 


The  Elrod 

gives  you  a  wide  range  of  material 

One  Elrod  machine  produces  leads,  slugs,  border  rule  and 
base  material  for  mounting  cuts,  shell  casts  and  electros, 
as  well  as  metal  furniture  for  blocking  out  and  for  make¬ 
up.  This  wide  range  of  material,  from  1-point  to  36-points 
in  thickness  (see  illustration  below),  is  available  from  a 
single  machine,  and  explains  why  many  plants  make  the 
Elrod  the  basis  of  strip  material  production. 


And  what  a  relief  for  the  compositor  always  to  have  enough 
strip  material  on  hand,  when  and  where  he  needs  it !  With 
the  Elrod  on  the  job,  he  knows  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
material  to  see  him  through,  and  so  his  work  proceeds  with 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  The  pleasant  experience  of 
satisfied  users  may  be  yours  also. 


The  Elrod  is  a  single-purpose 
machine  for  producing  strip 
material,  compact  and  simple 
in  design  and  mechanism. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  203S  Clybourn  Avenue.  Chicago  14.  HI.  i  over  our  historical  skills  and 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

COLOR 

FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Is  Helping  to  Serve  the  Dynamic 
Growth  in  Newspaper 

ROP  COLOR 

Printing 

In  1954,  186  newspapers*  published 

69,602,906 

Lines  of  R  O  P  Color  Advertising  j 

157o  Gain  Over  1953! 

H  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
ROP  Color  Service  for 
Newspapers  Celebrates  Its 
Second  Anniversary  With 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

(Detaib  on  Back  Flap) 

NE^  LO^  MAT  COSTS 
NEW,  EXPANDED  SERVICES 


*As  measured  by  Media  Records 


jimMm 


fils:  MfL^I 


The  100  weekly  color  files  issued  to 
have  presented  oyer  6,000  editori 


I  to  subscribers  in  the  past  two  years  ■ 


torial  and  advertising  color  pages 


America’s  best  R  O  P  GdIoc  from  50  member 
newspa|X!rs,  manufacturers,  trade  associations, 
Vogue-W right  Studios  and  other  sources  in  . . 


You  Can  Subscribe  to 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

AT  mw  LOW  PRICES 


L5 

per  month  for  one  year  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  less  than  25,000 

L7.50 

per  month  for  one  year  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  of  25,000  to 
50,000 

'20 

per  month  for  one  year  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  of  50,000  to 
100,000 

S22» 

per  month  for  one  year  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  over  100,000 

The  price  for  mominB-evenins  combina¬ 
tion  newspapers  is  based  on  combined 
daily  circulation. 


NEW,  EXPANDED  SERVICE 
INCLUDES: 

1.  Weekly  Color  File 

Tear  sheets  and  proofs  of  color  pages  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country— one,  two  and  full 
color  pages— editorial  features  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  pages  you  can  sell  in  your  market  —  in¬ 
cluding  advance  proofs  of  color  campaigns  by 
I  national  manufacturers,  special  feature  color 
pages,  and  idea  and  information  pages. 

h  2.  Low  G>st  Mats 

I  Mat  and  plate  prices  have  been  reduced  12%  to 
50%  effective  April  1,  1955.  Quantity  discoimts 
to  agencies  and  advertisers.  Prices  on  request. 

3.  Special  Sales  and 
Promotion  Helps 

A  variety  of  practical  selling  helps  —  promotion 
, ,  ads,  presentation  materials,  result  stories,  etc.  — 

will  be  added  to  the  service,  now  entering  its  third 
successful  year.  Join  the  104  subscribers  who  are 
capitalizing  on  the  dynamic  growth  of  ROP  Color! 


Write  today  for  further  dei 


THf  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


for  newspapers 


Milwaukee  1.  Wis.  Phone  Broadway 


•  "I  During  the  first  week,  Private  course,  the  paper  did  not  depend 

Uaiiv  UDens  L»oors  Wieczorek  covered  his  beat  in  entirely  upon  the  efforts  of  the 

J  the  company  of  experienced  re-  trainee  in  reporting  the  story 

^  1  1  •  TV  porters.  At  all  times  his  work  to  the  public.  They  did,  however, 

I  I ^  1  «  la  was  closely  supervised  by  City  build  the  story  around  his  basic 

X  Vi  kiVilVXlV:/!  XV.V:;j|XVil  O  ConsUnt  em-  reporting. 

Fort  MacAbthxjk,  Calif,  completion  of  the  orientation  ^rlpar**^ronr^se"and^oh  ^ 

A  unique  uu-the-job  iVuluiug  tour,  Prirato  Wieczorek  re-  S  “  »S'nr  aatiatjunr  job,  ^.v.te  Wi«:. 

w.  oea  A.....,...]  fra  Ai.«  earl,' A»e.: o I  joctivo  repoiTing.  zorok  statod  that  hc  acouired 

program  here,  furnishes  an  ex-  turned  to  the  editorial  office  AiA„_  „  i  •  a  a. 

^  1  «rar!~.,«A;ra.a  lazaA^eaeara  azrVaaa^a  la«  ™oo  o«=l»^zzrl  o  rlaaoL-  AftCr  a  tOUr  Of  COVClTing  a  ValUSble  lUSlght  lUtO  COntem* 

ample  of  cooperation  between  where  he  was  assig^ned  a  desk  .....  j  ^K.-Aaaoa.!-.  i  u  a  i 

....  j  •  A.  -Au  A  -A  births,  marriages  and  obituaries,  porary  labor-management  rela- 

military  and  civilian  enterprise  with  a  typewriter.  ,  1-  xj  jj  j  av  a  au  j 

j  ^  Au  A  ..  1  j  • _  A_« •  ,  ...  .  progressed  to  coverage  of  tions.  He  added  that  the  educa- 

.  ,  ®  •  •  ^  AU '  readily  apparent  to  lo^al  sports  events.  All  the  high  tional  advantage  of  on-the-spot 

benefits  by  receiving  the  equiv-  Private  Wieczorek  at  this  stage  school  football  games  were  re-  reporting  of  the  strike  was  as 
alent  of  a  y  ws  study  in  a  col-  that  this  was  to  be  no  hit-or-  ported  by  Private  Wieczorek.  valuable  to  him  as  an  entire  col- 


phasis  was  placed  upon  “tight” 
copy  —  clear,  concise  and  ob¬ 
jective  reporting. 


Aside  from  performing  a 
satisf3nng  job.  Private  Wiec¬ 
zorek  stated  that  he  acquired 


lege  journalism  school. 

In  October,  1954,  the  co-spon- 
sors  of  the  program,  Lewis 


miss  program  of  disorganized 


effort.  The  story  assignments  beat  alone  the  second  week, 
were  planned  well  in  advance  During  this  period  a  police 


Private  Wieczorek  covered  his  lege  course  in  labor-manage- 
at  alone  the  second  week,  ment  relations. 


VA  AZAkj  were  planned  well  in  advance  During  this  period  a  police  Successive  soldier-trainees  re- 

^  *p7  t  Major  Sul-  safety  program  was  instituted,  ceived  the  same  training.  News 

w  n’  Starting  with  simple  news  He  covered  it  in  its  entirety,  stories  differed  but  the  pro- 

A  briefs,  the  course  progressed  The  big  story,  a  strike  in  a  local  gram  progressed  in  the  same 

through  a  meaty  labor-man-  cannery,  gave  him  the  opportu-  manner  from  small  news  briefs 

fort  Mac  A  ur,  co  c  v  an  agement  relations  problem  in  a  nity  to  demonstrate  his  newly-  to  the  coverage  of  major  news 


executed  a  plan  whereby  sol- 
dier-reporters,  newly  assigned 
to  the  Public  information  Office 
would  work  daily  on  the  local 
newspaper  as  cub  reporters  for 
a  two-week  period. 

To  date  four  men  have  finish¬ 
ed  the  course  and  each  has  en¬ 
dorsed  it  as  being  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  beneficial. 

Two  Benefits 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  sol- 
dier  with  the  operation  of  a 
modem  newspaper  plant,  the  W 

program  offers  two-fold  bene-  1 

fits:  1)  The  carefully  selected  % 

trainee  learns,  in  addition  to 
the  newspaper’s  style,  the  rea-  I 

sons  for  the  importance  of 
meeting  a  copy  deadline,  and 
2)  what  the  editor  of  today’s  m  X 

metropolitan  daily  wants  in  the  I  I 

way  of  news  copy  from  the  “  *  . 

•■Vrmy. 

The  newspaper  benefits  and 
the  Army  benefits  directly 
too.  'The  many  hours  of  in- 
struction  and  supervision  of  the  I 

student’s  schedule,  normally  re-  j  It' 

quired  in  similar  service  schools,  ^ 

costly  in  time  and  personnel, 
is  eliminated.  There  is  no  cost 
to  the  Army  for  the  training 
at  the  newspaper  plant. 

Pvt.  Stanley  Wieczorek,  a  World’s  Lt 
draftee  who  entered  the  service  *  rnmmtu 

in  April,  1954,  was  the  first  man 
to  attend  the  course.  He  had 
over  two  years  college  but 

had  majored  in  education  with-  - 

out  any  journalistic  training  or 

experience.  -vi~  N 

The  first  few  hours  on  the  I 
job  were  spent  getting  acquaint-  V 
ed  with  the  editorial  staff —  > 

the  reporters,  copyreaders, 
sportswriters  and  editors  with 
whom  he  would  be  working, 

Then  reporter  Nick  Apple  took 
Private  Wieczorek  on  a  tour  of 
paper’s  mechanical  depart- 
merit  where  the  typewritten  re- 
porters’  copy  is  processed.  Upon 
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acquired  reportorial  skill.  Of  events. 
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the  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 
Ised  on  MORE  TELETYPESETTERS 
than 

^  ANY  OTHER  BRAND 


PERFECTION 
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World’s  Leading  Brand 
of  Communication  Papers 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 


Missouri  Has 
27  Speakers 
For  J-Week 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  has  announced 
the  names  of  27  persons  in 
journalism  and  related  helds 
who  will  take  part  in  the  46th 
annual  Journalism  Week  at  the 
University  May  1-7. 

The  participants  will  include 
such  prominent  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  as  Charles  W.  Ferguson, 
senior  editor  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.; 
Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
and  Journal;  Henry  D.  Bradley, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette;  H.  D.  Quigg,  Jr., 
United  Press  Associations,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Christen¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  editor  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald;  Ed  M.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Transylvania 
Times,  Brevard,  N.  C.;  Hugh 
B.  Terry,  president  and  general 
manager  of  KLZ  and  KLZ-TV, 
Denver,  Colo. 


According  to  a  preliminary 
program,  Mr.  Ferguson  speaks 
May  2,  when  Missouri  Writers’ 
Guild  activities  will  be  featured. 
Other  guest  speakers  on  that 
day  will  include  Mrs.  Jean  Bell 
Mosley,  short  story  and  novel 
writer  from  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.;  and  James  Metcalfe,  who 
writes  poem  “Portraits”  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate. 

Except  for  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  Matrix  Table  dinner,  no 
Journalism  Week  activities  will 
be  held  on  May  3. 

Advertising  Day 

On  Advertising  Day,  May  4, 
the  speakers  will  include:  Mich¬ 
ael  (Mike)  J.  Flynn,  B.  J.  ’29, 
who  is  with  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  New  York;  and  John  M. 
Rolfe,  vicepresident  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  of  Chicago.  The 
evening  speakers  on  that  day 
will  be  Carl  L.  Estes,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  R.  Loeb,  B.  J.  ’50,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Europe 
where  he  was  a  United  Press 
correspondent  in  Germany. 

The  speakers  on  May  5  will 
include:  Elmer  M.  Applegit, 
coordinator  of  publications  for 
the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co., 
New  York;  C.  B.  Larrabee, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York;  Hugh  B.  Terry,  B.  J.  ’30; 
H.  D.  Quigg,  B.  J.  and  A.  B. 


’34;  Dean  Conger,  photographer 
for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
and  Angus  MacDougall,  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Featured  on  that  day  will  be 
the  presentation  of  awards  in 
the  twelfth  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition  and  a  panel 
of  recent  School  of  Journalism 
graduates  on  “A  Quick  Look  at 
My  Job.” 

Participating  in  the  panel 
will  be  Miss  Marthaine  (Marty) 
Brown,  B.  J.  ’54,  director  of 
public  information  at  Monticello 
College,  Alton,  Ill.;  Joe  Sullens, 
B.  J.  ’54,  reporter  for  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe;  Miss  Patricia 
Ann  Farmer,  B.  J.  ’54,  with 
United  Press  Associations,  Kan¬ 
sas  City;  Charles  (Chuck) 
Henning,  B.  J.  ’50,  newsman 
with  KWK-TV,  St.  Louis;  and 
Donald  Roth,  B.  J.  ’52,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

Mr.  Christenson  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  will  speak 
on  May  6,  and  other  speakers 
for  that  day  include:  Miss 
Erma  Young,  B.  J.  ’29,  editor 
of  women’s  news  for  the  Kans¬ 
as  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Bill 
Vaughan,  writer  of  the  widely 
known  Kansas  City  Star  “Star- 
beams”  column;  and  Werner 
Imhoof,  Washington  correspon¬ 


dent  for  Neue  Zuereher  Zei- 
tung,  a  newspaper  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  Vaughan  will 
speak  at  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Missouri  College  Newspaper 
Association. 

Journalism  Banquet 

The  speakers  for  the  annual 
Journalism  Banquet  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  6  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

On  May  7,  the  last  day  of 
Journalism  Week,  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  will  meet 
Speakers  will  be  Walter  John¬ 
son,  retiring  president  of  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  and  Edward  M.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  will  address  the  an¬ 
nual  Missouri  Press  Association 
awards  luncheon. 

Miss  Harriet  Lyle  Robnett, 
B.  J.  ’42,  film  editor  of  KSD- 
TV,  St.  Louis,  will  speak  at  the 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  Matrix  Table 
dinner  the  evening  of  May  3; 
and  Maxwell  J.  Thomas,  B.  J. 
’31,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Signal,  Crowley,  La.,  will 
speak  at  the  annual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  dinner  the  evening 
of  May  5. 

Past  presidents  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  will  hold  their 
annual  dinner  on  May  5,  and 
other  groups  will  meet  during 
the  week. 


Bi.atchkork  Division  NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY- Atlanta. 
Baltimore.  Chicago.  Cincinnati. 
Cleveland.  Dallas.  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York; 
E.w.  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England; 
National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston; 
Pacific  Coast;  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son, 
Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Emeryville  (Calif.). 
Portland,  Seattle.  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co..  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman 
turns  detective 

. . .  tracks  down  cause  of 
slow  melts  in  Book  Plant 


I  admit  I  was  stumped  ...  at  first. 

For  months,  melts  in  this  Book 
Plant’s  composing  machines  had 
been  on  a  slow-down  strike,  yet  metal 
composition,  pot  operation,  pumps 
and  other  apparatus  seemed  O.  K. 

So  one  day  on  one  of  my  calls,  I 
suggest  to  the  foreman,  “Let’s  tvalk 
through  again,  maybe  we’ll  spot 
something.” 

Again  it  looks  like  a  blank  . . .  but 
one  operator  claims  faster  melts  in 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 
And  when  we  reach  re-melt,  only 
one  of  the  two  furnaces  is  lit. 

“Never  use  that  furnace,”  says 
the  re-melter.  “It  just  won’t  melt 
with  the  other  going.” 

That  did  it!  “It’s  the  gas!”  I  say. 
“The  town  is  growing,  gas  demand 
rising,  pressures  dropping.  Your 
plant  no  longer  gets  enough  BTU’s 


Blatchford 


to  melt  metal  fast.” 

Utility  engineers  bore  me  out  and 
in  a  week  the  shop  was  going  great 
guns. 

Blatchford  service  can  help  you 
speed  work  through 

With  more  than  a  century  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  type  metal  business, 
Blatchford  knows  how  to  lick 
printer’s  metal  problems.  And 
Blatchford  has  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  well-equipped 
metal  laboratories  of  National  Lead. 
Many  times  Blatchford’s  good  ser¬ 
vice  is  as  important  as  its  .good  metal. 

You  can  get  both  very  easily  .  .  . 
through  Blatchford’s  nation-wide 
network  of  sales  and  service  facili¬ 
ties.  So  call  in  Blatchford 
for  service.  And  call  on 
Blatchford  for  metal. 


for  service 


¥ 
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NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


This  is  NEW  in  New  Orleans 


In  burgeoning  new  residential  areas — selling  goes  apaee.  In  the  Lakeview- 
Gentilly  area  where  this  giant,  new  shopping  eenter  is  located,  regular 
readers  of  The  Times-Picayune  New  Orleans  States  total  85%  of  persons  15 
years  and  older  (from  a  study  by  Publication  Research  Service).  Yes,  every¬ 
where  in  rocket-growing  New  Orleans,  the  big,  single  influential  advertising 
medium  is  I'he  Times-Picayune  New  Orleans  States. 
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Few  CAMs  Planning 
New  Classifications 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Reflecting  the  rising  trend  of  this  point  included  Kenneth  E. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC  readers  with  a  market  place  is 

essential  to  its  success.  Here  s 

Few  CAMs  Planning  “In  launching  a  new  classih- 

7\  T  ✓n'l  ^  cation  I  believe  it  is  necessary 

New  Classifications  “  *5? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel  counts  for  the  classification,  set- 

lu  V  I  u  ij  rr  •!.  up  promotion  to  announce  the 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  TrAune  classification  to  the  public  and 

Reflecting  the  rising  trend  of  this  point  included  Kenneth  E.  prepare  sales  kits  for  the  sales 
want  ad  linage  throughout  most  Harrington,  Dayton  (Ohio)  people  who  are  to  make  the 
of  the  country  thus  far  in  ’55  Daily  News,  who  has  no  new  c^lls  on  the  prospect  list.  It 
is  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  classification  on  the  fire  right  should  then  be  determined  the 
among  CAMs  in  starting  new  now;  Bernard  Brown,  Dea  period  of  time  necessary  to 
classifications  at  this  time.  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  Tri-  fairly  well  cover  the  prospect 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle  bune,  and  D.  B.  Barnhart,  Me-  Hgf  and  the  date  then  be  set 
(Wash.)  Times,  sums  up  the  KeespoH  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  which  to  inaugurate  the  new 
general  thinking  this  way:  neither  of  whom  are  contemplat-  classification,  together  with  pro- 

“We  are  not  at  present  con-  iug  new  classifications.  motion  calling  attention  to  it. 

templating  any  new  classifica-  Categoric  Modified  poggibie,  the  new  classi- 

tions.  We  have  discussed  some  Before  starting  a  brand  tow  should  be  made  the 

from  time-to-time  and  consider-  classification,  Mr.  Jenkins  first  p^mary  responsibility  of  some 
ed  the  potential  from  them  in  attempte  to  modify  existing  ^jg^her  of  the  telephone  staff 
relation  to  the  amount  of  space  categories  to  meet  the  ^ds  of  perhaps  in  conjunction 

which  might  be  available  to  us  ^  v,’"  ®**  with  an  outside  salesman.  Spe- 


CAM  Gets  New 
Promotion  Post 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Appointment  of  a  new  classi- 


neither  of  whom  are  contemplat-  classification,  together  with  pro-  fied  adrert^ 
mg  new  classificatams.  motion  calling  attention  to  it.  motion  of  a  Times  adverting 

„  .  *  ,  “If  possible,  the  new  classi-  executive,  and  formation  of  a 

clas^iflStion'Mr^jeSS  "ew  major  dep.rtmanl  we«  an- 


time-to-time  and  consider-  ciassmcawon,  mr.  jenaius  urai  p^mary  responsibility  of  some  nounced  this  week  by  Alvah  H. 

tie  potential  from  them  in  attempto  to  modily  existing  ^jember  of  the  telephone  staff  Chapman  Jr.,  general  manager 

ion  to  the  amount  of  space  categories  to  meet  the  ^ds  of  perhaps  in  conjunction  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

h  might  be  available  to  us  »  changing  situation.  For  ex-  outside  salesman.  Spe-  Times. 

through  more  intensive  solicita-  ciA®  responsibility  for  the  de-  Robert  L.  Lueckel.  former 


of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Robert  L.  Lueckel,  former 


t.on  and  development  of  existing  attempt  to  c^n^liitete  clas^^^^  velopment  of  a  new  classifica-  classified  manager  of  the  Read- 

classifications.  fs  of  the  same  general  type  (Pa-)  P*”*®*.  was 

“Currently  we  are  of  the  be  have  a  cteiSon  caHed  everybody’s  named  to  fill  a  vacancy  created 

"reZ™"  TrliUr,  4  W.  L  "  by  the  promotion  of  Ti^t 

through  promoHone  and  aalee  b*yh  »  cUsaiSeation  For  Sale  Sufficient  dnaiyai.  ^r“'wlr'”wa8*t!evS‘ 

m™ve‘*"4a^'«t?te‘‘and'4nSi  “  tuSlT  with"  CAMe  have  fonnd  that  new  yetorahip  of  the  newly.e«ated 


classified  manager  Lloyd  Eder. 
Mr.  Eder  was  elevated  to  di¬ 


classification  in  particular.’’ 
Other  members  of  the  Classi 


hauf  Trailer  Company  we  recog¬ 
nized  that  industrial  trailers, 


CAMs  have  found  that  new  rectorship  of  the  newly-created 
classifications  are  not  neces-  Times  promotion  and  research 
sarily  a  cure-all  for  sagging  department, 
linage  although  they  serve  this  Mr,  Eder  will  direct  the 


«ercl~r',“o„  ereh  .r4e;:-p"r;iu;e.  s;n”g  t  "‘T 

— _ _ _  more  properly  with  the  truck  P“*Pose  unen  mcce^jui.  Key  Times  copy  service  and  offset 

I - •  classification  and  we  revised  problein  is  sufficient  pie-  printing  departments,  will  be 

I  A  V  U  I  the  For  Sale  Trucks  classifica-  analysis  of  the  po-  responsible  for  the  collection, 

I  W  I  W  1  tion  to  Trucks,  Trailers,  be-  |*ntial  and  then  perseverance  interpretation,  and  dissemina- 


THE  FINEST 
MARKET 
IN  ILLINOIS 


the  For  Sale  Trucks  classifica-  )i™>nary  analysis  of  the  po-  responsible  for  the  collection, 

tion  to  Trucks,  Trailers,  be-  |*ntial  and  then  perseverance  interpretation,  and  dissemina- 

lieving  the  same  people  ’  who  P^’essure  tion  of  market  analysis  sta- 

buy  trucks  buy  industrial  trail-  mertia,  common  tistics,  and  production  of  pro- 

ers  and  there  is  nothing  in  com-  classifications,  is  over-  motion  and  public  relations  ad- 

mon  between  trailer  coaches,  vertising  for  Times  circulation 


i 


light  trailers,  etc.  and  the  in-  same  token,  the  selling  and  advertising  departments, 

dustrial  type.”  t'"'®  nnd  promotion  space  de-  • 

When  a  new  classification  is  voted  to  the  new  category  must  pi  ,  •  wj  •  n  • 
launched  it  is  generally  con-  be  taken  away  from  regular  t^-ieotnc  Heating  Dasis 
sidered  good  practice  to  set  a  da.ssifications.  ^  This  factor  fre-  For  Special  Section 
target  date  far  enough  ahead  Quently  outweighs  the  seeming  -rjjg  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
to  enable  the  staff  to  establish  advantages  of  the  new  project.  News  carried  20  full  pages  in 
a  substantial  “beachhead”  the  If  a  special  person  is  to  be  its  second  annual  special  sec- 
day  it  first  appears.  Getting  a  assigned  to  the  new  classifica-  tion  on  electric  heating 
good  start  with  sufficient  ad-  tion  experience  indicates  that  Leading  off  the  section  was 
vertisers  represented  to  provide  he  had  better  not  be  new  to  a  full-page  color  ad  by  the  local 
.  I.  ..I  I  classified.  Selling  a  new  classi-  nublic  utilitv  distrinf  in  « 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Federal  officials  are  said  to 


Leading  off  the  section  was 
a  full-page  color  ad  by  the  local 
public  utility  district  in  a  gold 


be  concerned  that  the  present  ^ght  but  it  isn’t  fair  to  the 

rate  of  home  construction  will  _  _ . _ .  .  . 


fication  requires  the  most  ex-  transfer.  Eleven  local  electrical 
perienced  sales  person  available,  contractors  and  12  manufac- 
Hiring  a  new  man  to  take  over  turers  of  electric  heating  equip- 
a  brand  new  category  .sound  ment  participated. 


upset  the  national  economy.  It  ,  .~  ..  * 

•  ...  .v  .  -  '  classification. 

IS  getting  so  that  a  farmer 

scarcely  has  time  to  get  the  i  .  .  .  •. 

milking  done  before  his  place  ^  ” 

becomes  a  suburb.  Six  months  ago,  “ 


Dui  u  isn  r  lair  re  tne  Featured  inside  were  27  cuts 
person  assigned  nor  to  the  of  electric  heat  installations  in 


issincation.  homes  and  office  buildings 

K)  late  to  classify  .  community.  News  and 

'  feature  stories  offered  detailed 

Six  months  ago,  “Help  Want-  information  about  electric  heat. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
Rorkforb  Rrgifttrr'Rrpublir 

Rockford,  fffinois 


*  *  *  ed  Trend”,  published  by  B.  K.  its  advantages,  types  of  in- 

The  Lefdslature  has  refused  Davis  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia  Ad-  stallation  and  costs, 
to  grant  air  lines  permission  to  vertising  Agency  showed  that  Editor  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr. 
serve  liquor  to  their  passen-  12  papers  of  112  reporting  were  and  Business  Manager  R.  M. 
gers  while  flying  over  Ohio.  We  laying  a  gain  in  help  wanted  Anderson  said  the  section  wa.'^ 
K  r"*'  A  1  advertising  over  the  correspond-  believed  to  be  the  larg^est  single 

uUlfoH  nn^  AniiMo  ^  ^  month  of  1953.  Last  month,  endeavor  of  its  kind  ever  de- 

84  out  of  100  reporting  were  voted  to  the  subject  of  electric 

From  the  Clefeland  Plain  Dealer 


showing  gains.  heating. 
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The  Miami  Herald  in  Food 


MEDIA  RECORDS 

LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  IN  FOOD  ADVERTISING  IN  1954 

(Retail  Grocers — Groceries  of  Department  Stores  —  General  Groceries) 


Lineage 

MIAMI  HERALD  (M  &  S) .  4,356.990 

Chicago  Doily  News  (E) . .  4,244,955 

3.  Houston  Chronicle  (E  &  S) .  3,874,996 

.  4.  Kansas  City  Times  (M)  &  Star  (S) . .  3,839v44I 

5.  Chicago  Tribune  (M  &  S) .  3,701,565 


Total  Advertising 


—  and  that’s  only  part  of  the  picture  ! 


Miami,  the  super  market  town,  ranks  27th 
in  population  and  20th  in  super-market 
sales,  averages  $513  in  per  family  pur¬ 
chases  compared  with  $410  for  all  metro¬ 
politan  areas! 


Best  of  all,  The  Miami  Herald  alone  sells 
Florida’s  booming  Gold  Coast  —  a  year 
’round  food  market  of  $300  million  — at 
one  low  cost. 

See  your  SB&F  man  today. 
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Another  Red  Headache 

Poles  Snub  Slanted 
Communist  Media 

By  Walter  Wagner 


Munich 

Falling  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  inside 
Red  Poland  has  forced  CJom- 
munist  officials  into  a  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  distribution  meth¬ 
ods  in  a  new  campaign  to 
“reach  the  right  reader  with 
the  right  paper.” 

The  down,  down,  downward 
trend  in  circulation  amounts  to 
a  boycott  of  the  heavy-footed, 
propaganda-laden  Red  Polish 
press  by  a  population  tired  and 
bored  with  unending  eulogies  of 
“Socialism”  and  “Polish-Soviet 
friendship”. 

According  to  information  ga¬ 
thered  here  by  Radio  Free  Eur¬ 
ope,  a  recent  “plan”  to  win  new 
subscribers  to  Soviet  and  Polish 
publications  failed  miserably  in 
eight  districts  though  goals  for 
the  plan  were  purposely  pegged 
low  enough  to  “insure”  fulfill¬ 
ment. 

However,  in  the  rare  cases 
where  editors  were  permitted  to 


print  comparatively  non  -  politi¬ 
cal  or  light  feature  material, 
plans  were  exceeded. 

In  efforts  to  cope  with  plum¬ 
meting  circulation  figures,  the 
Commiuiists  ordered  confer¬ 
ences  throughout  Poland  to 
study  the  problem  and  recom¬ 
mend  solutions. 

Representatives  of  “RUCH,” 
the  government  press  distribu¬ 
tion  apparatus,  attacked  local 
Party  authorities,  organization¬ 
al  cells  of  the  “Peasants’  Self- 
Help  Societies”  and  the  “Polish- 
Soviet  Friendship  Society”  for 
lack  of  interest  in  boosting  sales 
of  Party  and  professional  pub¬ 
lications. 

Reports  to  one  conference  re¬ 
vealed  that  some  Party  mem¬ 
bers,  to  avoid  reprimand  and 
in  a  demonstration  of  loyalty, 
were  paying  for  subscriptions 
from  their  own  pockets  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  plan  quotas. 

Postmen  complained  of  the 
purely  mechanical  arrangement 


of  distribution  plans,  that  no 
consideration  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  individual  localities 
was  taken.  The  representatives 
of  the  Party  and  mass  organiza¬ 
tions  charged  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  distribution  apparatus 
aimed  purely  at  a  quantitative 
execution  of  circulation  plans. 

In  Warsaw,  for  example,  sub¬ 
scribers  were  bombarded  with 
requests  to  take  copies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  professional  pub¬ 
lications  which,  obviously,  have 
little  appeal  in  an  urban  local¬ 
ity. 

There  were  complaints  about 
similar  absurdities  from  other 
areas,  such  as  those  of  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  Kielce  who  assailed 
the  planners  for  pushing  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  periodicals  like 
“Philosophical  Thought,”  “The 
Yearbook  of  Agronomy”  and 
the  “Yearbook  of  Agricultural 
Science”  on  nearly  illiterate 
peasants. 

Complaints 

There  were  also  complaints 
about  irregular  and  delayed  de¬ 
liveries  to  subscribers.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  blamed 
the  post  officer  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  while  the  latter  charged 
that  government  employes  were 
guilty  of  “idleness”. 


To  build  circulation,  the  con¬ 
ferences  adopted  “aggressive 
resolutions”  for  “intensification 
and  activisation,”  for  the  “seek¬ 
ing  out”  and  for  the  “recon¬ 
quering  and  regaining  of  lost 
ground.”  But  delegates  left  the 
meetings  in  a  noticeable  mood 
of  dejection. 

The  government  delegates 
were  saddened  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  “pressure”  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  sloppy  handling  were 
not  paying  off,  while  Party 
members  merely  shook  their 
heads  in  despair. 

The  tendency  to  a  mutual 
throwing  off  of  responsibility 
left  everyone  confused  and  apa¬ 
thetic. 

A  gag  that  reportedly  made 
the  rounds  of  one  conference 
table  perhaps  suggests  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  problem: 

At  an  agitated  editorial  meet¬ 
ing  of  Trybunu  Ludu,  the  big 
Communist  daily,  editors  held 
a  long  and  excited  discussion 
on  why  the  paper  reads  like 
old  straw.  Finally,  the  editor-in- 
chief  banged  his  desk  and  shout¬ 
ed  angrily:  “That’s  impossible, 
I  am  sure  the  translations  are 
to  be  blamed,  they  sounded  so 
well  in  the  original  Russian.” 


Wiralyar  at  work  in  the  Dayton  Deity  Newt, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


LET  USERS  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 


BUNDLE -TYING  EQUIPMENT 


IF  you’re 
interested  in 

SPEED 

QUALITY 

DEPENDABILITY 

COMPACTNESS 

ECONOMY 

. . .  then  the 

WIRETYER 

is  worth 
looking  into! 


(From  our  files: ) 

”.  .  we  had  (previously]  many  roiiiplainis  from  our  mail-room  on  the 
speed  of  our  presses  .  .  36,0(M)  |)er  hour.  Our  production  now  exceeds 
'12,000  per  hour  and  at  no  time  do  we  have  any  of  the  former  complaints.." 

".  .  the  Wiretyer  double-tie  makes  a  better  and  neater  package  than 
when  done  in  any  other  manner 

".  .  we  tie  exclusively  now  with  the  [Wiretyer]  machine." 

"W'e  are  able,  with  the  compact  bundle  tied  by  Wiretyer,  to  store  more 
bundles  on  a  truck. 

There's  much,  much  more  in  our  files.  Wiretyer  is  saving  up  to  60%  on 
wire  costs;  a  new  conveyor  developed  by  Wiretyer  boosts  production 
still  higher.  Wiretyer  now  can  furnish  a  fully  automatic  bundle-tying 
and  conveyor  installation,  engineered  and  custom-built  to  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on  how  Wiretyer  can  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  save  money  in  your  inailnMtm. 


WIRETYER  ^  CORPORATION 

230  WARBURTON  AVENUE,  HAWTHORNE,  NEW  JERSEY _ 
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Think  what  that  means  to  you  in  terms  of  mass 
purchasing  power. 

That  many  cars  speak  of  bulging  pocketbooks  and  a 
willingness  to  keep  them  open  to  satisfy  enthusiasms. 

For  motoring  is  an  enthusiasm  of  the  Great  American 
Weekly  Family  and  the  editors  of  the  American  Weekly 
feed  this  enthusiasm  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  readers 
and  to  the  profit  of  their  advertisers. 

Every  year  the  9,800,000  American  Weekly  Families 
take  a  long  look  at  their  dream  car  in  our  Annual  Auto 
Show  Issue.  And  on  other  weeks  their  enthusiasms  are 
whetted  by  exciting  features  on  car*travel  trips,  while 
noted  authors  like  J.  C.  Furnas  tell  them  how  to  enjoy 
driving — safely. 

Get  your  share  of  this  huge,  enthusiastic  market— 
Get  in  the  American  Weekly. 


*A  FABILOVS  MARKET  PLACE 

1.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  9,800,000  American 
Weekly  Families  own  one  or  more  cars. 

2.  Better  than  one  out  of  every  ive  cars— 22.8%— 
to  come  from  factories  last  year  was  bought  by  one 
of  the  9,800,000  American  Weekly  Families. 

3.  The  Great  AmericanWeekly  Family  has  expressed 
its  intention  to  buy  1,078,000  new  units  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  this  year. 


*S9mre$:  Dmuiti  Stmrck  C9nHnuing  Study 
•f  Amditncn. 


American  Weekly 

Beamed  to  the  Enthusiasms  of  the  American  Famify' 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y.  .  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  .  DETROIT  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PUIN  DEALER  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  .  DETROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA., 
HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  •  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  •  PinSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  .  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  .  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEAHLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  •  SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  •  WASHINGTON  POST  &  TIMES-HERALD  •  WICHITA  BEACON 
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NAtug.es 


^  SARSE  wia  BE 
SURPRISED  WHEN 
HE  SEES  ME  WORKING 
WITHOUT  He  HAVING 
^  TO  ORDER  ME. 


_ W  SUESS  EVES  risht;  pops. 

we're  just  about  broke. 

VOUR  WORKING  HALF  TIME  WILL  BRING  IN  $30. 

1  EARN  $60..,.  IF  EVE  CAN  SET  A  JOB  , - -* 

RAYING  ABOUT  ^  3 


■e-relea*® 


March 

I  and  climbing  tart. 


One  year  of  pre-release  planning  made  Jum 


SPOKEN 


HELLO,  HI.  YOU'RE 
ALWAYS  SO 

affectionate  I 

RIGHT  BEFORE  J 
DINNER 


DINNER 

ALMOST 

READY? 


ffAiRyf 


HELLO, 

HONEY 


tAAEOARET  lATtOBi 

business  tj 


i-  business 

some  o.  my'-M&'trciSun.rcl...  « 

UvVsdroV’MARGAMT  LATROBE 

polite  1  A  fresh  approach  to  columning  by 
and  a  wise  and  witty  housewife  who 

writes  for  fun.  She's  earned  a  select 
list  In  a  few  months. 


The  fastest  moving  family  strip  since  Blondie.  By  Di 


C  18SS,  KInc  FntiulM  SynSlcaU,  Inc. 
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ISE3BIE 

BUS 

j  lAaf  assures  editors  of  new  successes  every  year 


iti  ftMmt  resources  to  planning  and  testing 
af|Af40  years  of  leadership,  to  give  editors 
Its  ^  interest,  new  readership  for  their 
pptAig  lotoly; 


OHOWING  PAINS 


lU  6H0W  HIM  fM  MADE 
OF  THE  RI6Hrr  OTUFF  — 
KIHATfe  THAT?  v-  -  — - 


WWre  THAT?  v-  - 

U9OARTBR? 


hb  army  of  readers.  Nearing  the  400  mark. 


IS  on  instant  hit.  Appears  in  359  papers. 


appeal  makes  it  o  standout 


AS  SOON  AS 
I  WARM  THE 

V  peas  , 


^  I'M  ^ 
HUNGRY, 
MOM  , 


S38  BAST  A8TH  STRBKT  NSW  VOItK  17.  N.  V. 

f .  J.  NICHT,  general  sales  manager 


me  and  Mort  Walker,  "Cartoonist  of  the  Year. 


NEWSPRINT  PROBLEM 

AMERICAN  newspaper  publishers  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
ANPA  next  week  in  New  York  City  will 
discuss  many  topics  ranging  from  high 
costs  and  labor  to  the  introduction  of 
new  mechanical  devices,  but  there  is  one 
problem  that  has  reached  the  critical 
category  in  the  last  three  months — news¬ 
print  supply  and  consumption — which  de¬ 
mands  their  careful  consideration. 

Business  has  been  so  good  for  U.  S. 
newspapers  in  the  last  three  months  that 
they  may  be  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  their  basic 
raw  material.  There  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  newsprint  supply  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  demand  through  1955  which 
may  bring  back  the  days  of  spot  market 
speculation. 

The  January  increase  in  U.  S.  con¬ 
sumption  was  5.6%.  In  February  it  was 
5.7%.  And  in  March  it  was  9.6%. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
it  increased  7.1%  over  the  same  quarter 
a  year  ago. 

Publishers  should  not  make  the  mistake 
of  looking  at  the  increase  in  North 
.American  production,  which  was  8%  in 
March,  and  assume  that  everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right. 

While  U.  S.  publishers  were  consuming 
approximately  80,000  tons  more  in  the 
first  quarter  than  they  did  a  year  ago, 
Canadian  manufacturers  shipped  to  the 
U.  S.  only  3,000  tons  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  U.  S.  manufacturers 
shipped  only  39,000  tons  more  to  U.  S. 
customers. 

This  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  and  U.  S.  publishers  ap¬ 
parently  dug  into  their  stocks  on  hand 
for  the  balance  with  the  result  that  pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  were  reduced  to  a  33  days’ 
supply — the  lowest  in  many  years. 

North  American  production  is  up  more 
than  123,000  tons  in  the  first  quarter  and 
could  well  accommodate  the  U.  S.  demand 
if  it  was  all  available  to  U.  S.  customers. 
But  manufacturers  could  not  anticipate 
the  present  high  demand  and  previously 
have  committed  themselves  to  additional 
shipments  overseas.  That’s  where  the 
extra  tonnage  is  going.  Canada  sent  over¬ 
seas  in  the  first  quarter  about  63,000  tons 
more  than  the  previous  year,  and  U.  S. 
mills  shipped  about  24,000  tons  more  to 
foreign  clients. 

Publishers  need  no  crystal  ball  to  tell 
them  what  will  happen  if  U.  S.  demand 
continues  at  the  present  rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  should  be  able  to  fore¬ 
cast  their  own  needs  fairly  accurately  for 
the  next  couple  of  months.  They  should 
make  every  effort  to  confirm  their  sources 
of  supply  and  avoid  creating  a  specula¬ 
tive  spot  market  with  its  accompanying 
injury  to  small  users. 


HST  AGAIN 

FORMER  President  Harry  S.  Truman 

was  pretty  free  with  his  criticism  of 
the  press  in  his  speech  April  16  at  the 
Sam  Rayburn  dinner.  It  was  reminiscent 
of  his  White  House  days  when  the  press 
was  his  constant  target — just  as  gen¬ 
eralized  and  unsubstantiated. 

Mr.  Truman  has  a  habit  of  making 
sweeping  charges  against  the  press  and 
then  later  admitting  there  are  excep¬ 
tions.  He  followed  the  same  pattern  this 
time — accusing  “so  much  of  the  press” 
with  “distorting  the  facts”  about  the 
present  administration — and  the  next  day 
acknowledged  he  had  not  meant  the  ac¬ 
cusation  to  apply  to  all  the  press. 

Mr.  Truman  has  been  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  any  criticism  of  the 
press  is  “good  copy”  and  will  be  printed 
almost  everywhere.  He  also  is  smart 
enough  to  have  leamed  that  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  how  accurate  the 
charges  are — ^they  will  still  be  printed. 
Particulars  are  not  necessary.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  smear  them  all  with  the  real 
or  imagined  sins  of  a  few. 

He  will  name  a  few  exceptions,  if  he  is 
confronted,  but  there  will  be  no  listing  of 
chapter  and  verse,  of  the  distortion  and 
the  paper  that  committed  it.  To  do  so 
would  only  reveal  how  far  he  had  to  reach 
to  drag  his  favorite  subject  into  the  speech 
by  its  heels. 

To  charge  such  distortion  about  the 
news  being  published  out  of  Washington 
is  a  direct  insult  to  every  correspondent 
in  that  city.  It  implies  that  they  are  de¬ 
liberately  suppressing  or  distorting  news, 
or  quietly  submit  to  its  suppression  or  dis¬ 
tortion  by  the  home  office.  If  either  one 
was  happening,  there  are  enough  honest 
and  courageous  reporters  in  Washington 
who  would  let  the  public  know  either 
through  magazines,  books  or  broadcasting. 
That  hasn’t  happened,  and  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  because  the  vast  majority  of 
newspapermen  everywhere  are  dedicated 
and  patriotic  Americans  regardless  of  the 
administration  in  power. 


TV  AND  READERS 

A  SURVEY  purporting  to  show  how  tele¬ 
vision  has  reduced  the  reading  time  of 
newspapers  is  receiving  quite  a  kicking 
around  in  the  public  prints.  Oliver  Treyz, 
president  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  was  front-paged  in  Variety  in 
mid-March  with  a  story  quoting  a  New 
York  Times  survey  which  supposedly  es¬ 
tablished  that  TV  had  “substantially  re¬ 
duced  the  average  time  the  average  family 
devoted  to  their  newspaper.” 

Trouble  was  the  Times  made  no  such 
survey. 

Tracing  it  back,  E  &  P  discovers:  James 
H.  Couey,  Jr.,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  reported  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  (E  &  P,  Nov.  14,  1953,  page  84)  on 
an  informal  survey  he  had  made;  he  told 
an  American  Press  Institute  seminar 
about  it  last  Fall;  a  New  York  Times 
internal  publication  for  the  news  staff, 
“Winners  &  Sinners,”  mentioned  it  in  a 
piece  discussing  the  need  for  better  writ¬ 
ing;  the  AP  Log  quoted  the  Times;  and 
somehow  the  Times  got  to  be  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  survey. 

You  can  expect  the  broadcasters  to  ride 
this  gem  on  the  authority  of  the  Times 
for  all  it  is  worth.  They  won’t  mention 
the  authoritative  “Videotown”  suivey,  or 
Richmond  survey  (on  page  112  of  this 
issue),  or  the  Minneapolis  survey,  or  any 
other  that  shows  newspaper  reading  un¬ 
affected  by  TV. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  favor  if  newspapermen  will  take 
the  trouble  to  use  it  to  refute  the  broad¬ 
casters’  allegations. 

ANTI-AD  LAW 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

has  declared  that  it  may  be  constitu¬ 
tional  to  prohibit  advertising  of  a  product 
or  service  which  it  is  legal  to  sell. 

In  upholding  the  Oklahoma  anti-adver¬ 
tising  optometi-y  law  which  forbids,  among 
other  things,  the  advertising  of  frames, 
mountings  or  any  other  optical  appliance, 
the  High  Court  said:  “We  see  no  consti¬ 
tutional  reason  why  a  state  may  not  treat 
all  who  deal  with  the  human  eye  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  profession  who  should  use  no 
merchandising  methods  for  obtaining  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

In  linking  the  public  health  and  welfare 
with  the  sale  of  an  appliance  in  this  way, 
the  Court  has  opened  the  door  for  state 
regulation  or  prohibition  of  many  adver¬ 
tising  classifications  that  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  affecting  the  public  health. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  always  main¬ 
tained  that  it  should  be  legal  to  advertise 
a  product  or  service  that  is  legally  sold. 
It  is  up  to  the  people  to  decide  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  that  statement  through  their 
state  legislatures. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


J.  Richard  Eimers,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  field  representative 
in  the  Northwest,  has  been  ap- 


staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  to  join  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  McMin- 
I'ille  (Ore.)  Daily  News-Regis¬ 
ter.  He  was  formerly  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  YamhiU  (Ore.) 
Wilamina  Times. 


pointed  Port-  Editorial  Roomg 

land  Bureau 


Chief  in  charge 
of  operations  in 
Oregon,  by  Gen- 
iw-  'T  ^  eral  Manager 

■  Frank  J.  Star- 

^  ceeds  Floyd 

Lansdon,  who 
Wi  is  being  reas- 

Eimers  signed.  Mr. 

Eimers,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  G  range ville,  Idaho,  be¬ 
gan  his  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Daily  Idahonian  copyreader  of  the  Pittsfield 
at  Moscow,  Idaho.  He  joined  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
the  AP  in  1948  as  Spokane,  Eagle  and  author  of  the  daily 
Wash.,  where  he  later  was  ap-  column,  “Notes  and  Footnotes,” 
pointed  coriespondent.  He  be-  has  sailed  for  Europe  for  a 
came 
1951. 


John  Alfred  (Jack)  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  edited  the  Fort  Lee 
(Va.)  Traveller  before  being 
discharged  from  Army  sei-vice 
recently,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 
writing  general  news  and  con¬ 
tributing  editorials.  He  is  the 
son  of  Charles  H.  Hamilton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

«  ♦  4t 

Richard  V.  Happel,  chief 


Steve  Trumbell,  veteran 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  staff 
writer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Legislative 
Correspondents  for  the  1955 
legislative  session. 

«  «  * 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wolff  is  now 
society  editor  of  the  Covington 
(Ky.)  THmes-Star.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mildred  Harper. 


field  i-epresentative  in 


Alex  H.  Washburn,  editor 
of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Don  Chipman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 

named  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
western  North  Carolina  Press 
.Association. 

m  *  * 

Daniel  Miles,  recently  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post, 
has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Harry  M.  Van  Dusen 


six-week  tour  of  France  and 
Italy.  He  will  write  human  in¬ 
terest  features  for  the  Eagle 
while  abroad. 

«  *  * 

Henry  J.  Kaska,  former  city 
editor-sports  editor  of  the 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning 
Press,  has  become  editor  of  the 
Kennett  Square  (Pa.)  News 
and  Advertiser.  He  succeeds 
W.  Manion  Rice  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  Areola  (Ill.)  Record-Her¬ 
ald. 

«  *  * 

Russ  Graham,  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly-formed 
Iowa  Outdoor  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

•  *  « 

Bob  Crissman,  a  high  school 
physical  education  instructor  in 
Booneville,  N.  C.,  has  accepted 


Doug  Donahue,  who  wrote  a 
column,  “Off  The  Hook,”  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  sports  pages,  left  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.) 
Herald  where  he  formerly  work¬ 
ed. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  Kelly,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Free¬ 
man  since  1926,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  that 
publication.  Mr.  Kelly’s  most 
recent  post  was  that  of  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Irwin  J. 
Thomas,  a  Freeman  employe 
for  14  years,  was  named  to 
the  assistant  city  editor’s  post. 
Richard  J.  McCarthy, 
former  Kingston  radio  news¬ 
caster  and  sportscaster,  joined 
the  Freeman  reportorial  staff. 
«  *  « 

Don  Richardson  has  joined 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  as  a  staff  reporter- 
photographer  in  the  Herkimer 
Bureau.  He  is  the  former 
Herkimer  correspondent  of  the 
Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Ricardo  Ehrman,  Italian 
journalist,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Evening  Bulletin,  for 
three  months,  under  a  State  De¬ 
partment  Exchange  Program. 

«  ♦  « 

G.  B.  (Judge)  Nunn,  former 
newspaper  publisher,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Garbaldi  (Ore.) 
Tillamook  County  News  as  a 
feature  writer. 

«  «  « 

Maxine  Buren,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man  is  recovering  at  Salem 
General  Hospital  after  under¬ 
going  major  surgery. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  J.  Turner,  foi-mer- 
ly  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Sutherlin 
(Ore.)  Sun. 


Mr.  Van  Dusen,  a  veteran  of 

49  years  in  the  newspaper  cir-  ^  ^  Daily  Star.  He 

culation  field,  is  taking  a  two-  ®  correspondent  for 

months  vacation  which  will  V*®  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

round  out  an  even  25  years  the  past  two  months, 

with  the  Hearst  enterprises  in  •  *  ♦ 

Milwaukee.  Milton  Silverman,  science 

*  •  •  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 

Chronicle,  is  recuperating  in  a 
Palo  Alto  hospital  from  a  sud- 


Richard  H.  Costa,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  telegraph 
editor,  is  teaching  a  news  edi¬ 
ting  course  at  Utica  College. 
He  was  a  full-time  faculty 
member  before  joining  the 
newspaper  five  years  ago  and 
had  previously  been  a  member 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  news  staff. 


James  Rotto,  retired  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales 
promotion  and  publicity  for  the  den  recent  illness. 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 


Anne  Walter  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  versity. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  She 
was  formerly  in  radio  and  TV 
work. 


Louis  Biancolli,  music  critic 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  was  presented  a 
citation  of  achievement  from 
his  alma  mater.  New  York  Uni- 


L.  H.  (Rusty)  Snyder  has 


Burke  Gillespie  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  vf as 
re-elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Associated  Press  Telegraph 


resigned  after  nine  months  on  Editors  at  the  group’s  annual 
the  display  advertising  sales  meeting. 
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Any  Mail  Today? 

Th»  Soda-Fountain  Set — that  coveted  eominf  ceneration — may  leem 
hard  to  reach.  But  not  if  you  have  Dorothy  Ricker’a  thrice-weekly 
feature.  TEEN-AGE  MAIL.  Five  leading  U.S.  Dailiea  ran  a  test  on  this 
newcomer,  and  found  it  a  bonanza.  The  youncsters  really  so  for  it. 

NOW  READY  fX)R  DISTRIBUTION  BY 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moinea  48«  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

James  Powers,  former  copy 
desk  man  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  most 
recently  manager  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Virginia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Virginia  Farm¬ 
ers  Union,  an  educational  and 

legislative  organization.  He  will 
be  succeeded  as  Press  Club 
manager  by  James  Hills. 

a  *  « 

William  H.  W.  Anderson, 
former  sports  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

a  «  « 

Howard  O.  (Cy)  Siglin  has 
resigned  his  post  as  city  editor 
of  the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  News-Dispatch  since 
1933. 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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Samuel  M.  Shabkey  Js., 
head  of  the  New  York  Times’ 
national  news  copy  desk,  has 
become  news  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Alfred  E.  Floyd  Se.,  50, 
advertising  director  of  the  So- 
vannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Express,  April  13. 

*  *  * 

Peter  William  Gordon,  76, 
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former  sports  editor  of  the  old 
St.  John’s  Sun  and  the  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

T.  E.  Roderick,  89,  retired 
treasurer-director  of  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  April  7. 

«  «  * 

Julia  M.  Ri(«dan,  59,  former 
reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
World,  April  12. 

«  s>  * 

Howard  Leonard,  47,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times,  and  the 
old  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News, 
in  Rome,  Ga.,  April  11. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Leary,  55,  press 
representative  for  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  and  former 
South  Pacific  war  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
April  12. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Cluck,  48,  United 
Press  night  cable  editor,  and 
with  the  wire  service  for  more 
than  25  years,  April  12. 

• 

Apology  Is  Made 
For  Gouzenko  Story 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  pub¬ 
lished  an  apology  on  its  front 
page  to  Igor  Gouzenko  for  an 
article  it  published  Oct.  30, 
1953,  under  the  heading 
“Squandered  $1(X),000.  Fear 
(kiuzenko  ‘says  anything  for 
money.’  ”  Mr.  Gouzenko  is  the 
Ottawa  Russian  embassy  ci¬ 
pher  clerk  who  broke  the  Rus¬ 
sian  spy  ring  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Gouzenko  had  brought  a 
libel  action  for  $168,000  dam¬ 
ages,  and  stated  that  he  had 
received  “a  substantial  sum.” 
He  refused  to  reveal  the  amount 
and  said  it  was  “not  a  question 
of  money.  It  was  the  apology 
I  wanted.  Now  the  case  is  con¬ 
cluded  to  my  complete  satis¬ 
faction.” 

UP  Picture  Service 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

The  Gazette-Times  has  in¬ 
stalled  United  Press  facsimile 
newspicture  service.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  the  day  before 
the  service  started  with  a  large 
four-picture  layout  showing  a 
news  picture  being  taken  at 
noon  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
picture  being  transmitted  over 
UP  Telephoto  machine  at  12:30, 
then  being  received  at  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  office  at  12:40  p.m., 
and  in  the  final  picture,  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper 
being  scanned  at  2:00  p.m.  by 
a  subscriber. 


At  Last,  A  Boy 
In  Daily^s  Family 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Fred  Andersen,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser  assistant 
managing  editor,  has  just 
broken  the  new  staff’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  producing  girl  chil¬ 
dren. 

Under  the  headline,  “First 
Edition  For  Andersens,”  the 
assistant  managing  editor 
wrote: 

“The  Advertiser  news 
staff’s  awe-inspiring  record 
for  producing  girl  children — 
seven  of  ’em  since  Nov.  15, 
1953 — ^was  splintered,  shat¬ 
tered  and  cancelled  when  a 
son  (Zachariah)  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Ander¬ 
sen  on  March  6. 

Milwaukee  Press 
Awards  Are  Given 

Milwaukee 
Ten  awards  for  outstanding 
newspaper  work  in  1954  were 
made  at  the  “Once-A-Year” 
party  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club  recently.  The  judges  se¬ 
lected  five  winners  from  each 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  The  club’s 
annual  publication,  edited  by 
Jerry  Rosenthal,  Sentinel,  and 
Don  Dooley,  Journal,  was  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Winners  from  the  Sentinel 
were  Helen  Burrows  for  cancer 
research  stories,  Margart  Fish 
for  her  weekly  Sunday  Art  and 
Artists  column,  Jerry  Rosen¬ 
thal,  Sunday  and  feature  de¬ 
partment  for  his  series  on 
yachts  and  yachtsmen.  In  pho¬ 
to  contests,  Ernest  Anhauser 
won  the  award  for  sports  action 
pictures,  and  Pat  Cannon  for 
portraying  a  socially  significant 
message. 

Journal  staff  members  who 
received  awards  were  John  Mc¬ 
Lean  for  a  series  on  educational 
television,  Andrew  W.  Galvin 
for  a  humor  story,  Russell 
Lynch  a  series  on  state  conser¬ 
vation  problems,  John  Ahl- 
hauser,  spot  news  picture  of 
Harry  Truman  and  James  Pe- 
trillo  playing  a  duet  at  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  convention,  and  Angus 
McDougal  for  a  human  interest 
picture. 

Purchases  Weekly 

Spokane,  Wash. 
The  HiUyard  (Wash.)  Inland 
Empire  News,  a  55-year  old 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been 
bought  by  Don  Miller,  former 
publisher  of  the  East  Wenat¬ 
chee  (Wash.)  Journal  from 
Leonard  Kostka  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  it  from  1948. 


Hall  Says  Party  Paper 
May  Be  Illegal 

Washington 

Publication  of  Democratic 
Digest  magazine  by  the  party’s 
National  Committee  is  of  cloud¬ 
ed  legality,  GOP  National 
Chairman  Leonard  Hall 
charged  before  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  considering  laws  limit¬ 
ing  campaign  expenditures. 

Chairman  Hall  said:  “When 
I  became  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  on 
April  10,  1953,  I  caused  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  the  following  day 
at  which  there  was  an  extensive 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
publishing  a  party  magazine 
and  selling  it.  ’This  project  was 
under  serious  consideration  for 
several  weeks  when  finally  our 
legal  advisers  told  us  that  they 
would  not  take  the  I'esponsibil- 
ity  of  advising  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  party  magazine  was 
not  in  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

“A  month  or  so  later  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
began  publishing  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Digest  and  selling  it.  Evi¬ 
dently,  their  lawyers  took  a 
slightly  different  view.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  think  the  law  should 
be  clarified  in  this  regard  and 
we  would  favor  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  a  political 
committee  to  sell  political  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  no-profit  basis — 
the  price  to  cover  the  cost.” 

• 

Printed  Word  Said 
Powerful,  Dangerous 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

“The  printed  word  is  the  most 
powerful  thing  known  to  man 
and  it  can  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  powerful,”  Ellis  Emmons 
Reed,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Times  News  told  the 
Michigan  Interscholastic  Press 
Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  Michigan  Central 
College  April  16. 

“Those  who  are  aspiring  to 
be  newsmen  must  recognize  the 
great  responsibility  that  goes 
with  the  daily  handling  of  the 
printed  word,”  and  he  added, 
“Newspapers  need  and  want 
good  newsmen,  diggers  and  de¬ 
liverers  of  news,  but  there  is 
no  room  for  jelly  bean  journal¬ 
ists,  dispensers  of  sugar-coated 
goo. 

“Those  who  sincerely  want  to 
be  newspaper  men  should  forget 
they  ever  saw  glamorized  ‘stop 
the  press’  pictures,  and  try  to 
get  a  real  perspective  by  talking 
to  newsmen  of  the  old  school.” 
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ZINC  •  MAGNESIUM 


PLATE 


ELIMINATES  POWDERING 
SAVES  TIME 

INCREASES  PRODUCTION 


ERE  S  a  winning  combination  .  .  .  o 
patented  bi-metal  plate  incorporoting  the 
advantages  of  both  zinc  and  magnesium  . . , 
and  a  new  engraving  machine  which  will 
etch  that  plate  to  virtually  any  desired  depth 
in  one  simple  operotion.  Ready  now  after 
years  of  research. 


SeeThe  ACME  ^'One-Bite'' ETCHER  and  The  ACME  "ZM"  Plate  at  the  NEA 
exhibit  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf  during  ANPA  week. 


ACME  TELECTRONIX  Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


A  GREAT  NEW  ENGRAVING  PROCESS 

For  Faster,  Higher  Quality  Production 

I  of  LINE . . .  HALF-TONE . . . 

or  COMBINATION  PLATES 
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Ohio  Appeals 

Court  Hits 
Press  Ban 

Cleveland 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Parker 
Fulton  did  wrong  in  barring 
newspaper  reporters  from  a 
vice  trial  here  Feb.  11,  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ruled  unanimously  last 
week. 

In  a  22-page  opinion,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Judge  Lee  E.  Skeel  of 
the  four-member  court,  it  was 
held: 

“Defendant  has  no  right  to 
a  private  trial;  that  is,  one  hid¬ 
den  from  public  view. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the 
newspapers  are  the  only  con¬ 
tending  parties  and  are  seeking 
a  privilege  for  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  We  do  not  so  read  the 
record.  Private  rights  are  not 
involved.  The  contentions  here 
are  on  behalf  of  the  public.” 

In  the  vice  trial,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  defense  counsel.  Judge 
Pulton  barred  all  newspaper 
men  from  the  courtroom.  They 
had  been  present  during  earl¬ 
ier  parts  of  the  trial,  and  were 
admitted  back  into  court  after 
the  testimony  of  one  woman 


EXPERT  ADVICE  on  makeup  is  given  by  William  H.  Evans,  managing 
editor  of  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Herald,  to  Roger  J.  Hen, 
one  of  18  Syracuse  University  journalism  students  who  put  out  the 
paper  for  March  29. 


State  Relief  Rolls 
To  Remain  Secret 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  measure  to  make  the  now 
secret  state  relief  rolls  a  pub¬ 
lic  record,  was  vetoed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Marland. 

The  bill  would  have  required 
the  Department  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  to  file  monthly  with 
each  county  clerk  a  list  show¬ 
ing  names  and  addresse.s  of 
relief  recipients  in  the  county 
and  the  amounts  paid  to  them. 

Although  the  lists  would 
have  been  open  for  public  in¬ 
spection,  there  was  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  publication.  The  bill 
provided  penalties  for  use  of 
the  lists  for  political  or  com¬ 
mercial  purposes. 

In  announcing  he  had  vetoed 
the  bill.  Gov.  Marland  said: 

“I  don’t  believe  the  plight  of 
our  more  unfortunate  citizens 
should  be  made  an  object  of 
personal  embarrassment  by 
publicizing  the  fact  that  they 
are  unable  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

• 

Six  Win  Wash.  State 
Press  Club  Awards 


witness. 

This  Appellate  Court  action 
followed  united  action  by  the 
publishers  of  Cleveland's  three 
daily  newspapers,  the  Plaiv 
Dealer  and  the  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Press.  The  papers 
asked  for  a  writ  prohibiting 
Judge  Fulton  from  barring  the 
press. 

“The  courts  are  public  insti¬ 
tutions,”  the  opinion  read. 
“They  are  maintained  by  the 
public  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  processes  of  government. 
Any  suggestion  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  has  any  private  as¬ 
pects  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
justice  is  administered  is  com¬ 
pletely  without  foundation. 

“To  permit  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  felonies  to  be  held 
in  secret,  the  order  of  secrecy 
being  entirely  on  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  request,  would  take  from 
the  court  its  most  potent  force 
in  support  of  impartial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.” 

• 

Body  Identified 

The  Army  on  April  12, 


Invalid  Inducted 
In  SDX  By  Phone 

Kent,  Ohio 
The  Kent  State  Uniyersity 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity,  conducted  by  telephone, 
the  initiation  of  a  polio-stricken 
weekly  editor  in  his  Belleyue, 
Iowa,  home  April  9. 

Tom  Bates,  a  1946  Kent 
State  graduate  and  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bellevue  Herald, 
and  14  other  Northeastern  Ohio 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
men  were  inducted  in  the  first 
such  initiation  by  SDX. 

• 

Port  of  Cleveland 
Award  Is  Offered 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press  last 
week  announced  it  would  award 
a  trophy  to  the  first  foreign 
ship  that  enters  the  Port  of 
Cleveland  this  year. 

The  award,  announced  by 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  will  be 
in  tribute  to  the  pending  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  which  is  ex- 


Toll  TV  Programs 
Hit  By  NARTB 

Washington 

Radio-TV’s  powerful  national 
trade  association  NARTB  has 
turned  thumbs  down  on  “Pay 
as  You  See”  television  if  its 
transmission  would  curtail  ex¬ 
isting  program  seiwice. 

The  television  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broad¬ 
casters  by  overwhelming  vote 
13  for  one  against  and  one  ab¬ 
staining  agreed  to  enter  cur¬ 
rent  FCC  proceedings  as  an 
opposer. 

The  directors  contend  that 
34,000,000  television  receivers 
have  been  sold  to  customers 
with  an  implied  warranty  that 
free  reception  will  be  available 
and  that  to  change  the  ground 
rules  would  be  a  derogation  of 
set  owners  rights. 

The  effect  of  the  NARTB 
vote  is  to  declare  that  toll-TV 
programs  such  as  baseball  and 
football  games,  and  other  sport¬ 
ing  events,  as  well  as  first  run 
motion  pictures,  and  plays, 
should  continue  to  be  broadcast 


Seattle 

Winners  of  the  annual  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Press  Club’s  Dis- 
ting^iished  Writing  Awards 
comjietition  were  announced 
here  last  week. 

Included  in  the  first  place 
categories: 

Investigative  Reporting  — 
Traynor  Hansen,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  public  service  — 
Ray  Ruppert,  Yakima  Herald; 
sports  writing — Emmett  Wat¬ 
son,  P-I ;  metropolitan  news 
writing — Robert  Heilman,  Seat¬ 
tle  Times;  metropolitan  feature 
writing — Dorothy  Rochon  Pow¬ 
ers,  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view;  and  metropolitan  editorial 
writing — Ed  Guthman,  Seattle 
Times. 

Editor  Appointed 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

Appointment  of  Hubert  Bert 
Malkus  as  editor  has  completed 
the  staff  of  the  recently  form¬ 
ed  Farmington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  The  first  issue  of 
its  semi-weekly  Basin  Spokes¬ 
man  is  scheduled  for  March  24. 
Jay  Foutz,  publisher,  said  Mr. 
Malkus  had  worked  on  the 


through  its  graves  registration 
laboratory  in  Japan,  officially 
identified  the  body  of  William 
R.  Moore,  40,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  had  been  listed  as 
“missing  in  action.” 


pected  to  expand  gfreatly  Cleve¬ 
land’s  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Seltzer  said  the  captain 
of  this  first  ship — arrival  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  race  from  Montreal 
— would  receive  a  record  player. 


with  advertising  sponsorship 
but  with  no  coin  box  payment 
by  the  set  owner.  Unless,  that 
is,  the  pay-TV  proponents  can 
find  space  in  the  airwaves  not 
now  assigned. 


Albuquerque  Journal  in  the 
mid-^enties  and  his  later  ex¬ 
perience  has  included  editorial 
work  on  several  western  dail¬ 
ies,  Associated  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 
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Growing  Markets 
Are  Good  Markets 


On  a  basis  of  size  alone  Kansas  City  is  a  market  of 
commanding  importance. 

But  size  is  not  the  sole  measure  of  sales  potentials. 
More  important  is  the  factor  of  growth. 

In  the  past  few  years  Kansas  City  has  made  amaz¬ 
ing  strides  in  virtually  every  field  of  civic  enterprise. 

Most  publicized  of  these  attainments  is  Kansas  City's 
new  position  in  organized  baseball.  Kansas  City  went  big 
league  in  1954,  with  the  acipiisilion  of  the  Athletics  base¬ 
ball  club.  The  event  made  front  page  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  This  year  marks  the  debut  of  the 
Kansas  City  Athletics  as  an  American  League  team.  A  new 
municipal  stadium  has  been  erected. 

Other  developments,  though  less  dramatic  newswise, 
are  more  significant  marketwise: 

SIXTH  STREET  TRAFFICH  AY:  The  north  seg¬ 
ment  of  downtown  Kansas  City  is  literally  being  made 
over.  The  new  Sixth  Street  Trafficway,  an  8-million-dollar 
undertaking,  is  opening  a  wide  area  of  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  Old  buildings  by  the  dozen  are  being  razed  to  be 
replaced  by  a  variety  of  modem  facilities. 

MIDWEST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE:  New  home  for 
this  great  scientific  research  service  has  just  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  1%  million  -dollars. 

BROADS’ AY  BRIDGE:  Now  under  construction  at  a 
cost  of  13  million  dollars. 

MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM  GARAGE:  A  three-level 
parking  facility,  to  occupy  a  whole  city  block  in  the  down¬ 
town  area,  under  construction  for  more  than  a  year  and 
another  six  months  to  go. 


NORTH  SIDE  PARKING  PROJECT:  Another  giant 
project,  this  one  privately  promoted,  to  provide  passenger 
car  parking  for  downtown  shoppers,  ^’ill  open  with  1,800- 
car  capacity,  with  provisions  for  later  enlargements. 

IIALUMARK  CARDS:  The  city's  largest  private  ex- 
pansittn.  a  new  8-million-dollar  building  is  being  erected 
to  house  this  unique  enterprise,  devoted  entirely  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  greeting  cards: 

NEW  PO^  ER  PROJECT:  The  Kansas  City  Power 
&  Light  (]o.  has  announced  plans  for  a  generating  plant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kansas  City  area,  at  a  cost  of  125 
million  dollars. 

NEW  HOUSING:  Housing  continues  at  a  fabulous 
pare.  Not  only  are  perimeter  areas  being  developed  resi- 
dentially  but  older  home  districts  are  heing  rehabilitated 
and  new,  modern  apartment  buildings  are  affording  com¬ 
fortable  living  conditions  for  families  desiring  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  downtown  section.  Ten  thousand  new  hous¬ 
ing  units  were  erected  in  Kansas  City  in  1954  —  a  new 
record! 

NEW  HIGH  IN  POPUIATION:  The  population  of 
Kansas  City's  metropolitan  area  is  913.400.  In  this  area 
301,000  families  reside.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  live  in 
single,  detached  units.  Consumer  spendable  income  (after 
taxes)  amounts  to  $1,954,300,000  annually  —  ranking  14th 
in  the  United  States  —  a  market  25.2%  above  the  national 
average. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  plus  factors  in 
and  about  Kansas  City.  It  is  simply  indicative  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  this  great  metropolis.  It  denotes  a  vigor, 
restiveness  and  vision  that  will  carry  Kansas  City  forward 
to  new  and  higher  goals  in  civic  and  industrial  accom¬ 
plishment. 


The  Star  in  Step 

Keeping  pace  with  the  forward  march.  The  Kansas  Gty  Star  has  attained  its  highest  total  in  city  carrier  circula¬ 
tion,  Morning  and  evening  combined.  The  Star  delivers  by  carrier  directly  to  the  homes  of  subscribers  more  papers 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  America, 

Advertising  lineage  the  first  three  months  of  1955  exceeds  that  of  the  first  three  months  of  1954  by 
1,163,484  lines — an  increase  of  more  than  11%  over  the  record  year  of  1954. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


MORMING  atIJHIO 


EVEIVING  3S2vl2.'( 


SUNDAY  371^18 


KANSAS  CITY 

(  HArriion  1200 


CHICAGO 


(  202  S.  Slat*  St. 
I  WEIkIw  9-0532 


NEW  YORK 
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Air  conditioned  chinchillas 
live  longer  lives 


Air  conditioned  greyhounds 
have  overdrives 


Alonzo  is  a  direct  descendent  of 
11  chinchillas  who  took  out  citi* 
zenship  papers  in  1923.  His  air 
conditioned  pen  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  duplicates  the  cool,  dry 
climate  of  his  native  Andes. 
Although  a  patriarch  among 
chinchillas,  Alonzo  stubbornly 
refuses  old  age  benefits.  "My  pelt 
is  gelt  enough,”  he  proudly 
explains. 

Boomer  is  a  proper  Bostonian 
who  went  w'rong.  At  one  time,  he 
was  just  another  greyhound  lead¬ 
ing  a  dog’s  life.  Then  his  kennel 
was  air  conditioned.  Boomer  felt 
like  a  pup  again.  The  result:  16 
wins  out  of  27  starts.  Now, 
Boomer’s  name  rates  right  up 
there  in  the  morning  line. 


imagine  what  air 
conditioning  NEW'S 
can  do  for  you! 

These  days  everyone  wants  to 
know  about  air  conditioning  — 
what  its  new  developments  mean 
to  their  comfort  and  health. 
For  fasr,  complete  and  accurate 
reporting  on  this  ni*w  growth 
industry  —  write,  wire  or  phone  — 


NEWS 

BUREAU 


Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  76-991 1 


Missouri  Reprints  Old 
Journalism  Comments 

By  Frank  Luther  Mott 

(Editor’s  Note — Dr.  Mott,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri  was  asked  by  E.  &  P  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  story  about  his  pet  project,  a  series  of  handsomely  printed 
booklets  of  historical  comments  on  the  press  under  title  of  “Old- 


time  Comments  On  Journalism.' 

Columbia,  Mo. 

“Oldtime  Comments  on  Jour¬ 
nalism”  came  into  existence  less 
by  plan  than  by  accident.  Dr. 
Paul  L.  Fisher,  who  is  director 
of  the  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  Linotype  School,  as 
well  as  a  professor  in  our  facul¬ 
ty,  asked  me  one  day  if  I  had 
something  his  boys  at  the  lino¬ 
type  School  could  print  up  for 
my  class  in  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Journalism. 

They  had  to  set  something 
for  their  practice,  and  they 
liked  to  see  the  results  in  print. 

I  had  just  been  reading  to  the 
class  Fisher  Ames’  1801  dia¬ 
tribe  against  sensationalism  in 
the  press  of  that  day  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  point  that  there  was 
nothing  new  about  criticism  of 
newspapers,  and  I  turned  that 
short  piece  over  to  Paul.  He 
came  up  a  few  days  later  with 
a  little  folder  which  reproduced 
the  Ames  essay  in  passionate 
red,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  class. 

Comments  on  Press 

This  suggested  to  us  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  series  of  comments 
on  the  press  to  be  dug  up  out 
of  the  literature,  both  standard 
and  ephemeral,  of  the  past  for 
a  series  of  brochures.  Dr.  Fisher 
occasionally  prints  something 
on  his  own  personally  owned 
equipment  or  on  Linotype  School 
presses,  or  using  both,  which 
he  issues  to  his  friends  under 
the  imprint  of  “The  Press  of 
the  Crippled  Turtle.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  turtle  is  not 
crippled,  because  there  is  no 
turtle;  but  the  name  seemed  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  Press  commonly 
works.  In  short,  we  planned  and 
have  since  issued  a  series  of  old 
and  more  or  less  forgotten  com¬ 
mentaries  on  journalism  under 
Paul’s  “Crippled  Turtle”  im¬ 
print. 

The  items  thus  far  issued 
are: 

(1)  “Ben  Jonson’s  1625  Satire 
on  News,”  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  excerpts  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Elizabethan  dramatist’s 
jibes  at  “newes”  as  presented 
about  the  time  newspapers  were 
first  introduced  in,  England; 

(2)  Fisher  Ames’  “Essay  on 
Sensationalism  in  the  Press,” 


’) 

which  is  a  new  brochure,  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  the  one  to 
which  I  have  referred  above; 

(3)  H.  H.  Brackenridge’s  “The 
Porcupine  and  the  Pole-Cat,” 
consisting  of  extracts  about  the 
press  from  the  picaresque  novel 
Modem  Chivalry,  published  in 
Pittsburgh  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago; 

(4)  Liang  Chi-chao’s  “Com¬ 
ments  on  Journalism,”  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  great 
sage  as  translated  by  James 
C.  Y.  Shen; 

(6)  “The  Case  and  Tryal  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,”  a  literal 
reprint  of  the  original  pamph¬ 
let  printed  at  the  Zenger  shop, 
the  first  to  be  issued  separately 
since  the  popular  reprints  of  the 
18th  century. 

Deeigne  Are  Different 

All  the  brochures  have  the 
same  page  size,  but  each  has 
its  own  typographical  design, 
for  which  Dr.  Fisher  is  respon¬ 
sible.  The  Linotype  students 
have  done  a  lot  of  the  work, 
but  Fisher  and  other  instructors 
have  done  much  of  it.  The  dif¬ 
ficult  typography  of  the  Zenger 
book  was  far  beyond  beginning 
compositors,  for  example.  “Jim¬ 
my”  Shen,  now  a  Coe  College 
professor,  brushed  in  the  side- 
heads  of  the  Liang  brochure  by 
hand.  A  research  fund  of  the 
University  gave  us  a  hundred 
dollars  to  put  a  hard  binding 
on  the  Zenger  book.  These 
things  are  a  lot  of  work  for  a 
lot  of  people,  but  they  all  take 
pride  in  a  beautiful  product. 

The  purpose  of  the  editing  is 
simply  to  “open  up”  the  texts. 
Most  of  these  things  are  buried 
in  forgotten  books  in  dusty  li¬ 
braries.  They  are  not  interest¬ 
ing  and  vital  until  they  are  dug 
out,  explained  a  little,  and  given 
pleasing  typographical  treat¬ 
ment.  For  example,  the  Zenger 
pamphlet  of  1736  looks,  to  mod¬ 
em  eyes,  extremely  dull.  All  the 
legal  instruments,  summonses, 
pleadings,  etc.,  are  thrown  in 
without  subheads  and  explana¬ 
tory  matter.  All  that  was  nec¬ 
essary  was  to  supply  a  little 
bibliographical  preface,  a  his¬ 
torical  introduction  to  orient 
the  reader  as  to  contemporary 
matters,  a  series  of  headings  to 


furnish  signposts,  and  a  limited 
quantity  of  notes  to  point  out 
what  the  lawyers  w-ere  really 
doing  and  to  accent  the  drama¬ 
tic  situations. 

Strictly  limited  editions  of 
240  copies  are  printed,  with 
numbers  in  the  colophon.  Edi¬ 
tions  of  the  first  two  are  al¬ 
ready  gone.  We  have  never  sold 
a  copy,  and  never  expect  to.  The 
connection  with  the  Linotype 
School,  which  is  forbidden  to  do 
commercial  work,  makes  that 
impossible.  We  send  them  out 
to  those  of  our  friends  who,  as 
we  think  and  hope,  will  be  in¬ 
terested.  We  think  that,  between 
us  at  least,  we  have  more  than 
240  friends,  but  we  try  not  to 
waste  any  on  the  iminterested. 

We  have  asked  reviewers  not 
to  notice  them,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  flood  of  requests  from 
collectors  who  see  merely  a 
chance  to  get  something  free. 
This  little  story,  which  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  requested  and 
which  we  did  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  refuse,  is  therefore  the 
first  published  account  of  the 
series. 

I  am  occasionally  asked  if 
there  is  not  danger  of  running 
out  of  material  pretty  soon.  I 
think  not  for  the  next  250  years. 
The  next  number  will  present 
Mark  Twain’s  “Journalism  in 
Tennessee,”  with  a  supplement 
about  fights  between  editors 
from  Wilmer’s  Our  Press  Gang. 


Powell  Named  Head 
Of  Calif.  Publishing  Co. 

Foster  W’.  Powell,  La  Mesa 
(Calif.)  attorney,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Foot¬ 
hills  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  La  Mesa  News,  El  Cajon 
(Calif.)  Record,  Lakeside 
(Calif.)  Star  and  Foothills  Pic¬ 
torial.  He  succeeds  Dr.  A.  W. 
Klieforth,  who  resigned  but  re¬ 
mains  as  a  stockholder.  Mr. 
Powell  was  formerly  legal  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  corporation. 

William  Mockler,  Richard 
Sims  and  Charles  Woolsey  have 
resigned  as  editors  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  William  Shearer,  San 
Diego  State  College  senior  and 
former  executive  secretary  to 
Congressman  James  Utt  of 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  editor-in-chief. 

Edmund  Cordova,  who  with 
Mr.  Mockler  was  one  of  the 
former  partners  in  the  com¬ 
pany  before  it  was  sold  to  the 
corporation,  also  has  resig^ied 
as  plant  superintendent  but  re¬ 
tains  a  stock  interest,  as  does 
Mr.  Mockler.  Mr.  Sims  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  La  Mesa 
Scout,  and  Mr.  Woolsey  is  with 
the  El  Cajon  Valley  News. 
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MR.  H.  R.  GUY 

Vic*  Pr*tid*nl  in  Charge  of 
Sales  and  Advertising 
POLSKY'S,  Akron,  Ohio 


*'HERE’S  HOW  I  SELL 
FURNITURE  IN  AKRON 


•49’*- 


e*>. 


“LOCAL  EDITING  assures  max¬ 
imum  reader  appeal,”  says 
Mr.  Guy,  “and  it  helps  us 
build  sales  for  a  wide  variety 
of  products  advertised  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  Roto 
Magazine.” 


*  *  •  through  ads  like  this  y  /  \ 

in  the  LOCALLY-EDITED  ) 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  MAGAZINE” 


To  do  a  bang-up  selling  job  in  Akron,  why  not  invest  your  magazine 
advertising  dollars  right  in  Akron?  Says  Mr.  H.  R.  Guy,  Vice  President 
of  Polsky’s,  Akron:  “You’ll  find  top  reader  appeal — and  sales  results 
— where  you  find  a  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazine.  The  home-town 
readers  see  familiar  faces  and  buildings,  read  about  familiar  events. 
In  Akron,  this  greatly  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  our  ads  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  Magazine.  For  example,  twice  we  have  used 
the  color  page  ad  shown,  and  each  time  it  zoomed  sales  and  store 
traffic.  In  the  same  way,  we  sell  dresses  and  domestics,  corsets  and 
cosmetics,  bedding  and  boys’  wear — ail  effectively  through  our  Locally- 
Edited  Gravure  Magazine.” 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  Magazine  gives  your  magazine  ads 
100%  coverage  of  that  important  market.  But  your  Akron  coverage 
with  the  leading  national  magazine  is  scarcely  1  out  of  10  Akron 
families! 


•  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact 
•  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 
•  Complete  flexibility 


For  moro  infermotion  about 
thou  12  wookly  nowspopor  grov- 
uro  mogozinos,  contort  ono  of 
tho  following  roprosontotivos: 
The  Ironhom  Company,  Crounor 
i  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jonn  I 
Kolloy,  Inc.,  Kolly-Smith  Co., 
Molonoy,  logon  I  Schmitt,  Inc., 
O'Moro  I  Ormsboo,  Inc.,  Scolaro, 
Mookor  t  Scott,  Inc.,  Story, 
■rooks  i  Finloy,  Inc. 


f  AOVEtTisiNQ 

LEVBl  / 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAl  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION  •  COLUMBIA  STATE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,189,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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HERE...OF  ALL  PLACER 

Keep  it  simple-Keep  it  sturdy 


KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  equipment  should  be  sim¬ 
ple  and  sturdy — each  segment  to 
be  completely  depended  on  to  per¬ 
form  its  assigned  role,  that  place 
is  in  the  complexities  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  pressroom.  And 
as  publishers  learn  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  job  that  Cutler-Hammer 
unit  drive  installations  are  doing, 
more  and  more  of  them  turn  to 
Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  that 
same  simple,  sturdy,  trouble-free 
equipment  and  dependable  per¬ 
formance. 

The  story  on  the  Cutler-Hammer 
unit  press  drive  control  is  this: 


CUTLFR'HAMbirrR 


=  motor  control  == 


Paired  with  simple,  sturdy,  a.c. 
wound  rotor  unit  motors  are 
Cutler-Hammer  unit  controls  em¬ 
bodying  simple,  sturdy  industrial 
control  designs  that  every  plant 
electrician  knows  and  can  under- 
standingly  service. 

From  this  dependable  combina¬ 
tion  you  get  every  possible  func¬ 
tion  you  can  require.  But  you  get 
it  si’mp/y— without  headaches  and 
without  heartaches.  Inching, 
threading,  satin-smooth  accelera¬ 
tion,  high  efficiencies  all  the  way 
up!  REAL  synchronization  of  unit 
motors,  flexibility  .  .  .  and  blessed 
freedom  from  trouble. 


Details?  Take  a  look  at  thc' 
C-H  cam  drum  accelerator  with 
83  speed  points.  Note  that  inch¬ 
ing  and  threading  DON'T  draw 
current  through  the  battery  of 
unit  motors.  No  changing  load 
adjusting  resistor  switches.  No 
unbalanced  loads.  No  circulating 
currents  or  excessive  peaks.  Your^ 
electrician  can  service  this  drive 
and  he  can  service  this  control. 
Get  these  facts  and  many  more 
from  the  Cutler-Hammer  engi¬ 
neering  representative. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

1223  St.  Paul  Ave. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Cutler-Hammer  2  Motor  Drives  serve  many  color  plants  as 
well  as  local  dailies  such  as; 

APPLETON  POST-CRESCENT  and 
THE  REPORTER-TELEGRAM  of  Midland,  Texas 

Production  executives  of  these  papers  report  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drives. 


CUTLFR' HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Control  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in 
LARGE  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
This  installation  consists  of  12  Headliner  Units  with  three  fold¬ 
ers,  reel-tension-paster  units  and  6  special  color  cylinders.  It 
runs  consistently  at  44  to  48  thousand  newspapers  per  hour. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de¬ 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


Cutler-Hammer.  Electronic  Control  for  single  motor  drive 
serves  each  of  these  two  Goss  Tubular  Presses  at 
THE  STAR-BEACON,  Aehtabula,  Ohio 
Mr.  Howard  Healy,  Production  Manager,  says: 
"CuHer-Hammer  Controls  give  us  perfect  synchronization 
between  these,  two  presses.  We  are  well  satisfied.  .  . 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  “original”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


\ 


Public  Has  Its  Say 
While  Editors  Listen 


State  College,  Pa. 

Fifty  editors  and  reporters 
from  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
deliberately  exposed  themselves 
to  popular  criticism  of  the 
business  here  recently. 

The  scene  of  action  was  the 
fifth  annual  seminar  on  Press 
Responsibility  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Eisenhower, 
asked  the  newsmen  to  help  cre¬ 
ate  a  better  understanding  of 
the  people  and  countries 
throughout  the  world.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  he  was  talking  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  favorite  sub 
ject  when  he  suggested  that 
newspapers  could  do  a  better 
job  of  utmost  importance  in  the 
explanation  and  interpretation 
of  foreign  countries  to  newspa¬ 
per  readers. 

Raps  Interpretation 
Dr.  William  G.  Mather,  so¬ 
ciologist  at  Penn  State,  had 
nothing  good  to  say  about  inter¬ 


pretative  writing  in  the  news. 

“Interpretation  or  doctoring 
of  the  news  by  the  reporter’s 
typewriter  or  the  editor’s  pencil 
is  repugnant.  It  smacks  of 
trickery  and  deceit  on  the  level 
of  dirtying  the  water  in  the  old 
village  well,’’  he  declared. 

“Most  so-called  news  however 
is  interpreted  in  its  very  re¬ 
porting,  by  the  kind  of  ques¬ 
tions  the  original  reporter  asks, 
and  by  tbe  kind  of  treatment 
the  re-write  man  gives. 

“Only  the  most  naive  do  not 
know  that  the  various  wire  ser¬ 
vices  have  their  own  slants  or 
angles  of  news  presentation  and 
even  of  news  selection,  as  does 
everyone  else.” 

In  his  selection  of  what  to 
print  and  what  not  to  print 
the  editor  inserts  his  own  biases 
into  the  picture.  Dr.  Mather 
said. 

“That  thing  on  his  head  is 
not  a  halo  but  an  eyeshade,”  he 
concluded.  “His  first  ta.'^k,  in 
news  interpretation  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  own  bias  and  then  de¬ 
liberately  to  compensate  for  it 
as  best  he  can.” 


I - 1 


J 


You’ll  have  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover  during  the 
ANPA  convention  at  the  \^"aldorf  Astoria.  If  you 
feel  leg-weary  around  late  afternoon,  April  26  or 
27,  drop  into  Room  5{>9  and  relax. 

We’ll  be  on  hand  to  talk  about  your  paper,  if  you 
want  to  discuss  business.  If  you’re  in  need  ol 
refreshment,  we’ll  be  prepared  for  that  too. 

Remember,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  26  and 
27,  Room  589. 


Bache  &  Co. 


36  WALL  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 


Explanatory  Writing  3.  The  retraction  of  an  item, 

James  Marlow,  syndicated  the  refutation  of  mistated  facta 
columnist  with  Associated  nnd  the  answers  to  editorials 
Press,  refuted  Dr.  Mather’s  should  be  given  exactly  the 
claim  of  bias  and  news  slanting  same  space  and  position  as 
in  the  wire  services.  were  the  original  stories,  state- 

As  a  columnist  reporting  on  ments  and  editorials, 
the  Washington  scene,  he  said,  4.  Great  thought  should  be 
he  deals  more  with  “explanatory  given  to  which  items  should  be 
writing  rather  than  interpreta-  given  importance  and  which 
tive  writing.”  should  not  be  given  such  im- 

The  difference,  he  said,  is  that  portance.  “In  this  respeeV’  he 
explanatory  is  based  entirely  said,  “the  subject  of  juvenile  de- 
on  facts  and  interpretative  in-  linquency  has  been  blown  up  by 
eludes  interjection  of  personal  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
opinion.  others,  out  of  all  proportion  to 

Interpretative  writing  re-  its  importance.” 
ceived  qualified  support  from  Mrs.  David  F.  Rabe  of  Clear- 
Edward  J.  Donohue,  city  editor  field.  Pa.,  representing  house- 
of  the  Scranton  Times.  wives,  listed  her  newspaper 

“Newspaper  publishers  had  reading  preferences  in  the  fol- 
better  make  it  possible  for  their  lowing  order: 
men  to  better  understand  the  1-  Local  news  in  general 

meaning  of  world  events  if  (concise  reporting  important) 
they  want  interpreting,  evalu-  2.  Advertisements  (with  pri¬ 
nting  and  focusing  of  world  ces  of  advertised  items) 
events  in  their  columns,”  he  3.  Comics 
said,  4.  Editorials  (including  let- 

The  case  for  “holding  back”  ters  to  the  editor) 
on  sordid  news  was  championed  S.  Sports 
by  James  M.  Driscoll,  editor,  6.  State  and  local  political 

Connellsville  Courier.  news 

“The  story  should  be  told,”  7.  National  news  (only  the 
he  .=aid,  “but  it  can  be  deftly  important  news — not  the  sen- 
written  without  offending  sensi-  sational) 

bilities;  vivid  details  can  be  left  8.  Educational  news  (PTA, 
to  tbe  imagination— and  the  Pennsylvania  educational  aims, 
reader’s  imagination  is  usually  etc.) 

away  ahead.”  8-  Religious  news  (newspa- 

More  than  half  of  the  papers  pers  should  do^  a  better  job  of 
represented  will  not  use  the  keeping  up  with  an  indicated 
word  “rape”  in  a  headline.  rebirth  in  interest  in  religion) 

10.  Financial  news. 

3-Part  Responsibility  ^ 

Robert  H.  Etabrook,  editorial  rr  .  ■  .  , 

page  editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Baily  Offset  Tabloid 
Post  &  Times  Herald,  divided  a  For  Alabama  Area 
new.“paper’s  responsibility  to  its  Ai.bertvttjf  Ala 

readers  in  three  parts:  Marshall  CouX  A^.’  aid 

1.  To  report  the  two  or  more  the  Sand  Mountain  area  will 

sides  of  an  issue  as  fully  and  soon  be  served  by  a  daily  news- 
fairly  as  possible.  paper,  according  to  an  an- 

2.  To  conduct  an  independent  nouncement  by  Jesse  A.  Culp, 
investigation  of  the  facts  apart  editor. 

from  any  doctrinaire  argfuments.  The  five-day  morning  tabloid, 
and  to  lay  the.se  before  new.s-  printed  by  offset  process,  will 
paper  readers  in  complete  and  called  “the  Sand  Mountain 
compelling  form.  Reporter*’,  and  will  be  published 

3.  To  analyze  these  facts  ed-  Mountain  Publishing 

itonally  and  to  come  to  a  Co.,  with  Pat  M.  Courington  as 
conclusion  about  them.  president.  The  paper’s  modem 

Judge  l^onard  Michael  ^op-  ^  Hi  1,. 

per  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Albertville 

Philadelphia,  Juvenile  Division,  f 
offered  the  following  guideposts  ® 
for  fair  play:  rk  iw  d 

1.  News  reporting  should  re-  “pell  IMew  Bureau 

fleet  only  the  truth  and  must  Charleston,  S.  C. 

be  thorough.  Furthermore  it  Expanding  its  statewide  news 
should  be  objective  and  not  coverage,  the  Charleston  News 
slanted  toward  any  one  direc-  ond  Courier  has  established  a 
tion.  news  bureau  at  Florence  whose 

2.  Editorial  writing  should  function  will  be  to  cover  the 

and  must  take  a  positive  posi-  Pee  Dee  area  with  news  and 
tion  and  conclusion  only  after  pictures.  Eldridge  Thompson, 
all  facts  are  set  forth  and  bias,  former  editor  of  the  Field  at 
for  whatever  reason,  has  been  Conway,  S.  C.,  heads  the  of- 
eliminated.  fice. 
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Perry  Newspapers  Cover  MORE 
OF  THE  GROWING  FLORIDA  MARKET 

(HOME  TOWN  READERSHIP  BRINGS  BEST  RESULTS) 


III*  w««hly  *• 

mttd  mtHmI  by  30  n«fM« 


•  JACKSONVILLE  JOURNAL 

•  PALM  BEACH  POST-TIMES 

•  PENSACOLA  NEWS-JOURNAL 

•  PANAMA  CITY  NEWS-HERALO 

•  OCALA  STAR-BANNER 

•  DELAND  SUN-NEWS 

•  PALM  BEACH  DAAY  NEWS 

•  MELBOURNE  TIMES 

•  LEESBURG  COMMERCIAL-LEDGM 

•  PERRY  WEEKLIES 


Supptomawt 

EicImM 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS 


19  W*»l  44lliSt 
NEW  YORK  17.  N  Y 


1 33  So  Mkhigati  Av« 
CHICAGO  3,  III 


REPRESENTEO  NATIONAllY  BY 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 


Room  7,  36B  Gonorol  Molor$  Bldg 
DETROIT,  MICH 


13  South  I3lh  St 
PHIIAOEIPHIA  7,  PA 


70B,  Glonn  Bldg 
ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


S  Third  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CAl 


9S3B  Brighton  Way 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CAL 
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(  Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Easy  Knows  His  "Sprouts" 


Almost  time  to  start  planting  flowers 
again — so  here’s  a  few  details  about  the 
Roberts’  Garden  Protection  System. 

Youngsters  use  Easy  Roberts^  gar¬ 
den  for  a  short  cut  to  the  playground. 
Had  a  tough  time  keeping  them  out — 
until  about  this  time  last  year  when 
Easy  started  his  System. 

He  called  the  small-fiy  together  and 
had  them  print  their  names  on  cards. 
Put  these  cards  on  stakes  next  to 
every  bush  and  clump  of  flowers.  Right 
away  each  kid  began  to  root  for  “his” 
particular  batch  of  plants  to  come  up 
first— voluntarily  kept  trespassers  off 
“his”  area— and  Easy’s  garden  thrived. 

From  where  I  sit,  respect  for  the 
other  fellow's  property  comes  naturally 
once  we  have  some  of  our  own  to  pro¬ 
tect.  Also,  we  learn  to  guarantee  our 
right  of  personal  choice  by  defending 
Yas—his  right  to  prefer  a  glass  of  beer, 
say,  to  a  glass  of  buttermilk.  Everyone 
of  us  has  a  ''stake"  in  the  Golden  Rule. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Mando  Adds 
80,000  Tons 
Of  Newsprint 

Plant  improvement  by  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  will  add  80,000  tons  of 
newsprint  to  the  annual  output 
during  the  first  or  second 
quarter  of  1957. 

The  $16,800,000  expansion 
progrram  includes  installation  of 
a  highspeed  paper  machine  and 
related  plant  additions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company’s  annual 
report.  In  19.54  Mando’s  news¬ 
print  sales  amounted  to  193.- 
139  tons,  an  increase  of  about 
.5,000  tons  over  1953. 

“The  demand  for  new.sprint 
in  our  normal  market  area  was 
relatively  strong,”  stockholders 
were  advised. 

The  annua]  report  of  Powell 
River  Company,  Ltd.  revealed 
an  increase  of  44.770  tons  in 
newsprint  production  last  year, 
due  to  machine  improvements 
A  new  24-hour  record  of  1  219.9 
tons  was  produced  on  Jan  9 
this  year. 

The  company  produced  375.- 
951  tons  of  newsprint  in  1954. 
The  report  added  this  com¬ 
ment:  “There  was  no  chance 
in  the  basic  price  of  newsprinf^ 
in  1954.  Indications  for  1955 
are  that  a  close  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand  will 
nrevail,  but  all  the  standard 
newsprint  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  Powell  River  in  1955 
has  been  sold  on  contract.” 

Full  operations  throughout 
1954  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of 
$791,590  for  Donohue  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  Quebec  newsprint  produc¬ 
ers,  according  to  the  annual  re¬ 
port.  Operating  profit  amounted 
to  $2,045,856,  from  the  $1,920,- 
826  for  1953. 

Production  was  fully  disposed 
of  during  1954,  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  same  condition 
will  continue  throughout  the 
present  year. 

A  resolution  calling  for  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  work  in  Quebec’s 
paper  mills  was  adopted  by  the 
Quebec  and  Eastern  Canada 
Council  of  Paper  Mill  Unions 
(TLC),  with  Quebec  Minister  of 
I  I.abor  Barrette  announcing  his 
support  for  a  campaign  of  this 
nature. 

Wage  raises  for  paperwork- 
1  ers  will  be  sought  in  forthcom- 
I  ing  contract  negotiations,  the 
men  basing  their  demands  on 
,  i  the  present  prosperity  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


Net  profits  of  $8,075,890  have 
been  reported  by  Price  Brothers 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  for  1954, 
this  being  an  increase  of  some  « 
$2,000,000  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  company’s  annual  re¬ 
port  stated  that  while  world 
consumption  of  pulp  and  paper 
continued  to  grow,  newsprint  re¬ 
mained  in  strong  demand  in 
1954,  at  stable  prices. 

Premier  Maurice  Duplessis  of 
Quebec  stated  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  this  week  that  seven  day 
operations  will  not  be  permitted  ; 

in  that  Province.  L 

The  Prime  Minister  declared  \ 
the  Lord’s  Day  has  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  workers  cannot  be  ask¬ 
ed  to  work  continually,  and  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  operate  continu¬ 
ously  and  be  expected  to  remain 
in  good  condition.  In  addition, 
the  forests  must  be  allowed  a 
rest,  he  said. 

• 

California  Publishers 
Tour  Hawaiian  Islands 

San  Francisco 

More  than  30  California 
newspaper  publishers,  former 
publishers  and  some  wives  and 
children  are  touring  Oahu, 
Kauai  and  the  Island  of  Ha¬ 
waii  in  the  tour  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  California  Press 
Association.  They  left  San  ^ 
Francisco  April  14  and  will  | 
spend  two  weeks  in  the  island, 
with  special  entertainment  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Hawaiian  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

Members  of  the  party  are: 
Walter  Kane,  publisher,  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian  and  president 
of  CNPA;  Mrs.  Kane  and  Bette 
Lou  Kane;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert 

J.  Abraham,  Bellflower  Herald- 
Enterprise,  and  secretary  of 
CPA;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Wilson,  Turlock  Journal,  and 
Roy  and  Jim  Wilson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  McPherson  Jr., 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-Review, 
and  Bruce  and  Fred  McPher¬ 
son  III;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

K.  Hancock,  San  Clemente  Sun 
&  Post,  and  Robert  Hancock 
Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Crae-  , 
mer,  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

T.  Ingram,  Grass  Valley  Union; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Lovett, 

Palo  Alto  Times;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Fred  N.  Dunnicliife,  Dtaxm  Trib- 
une;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Moore,  Lakeport  Press  &  Rec¬ 
ord;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Gilbert,  CNPA;  C.  B.  Colby, 
Palmd^  Antelope  Valley 
Press;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
G.  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Ives,  Mrs.  Wilhelmena  Bossana 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Robbins, 
all  of  San  Francisco.  I 
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BIG  THINGS  are  happening 

A  few  of  the  bigger  L 

PUADinfTTt  I 

H  I  1^1  ■  I  I  Corp.  Moves  General  Offices  I 

I  H  I  Textile  Division  to  Charlotte  ...  occupies  I 


and 


^bscrveif 


There’s  an  air  of  excitement  today 
in  Charlotte.  New  plants  and  offices 
are  abuilding  for  big-time  national 
firms.  Others  are  expanding  present 
facilities.  New  towers  are  breaking 
through  the  business  horizons.  New 
families  are  settling  in  this  great 
producing  and  distributing  center 
of  the  Carolinas. 

The  same  spirit  of  excitement  is 
spreading  through  The  Charlotte 
Observer  where  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  James  L.  Knight  is  gearing 
this  great  newspaper  to  serve  better 
the  dynamic  Charlotte  market. 


A  few  of  the  bigger 
BIG  THINGS 
happening  in  Charlotte 

•  Celoneso  Corp.  Moves  General  Offices  of 
Textile  Division  to  Charlotte  ...  occupies 
a  new  $5  million  home.  More  than  400  new 
families  were  brought  to  Charlotte,  with  more 
to  come. 

•  New  $16  Million  Guided  Missile  Plont  is 

now  under  construction  for  operations  by 
Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.,  will  employ  ISOO. 

•  New  $5  Million  Auditorium  •  Coliseum  is 

nearing  completion.  The  dome-like  structure 
has  attracted  world-wide  acclaim — will  bring 
top-flight  entertainment  to  Charlotte. 

•  New  $3  Million  Office  Building  completed 
for  The  Union  National  Bank,  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  executive 
offices  of  Southern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 

•  New  $2  Million  Airport  Terminal  with 
greatly  increased  runways,  plane  handling  and 
parking  facilities,  serves  Charlotte’s  great  and 
fast-growing  air  travel  industry. 

.  .  .  and  at  THE  OBSERVER 

•  Expanded,  alert  news  coverage  of  the 
Carolinas,  the  nation,  the  world. 

•  A  new  and  brighter  emphasis  on  women’s 
coverage. 

•  An  exciting  new  comic,  feature,  radio 
and  TV  package  daily.  A  jumbo  12-page 
colored  comic  section  on  Sunday. 

•  Famed  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Services  covers  world  News  Fronts. 

•  And  many,  many  more  improvements 
are  now  underway. 


All  this  adds  up  to  a  productive  soles  force  in  the  No.  1  Soles  Morket  of  the  Carolines. 
Be  sure  you  check  the  Chorlotte  Morket  ond  The  Observer  when  plonning  your  advertising. 

©he  QKiatlotte  ©bscrtitr 

The  Foremost  Newspaper  of  the  Carolinas 

Represented  NofionaHy  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


50  Years  of  Printing 
And  an  ME^s  Story 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


PRINTING  AS  AN  ART.  By  Ray 
Nash.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1955.  205  pp.  $6. 


Tramp  printers  seldom  lit 
long  enough  to  plant  more  than 
two  rows  of  corn,  let  alone  to 
eat  it  when  the  ears  matured. 
Yet  one  of  them,  T.  P.  James, 
evidently  read  Charles  Dickens 
discerningly  enough  to  ghost¬ 
write  for  his  departed  spirit  so 
ably  that  he  bewildered  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  and  New  York 
critics. 

As  you  know,  Dickens  died 
before  he  finished  “Edwin 
Drood.”  James,  setting  type  for 
a  spell  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  fin¬ 
ished  “Drood”  with  such  skill 
that  his  style  and  character- 
development  caused  careful  stu¬ 
dents  of  Dickens  to  wonder 
whether  James  had  somehow  ob¬ 
tained  Dickens’  own  completion 
of  the  book.  Other  metropolitan 
newsmen  speculated  on  whether 
the  peripatetic  compositor  was 
really  a  novelist  of  genius  us¬ 
ing  clever  publicity  for  his  first 
book. 

As  for  printer  James,  he 
claimed  to  be  Dickens’  “spirit 
l)en”  finishing  “Drood”  by 
Dickens’  guidance  from  the 
grave.  It  was  spiritualism  at 
its  literary  best. 

The  Society  of  Printers  pub¬ 
lished  in  1944  a  beautifully 
printed  book  called  “Miscell¬ 
any,”  in  which  the  story  of  T. 
P.  James’  spiritualistic  collabo¬ 
ration  is  reported.  The  first 
page  of  this  James  chapter, 
with  rubricated  ornament — in 


12-point  on  a  15-point  slug  in 
Original  Old  Style  type  on  Lin- 
weave  Milano  paper — consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  interesting 
model  plates  in  the  Society  of 
Printers’  50th  anniversary  vol¬ 
ume  published  this  month  un¬ 
der  the  title,  “Printing  as  an 
Art.” 

All  fine  printing  interests 
newspapermen.  This  book  is 
beautifully  executed  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  volume  for  the  definitely 
distinguished,  typographically 
stimulating  Boston  printers’  or¬ 
ganization.  This  gi'oup  met 
regularly  for  half  a  century  to 
exchange  ideas  on  the  develop¬ 
ing  skills  of  typography.  Their 
work  lifted  printing  to  a  genu¬ 
ine  art  from  our  Colonial  days 
when  typesetters  were  princi¬ 
pally  correct  rather  than  artis¬ 
tic. 

Thi.s  volume  surveys  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  printing  processes 
and  typographic  styles  since 
the  Society,  authentically  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  most  distin¬ 
guished  association  of  printers 
in  America,”  began  in  1905.  The 
group’s  vigorous  leadership  and 
wide  influence  is  told  in  terms 
of  its  outstanding  craftsmen. 
You  find  pleasant  reference  to 
De  Vinne,  Updike,  Dwiggins, 
Ruzieka,  and  others.  Eighty  il¬ 
lustrations  show  not  only  the 
Society’s  best  printed  work; 
they  furnish  a  fascinating  set  of 
models  for  promotional  an¬ 
nouncements  and  brochure 
pages  of  esthetic  triumph. 

“Printing  as  an  Art”  is  6% 
by  9%  inches.  It  was  designed 
by  Bruce  Rogers,  frequently  ac- 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Federal  St.  Boston,  Moss. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Choriotto,  N.  C. 


colated  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  “finest  typographers  in 
America.”  The  typographical 
design  is  based  upon  the  style 
during  the  Society’s  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  work.  Its  text  is  print¬ 
ed  within  a  rubricated  rule  bor¬ 
der  in  orange-red.  The  binding 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  pasted 
paper  design  with  a  cloth  back¬ 
bone  stamped  in  gold. 

Ray  Nash,  the  author,  is  a 
professor  of  graphic  arts  and 
the  printing  adviser  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  Nash  is  well 
known  in  the  graphic  arts  field 
as  a  writer,  editor,  and  typog¬ 
rapher.  Formerly  he  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Berke¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Gazette  and  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  volume  constitutes  a 
well-written  account  of  the  ty¬ 
pography  of  the  last  50  years. 
It  is  well  and  generously  foot¬ 
noted.  Unless  the  designer 
wished  to  memorialize  the  use 
of  ornaments  and  red-lined 
borders — two  lines  on  the  right 
— because  they  were  widely 
used  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Society,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  1955  publication  should 
rubricate  triple  borders,  use 
Old  English  running  heads,  and 
line  up  a  set  of  ornaments  at 
the  top  of  Page  1  in  platoon 
front.  The  rubrication  suggests 
a  frame  that  detracts  from  the 
picture  within. 

Walter  Harrison  Tells 
His  Story^  Boy  to  ME 

ME  AND  MY  BIG  MOUTH.  By 
Walter  M.  Harrison.  Oklahoma  City: 
Semco  Color  Press.  1954.  415  pp. 


Any  managing  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  can  re¬ 
member  journalistically  useful, 
historically  important,  and  hu¬ 
manly  amusing  incidents.  Wal¬ 
ter  Harrison,  once  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  for  years 
columnist  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  recalls 
all  three  in  this  volume — and 
recalls  them  in  the  vigorous 
writing  for  which  he  is  well 
known. 

Harrison’s  cub-reporter  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  a  “funny” 
memo  to  the  editor  at  the  end 
of  an  important  funeral  .story 
dramatizes  an  elementary  prin¬ 
ciple — never  write  “amusing” 
slugs  on  stories  or  to  “save  pa¬ 
per”  by  becoming  humorous  on 
a  page  of  copy  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Obscene  or  witty  slugs 
sometimes  get  into  the  paper, 
with  or  without  the  knowledge 
of  make-up  men.  And  unpublish* 
able  memos  to  the  city  desk, 
tacked  on  to  the  last  page  of  a 


story  occasionally  get  railroad¬ 
ed  into  metal.  The  results  are 
not  funny  at  all. 

Harrison  recalls  his  own  i 
early-day  error  in  shirttailing 
a  story  about  the  funeral  of  a 
loved  and  respected  woman.  It 
was  a  long  way  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  distinguished  pallbear¬ 
ers  whiled  away  the  ride  by 
pulling  down  the  curtains  and 
shooting  craps.  Family  and 
friends  are  specially  tender 
when  they  read  an  obit  or  fun¬ 
eral  account. 

They  may  know  that  pall¬ 
bearers,  emotionally  disciplined  , 
figures,  shed  few  tears  en  loute 
to  an  internment.  It  may  be 
amusing  in  a  newsroom  to  know 
that  dry-eyed  carriers  of  the 
casket  not  only  refrained  from 
weeping  but  rolled  dice  with 
a  mean  shake  to  produce  a  Lit¬ 
tle  Joe.  But  it  is  no  suppression 
of  the  truth  to  keep  such  re¬ 
porting  out  of  the  pile  of  copy 
to  be  published. 

Walter  Harrison  learned  that 
the  hard  way.  His  shirttail  on 
a  funeral  story  became  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  yarn — in  print.  Mr. 
Harrison  went  to  work  for  an¬ 
other  newspaper. 

I  remember  when  the  Prince 
Imperial  of  what  was  then  the 
highly  dignified,  royalty-con¬ 
scious  Japan  became  thorough¬ 
ly  boiled  on  a  Yokahama  binge. 

A  reporter  for  the  Japan  Ad-  , 
vertiser  put  an  accurate,  thor¬ 
oughly  filthy  slug  on  his  story. 
Printers  are  an  unprodictable 
lot.  The  slug  was  printed  at 
the  top  of  the  column,  the  news 
beneath  it  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  Prince’s  “indigestion”  at 
a  state  function.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  the  reporter  found  a  job 
in  New  York.  But  it  took  a 
long  time  to  re-open  some  news¬ 
worthy  doors  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

• 

^Missing^  Investors 
Reunited  with  Stock 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  batted  .587 
in  its  recent  month-long  search 
for  missing  stockholders  or 
their  heirs,  and  made  some  very  ' 
long-range  hits  in  the  process. 

For  20  days,  the  newspaper 
published  daily  50  names  and 
last-known  addresses  of  per¬ 
sons  who  owned  stock  and  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  know  it. 

By  the  time  1,000  names  had 
been  listed,  587  of  the  missing 
securities  owners  or  their  heirs 
had  been  found  by  Tracers 
Company  of  America,  a  New 
York  firm  which  supplied  the 
names.  Value  of  the  missing 
stockholders’  securities  totaled 
$325,400. 
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METROPOLITAN 


OAKLAND 

is  now  BIGGER  than 

METROPOLITAN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


METROPOLITAN  SAN  FRANCISCO  METROPOLITAN  OAKLAND 


(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY)  (ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 


1954  POPULATION,  Source;  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE 


13%  Natural  Growth!  Here's  Why— 

. . .  Strategic  mainland  location. 

.  , .  T ransportation  hub  of  the  West. 

.  . .  Ample  room  for  growth,  733  square  miles. 

. . .  Ideal  climate  for  industry  and  home 

(Average  Temperatures:  Summer  62.3*, Winter  50.6*) 


ONLY  THE  TRIBUNE  COVERS 


METROPOLITAN  OAKLAND 


(f^attlanb 


(Tnbune 


•RILT  RlWt  rilllll  tIAflll 


CRESMER  fir  WOODWARD.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  INCLUDING  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  SECTION 


lo  Law  Makes  a  State  Line 
a  Circulation  Boundary,  But . . 


The  River  Thot  Newsprint 
Won’t  Float  On 


paired  papers  in 

Want  Delaware  Valley  Coverage? 
Don’t  Stop  With  Philadelphia! 

^  mm 

Delaware  Valley  demonstrate 

Nfifional  Linage 

R  &P  promotion  award  doing  it! 


Camden  and  Trenton,  flourishing  local  buying  areas  in  the  Delaware  Valley, 
are  overshadowed  by  the  sheer  size  of  metropolitan  Philadelphia.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  both  The  Camden  Courier-Post  and  The  Trenton  Times,  joining 
forces  to  tell  national  advertisers  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  Delaware 
Valley,  chose  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  publications  to  do  that  job.  With 
an  assist  from  Gray  &  Rogers,  Advertising,  they  told  the  story;  are  still  telling 
it — well.  Their  Service-Ad  series  won  the  19th  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
National  Promotion  Contest,  May  8,  1954  “  .  .  .  for  the  best  series  of  six 
or  more  ads  designed  to  obtain  national  linage  .  .  .” 


Winning  awards  is  gratifying.  Winning  more  business  is  even  more  so.  The 
prize-winning  Service-Ad  series,  inserted  regularly  and  exclusively  in  SRDS 
Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  and  in  SRDS  Consumer  Markets,  appeared  in 
support  of  a  co-ordinated  sales  campaign  by  the  George  A.  McDevitt  Co., 
Inc.,  the  papers’  representative  organization.  It  won  .  .  in  addition  to  the 
award — a  healthy  linage  gain  (14%  for  the  Trenton  Times;  15%  in  General 
and  Automotive  alone  for  the  Camden  Courier- Post),  and  a  growing  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  advertisers  that  ‘it  pays  to  cross  the  Delaware,’  and 
handsomely.” 


Service-Ads  in  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data,  each 
month  since  March  1953,  bring  the  Camden  Courier-Post 
and  Trenton  Times  story  to  the  men  of  decision  who 
select,  evaluate  and  buy  newspaper  space  for  national 
advertisers.  Media  men  rely  on  the  up-to-date  listings  in 
monthly  issues  of  SRDS  for  quantitative  data  on  news¬ 
papers.  For  qualitative  data  that  brush  in  the  local  pic¬ 
ture,  giving  life  and  impact  to  the  statistical  outline, 
media  men  turn  to  the  ^rvice-Ads  in  SRDS. 


A  Service-Ad  in  SRDS  Consumer  Markets  brings  the 
Camden  Courier-Post  and  Trenton  Times  campaign  to 
the  media-marketing  men  who  select,  evaluate  and  recom¬ 
mend  markets  for  national  advertising  effort.  More  and 
more,  marketing  and  media  men  turn  to  Consumer  Mar¬ 
kets  for  data  edited  and  presented  specifically  to  aid  in 
the  selection  of  markets.  For  local  interpretation  of 
market  data,  they  turn  to  the  Service-Ads — like  any  one 
of  the  prize-winners  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 


Service-Ads  in  SRDS  "Package"  Combination  Can  Help  You  Sell  Newspaper  Space 

In  monthly  issues  of  Newspaper  Rotes  and  Data— Reach  Buyers  Shopping  for  Media 
In  the  annual  edition.  Consumer  Markets— Reach  Advertisers  Shopping  for  Markets 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

■  the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher 

1740  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

SALES  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  EVANSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Qia  0 


I  publishers  of  ceeteaer  mopezine  rotes  ond  data  •  beslMts  eeUicatieN  rotes  and  data  •  eetieeal  Mtwerfc  radio  and  television 
I  service  •  spot  radio  rates  and  data  •  spot  televisiea  rates  and  data  •  newspaper  rotes  and  data  *  transpertatlea  advertisinp  rates 

^  and  data  •  A.B.C  weekly  newspaper  rates  and  data  •  Canadian  media  rotes  and  data  •  tlois  for  lelevisian  •  cen tamer  niorkoM 
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n  httt  C/Ilf*  day  sections.  Then  take  a  su 

Readers  Say  ''*>'• 

{Continued  from  page  2)  Executive  Editor, 

newspaper  comic  interest  is  in  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
direct  opposite  ratio  to  the  rise  and  News. 
in  cartoon  magazine  sales.  j  if/  • 

Therefore,  we  have  two  com-  Correspondent  fr  rites 
petitors  to  consider  in  our  at-  5,000,000  Words 


have  it  now.  Try  it  in  the  Sun-  despite  her  years.  Often  she  I  noted  in  your  April  2  issue 
day  sections.  Then  take  a  sur-  brings  people  to  the  office  (20  of  the  practice  of  the  Wheeling 
vey.  We  may  want  it  daily.  miles)  for  pictures  in  our  stu-  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of  send- 

Kenneth  S.  Conn  dio.  For  many  years  she  was  ing  photo  prints  to  those  photo- 


secretary  of  our  correspond-  graphed  by  the  paper’s  staff, 
ents’  association,  and  was  a  The  practice  we  follow  is  an  ex¬ 
regular  attendant  for  excur-  tension  of  this  policy. 


sions,  picnics,  dinners,  theater 
parties,  street  car  trips  in  the 


Claude  M.  Gray 
News  Editor 


city  when  such  a  thing  was  a  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
novelty  and  an  adventure,  etc.  Union-Bulletin. 


tempt  to  rebuild  popularity  in  To  the  Editor:  On  March  During  the  war  we  had  to  drop 

our  comic  pages.  Of  course  we  5,  Ray  Erwin’s  Clippings  Col-  this  activity,  but  now  we  are  Big  City  Staff 

can  add  color,  use  wider  screens  umn  mentioned:  “Mrs.  R.  H.  considering  reviving  it  for  our  To  the  Editor:  Believe  me 

and  jazz  up  their  presentation.  Glenn,  83,  estimates  she  has  75  area  stringers.  when  I  say  that  officers  of  tVi* 


But,  that,  desirable  as  it  is,  written  2,500,000 


It’s  the  old  story:  there  are  press  association  have  been 


would  only  be  temporary.  country  correspondent  for  the  few  records  that  cannot  be  im-  fighting  these  free  publicity 


What  we  need  calls  for  some-  Winston  County  Journal,  Louis-  proved  upon. 


thing  new  and  different.  It  calls  ville.  Miss.”  Herbert  H.  Heimlich  naee  84  in  the  March  10  Usnl 

for  a  new  concept  on  the  part  Now  this  would  aPP«ar  to  Mitor,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  I  do  not  believe  there  are  very 

of  the  producers  of  our  story —  be  a  most  unusual  record,  but  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  manv  weeklies  or  semi-weekl* 


handouts  that  you  spoke  of  on 


Courier. 


many  weeklies  or  semi-weekly 
newspapers  that  use  that  so- 
called  syndicated  service. 

Our  big  city  papers  are  vic- 


continuity  strips.  we  have  one  which  would  seem  Courier.  newspapers  that  use  that  so- 

Certain  authors  say  their  syn-  to  be  at  least  twice  as  good.  called  svndicated  service  • 

dicates  tell  them  to  draw  their  One  of  our  correspondents  or  Hugh  Baillie  Story  Our  biir  citv  naners  a'lv  vii- 

Btrin  so  that  readers  who  onlv  stringers  is  Mrs.  Bruce  Bow-  t  *.  ♦  ^  ^ 

Binp  so  inai  reauers  wno  oniy  ®  ...  ,  „„„„„  To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  tims  of  much  false  press 

read  them  three  days  a  wwk  She  will  Iw  86  years  old  p^mmend  you  on  one  of  the  agentry.  I  mean  the  use  of  pro-  j 

can  still  follow  the  continuity.  May  21,  and  ^s  h«  66th  j  motional  material  for  rassling 

tion.  Does  this  explain  why  uredecessors  P*®®®  professional  basketball,  foot- 

readers  get  bored  and  turn  to  °"of  course  anT  statement  as  2,  page  15.)  It  ball  and  baseball.  Why  should 

tae  television  or  buy  the  cartoon  is  a  masterpiece!  Congratula-  theatres  have  to  pay  for  their 


readers  get  bored  and  turn  to  ««  ®*ilhe.  (April  2,  page  15.)  I\ 

to  theTXr  Sw^rds  sIch  a  «  ®  masterpiece!  Congratula 


I,  correspondent  has  written  must  ®  ^"®  ®  ®"®  advertising  when  column  after 

A  still  better  example  is  the  approximation.  At  her  _  column  of  free  advertising  is 

thi^iir^arf of  Present  rate,  she  would  have  *  •  w  •  ®P®'^ 

them  are  merely  repetition  of  „  aa^I  c  nnn  aaa  .-a^ja  American  Hearine  Aid  Assn.  _ 

•a  c»  A  j  J  n/r  j  written  some  6.000.000  words.  »»  paj^s.  ^  TinvATJi  T  ttm 

the  Saturday  and  Meuday  ^  •  New  Yerk,  N.  Y.  C^un^' 

It  takes  the  usud  episode  tT'a  „e“ew!  bl»u»  ot  Hre^  Photo,  to  Familie,  Wahpeton.  No  Dak. 

eight  wreks,  f^y-eight  days,  to  vacations,  babies,  etc.  But  in  To  the  Editor:  The  armed 

•  story.  Televiwon  does  it  earlier  days  the  volume  pub-  forces  send  the  Union-Bulletin  All  States  Submit 


pages.  g  Donald  Lum 

Richland  County  Farmer  Globe, 
Wahpeton,  No.  Dak. 

All  States  Submit 


in  fift^n  minutes.  The  cartoon  Hgfied  from  such  writers  was  occasionally  photographs  of  men  Mot^fSol  -fAi-  CofIas 
magazine  does  it  in  four  to  six  considerably  greater  than  it  is  in  the  service.  It  isn’t  always  ca»»t 


small  pages. 


today.  We  went  for  more  de-  done  and  it  isn’t  limited  to  any 


Would  it  be  asking  too  much  tails  and  more  trivia  then  than  service. 


Salem,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Statesman  has  ' 


to  have  a  complete  episode  in  we  do  now.  But  5,000,000  words  It  has  been  my  policy  to  oyemhelming  response  to  , 

one  newspaper  page?  It  might  would  seem  to  be  a  conservative  send  these  photographs  on  to  ®  project  started  some  wee  s 
require  sixteen,  four  column  estimate.  the  family  inasmuch  as  we  ^  interesting  fea- 

strips,  so  what?  Incidentally,  one  of  her  sons  don’t  use  them.  But  if  they  were  ture  to  the  paper.  Letters  were 


Monday  could  be  the  Dick  is  Lafayette’s  police  chief ;  the  used  this  still  could  be  done,  written  to  Governors  of  the 

Tracy  story — complete.  Tuesday  other  has  a  Ph.  D.  Her  late  I’ve  found  the  reaction  about  other  47  states,  suggesting  that  ; 

could  be  Dixie  Dugan.  Wednes-  husband  was  a  barber  for  many  50-50:  about  as  many  call  or  Statesman  would  devote^  a 
day,  it  could  be  Joe  Palooka.  years.  write  in  of  their  appreciation  pnge  for  pictures  and  stories  | 

And  so  on.  Just  edit  out  the  Mrs.  Bowman  is  as  regular  as  do  call  or  write  asking  why  on  each  of  the  commonwealths  j 


present  repetition  and  we  could  with  her  news  letter  as  ever,  we  don’t  use  the  photos. 


In  a  Firm  of  50  or  of  50,000  good  Employee 
relations  is  a  vital  factor.  How  your  Employees  FEEL 
about  management  is  how  they  PRODUCE 
for  management. 

Orchids — on  Special  Occasions — have  proved  to  be 
a  tremendous  morale  booster.  (And  a  lasting  one.) 

Employees  and/or  their  wives  REALLY 
understand  your  thoughtfulness  when  expressed  with 
Orchids.  Orchids  are  the  perfect  gift — friendly, 
cordial,  desirable.  Only  9c  each. 


^ORCHIDS  OF  HAWAII,  INC. 

- ^ - ja^ 

Nai  l  Sales  Office.  54  W.  56  Sc..  New  York  City  19  •  JU  6-8950 
Crou’ing  FitUt  ond  Pocking  Plonit  in  Hilo,  Howoii 

FLOWERS  FLOWN  ANYWHERE  IN  U.S.  AND  CANADA 


COPTRtSMT  tfSS  ORCHIDS  Of  HAWAII.  INC. 


he  photos.  if  material  were  provided.  j 

-  Most  of  the  states  sent  at  | 

least  six  photogn'&phs  and  many 
up  to  20.  Florida  sent  68  full- 
size  prints,  in  addition  to  a 
small  bale  of  literature.  The 
first  of  the  fullpage  series 
yee  dealt  with  Missouri,  the  first 

ces  FEEL  respond.  T 

\ 

ved  to  be  Graf fis  Injured  ■ 

one-)  Chicago  •, 

,  . .  Herb  Graffis,  Chicago  Sun-  | 

II  Times  columnist,  and  a  Chicago  j 

advertising  man,  were  among  I 
four  persons  injured  in  an  auto  { 
I,  INC.  I  accident  enroute  to  the  airport 

- at  Augusta,  Ga.,  last  week.  The  i 

•  JU  6-8950  injured  adman  was  Warren  J.  , 

'**»>••*  Brunke,  account  executive  for  ^ 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
iND  CANADA  advertising  agency,  who  suffer- 
ed  a  broken  leg.  Mr.  Graffis  was  i 
released  from  the  hospital.  I 
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“Rittien  Dettah^  \iitte^  bM 

V  not  covered  by  LOS  ANGELES  ^  W 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPERS 

California's  Billion  Dollar  Valley  lies  inland  —  isolated  from 
distant  Coast  cities  by  mountains.  This  independent,  self-  wGm 
contained  area  is  twice  as  big  as  Indiana,  has  more  popula- 
tion  than  Oregon. 

Valley  families  have  nearly  $3^  billion  in  buying  power 
(more  than  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  combined),  spend 
more  money  at  retail  than  people  in  Kentucky.*  You’re  not 
selling  California  unless  you’re  selling  this  prosperous  Val- 
ley.  And  to  cover  it  in  depth,  you  need  the  three  Bee  news- 
papers,  each  the  strong  local  favorite  in  its  part  of  the  Valley.  ^ 

*  Sales  Management’s  J9S4  Coi>yrighted  Survey 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  .  .  .  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1955 


SACRAMENTO  BEE 


PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 


Changed  to  9  Columns 
And  Happy  About  It 

By  Thomas  Hodge 
MS,  Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspapers 
Although  we  haven’t  been  9-  will  fit,  so  will  a  6  and  3  column 


columns  long  enough  to  have 
a  very  accurate  picture  as  to 
just  what  it  means  in  savings — 
we  know  they  are  there — and 
we  are  very  happy  with  the 
change. 

We  were  printing  8-12  em 
columns,  6  point  column  rule, 
67  in.  newsprint  with  11/16  inch 
mat  shrinkage. 

We  are  now  printing  9-11% 
em  columns,  3  point  column 
rule  69%  in.  rolls  and  using 
7/8  in.  shrinkage.  Our  news 
matter  is  indented  1  point  on 
each  side. 

The  page  size  now  is  only 
5/8  of  an  inch  wider  than  it 
was  before. 

Readers  Didn’t  Notice 

We  found  that  not  a  single 
reader  noticed  the  difference — 
at  least  we  didn’t  hear  about 
anyone  noticing  a  change  in  the 
papers.  The  advertisers,  of 
course,  were  just  a  little  slow 
in  going  from  an  8  column  page 
to  a  9  column  page,  but  this  i.s 
gradually  being  overcome. 

Personally,  I  think  a  9  col¬ 
umn  ad  can  be  set  just  as  fast 
as  the  old  8  column  ad. 

Actually,  we  are  only  setting 
7%  picas  more  type  or  white 
space  on  a  page. 

As  for  the  make-up  of  a  9 
column  page,  to  me  it  appears 
to  take  very  little  more  time, 
except  on  the  clas.^ified  pages. 
I  think  a  9  column  page  is  a 
benefit  to  the  lay-out  man.  For 
instance,  a  5  and  4  column  ad 


ad. 

We  have  already  noticed 
many  times  where  we  now  run 
32  pages,'  9  columns,  we  would 
have  to  run  36  pages  in  the  old 
8  column  set  up. 

This  means  4  less  plates  to 
make,  4  less  mats  to  go  through 
the  roller  and  be  picked  out, 
and  4  less  plates  to  go  on  the 
press.  The  greatest  saving,  of 
course  is  in  newsprint. 

We  are  now  getting  8  more 
columns  of  space  in  the  paper 
while  only  using  2%  in.  larger 
roll  of  newsprint.  ThLs,  of 
course,  is  figuring  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

48-Page  Press  Capacity 

We  have  a  48  page  press  ca¬ 
pacity  and  there  were  many 
times  that  we  could  have  run 
52  pages  if  it  were  possible. 
Now  we  can  run  48  cols,  more 
which  would  have  been  54  pages 
under  the  old  8  col.  set  up. 

What  we  had  to  do  in  our 
changeover: 

Mats — %  in.  wider. 

On  the  Pony-Autoplate — The 
ring  side  of  the  casting  box 
was  reset  to  new  bevel  edge 
to  give  us  a  lip  on  end  of 
plate. 

A  new  rib  slot  had  to  be 
added  for  new  size  plate  and 
the  plate  stop  had  to  be 
moved  out  to  take  care  of 
new  size  plate. 

Cut  down  the  old  pouring  tail 
piece  to  fit  the  new  size  mat. 
We  installed  a  new  screen  in 


YOU  CAN”^  ‘REDICT 
the  day  viien  ^Olneone 
will  accuse  'Oa  ot 


But  you  con  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AAAAZINGLY  LOW 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

NSU^  ASIC*  ."‘«NG€ 
KANSAS  ^1  r . ,  .  5JG jri 


If 


you  havo  intamational  butlnots 
intaraits  auociatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commorcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  Loop  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  business  naww 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re> 
iatad  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


mTwxp'apER  NEWSS* 


IS  Henlltee  St..  Sydeey  Aestrelle 
Aaaual  SnbecrlptleB  to  U.  S. 

Writm  far  awupfa  aamK. 


the  Sta-Hi  that  had  1  inch  of 
perforation  added. 

Press  clips  were  moved  out 
by  adjusting  to  fit  new  plate. 
Spacers  were  added  to  nipper 
rolls  in  both  folders  at  top 
and  bottom  of  folding  cylin¬ 
ders,  also  one  driven  roller 
at  top  of  the  press  over  fold¬ 
er.  Pin  holes  were  cut  into 
the  folding  and  collect  cylin¬ 
ders  to  take  care  of  the  added 
width  of  our  new  paper. 

We  have  two  folders,  so  this 
had  to  be  done  on  both. 

Folder  boards  and  assembly 
recentered  for  new  size  paper. 
We  also  had  to  get  3  new 
form  rollers,  due  to  our  old 
ones  not  being  wide  enough. 
We  bought  all  new  blankets, 
trading  back  the  ones  we  had 
that  had  not  been  used.  Of 
course,  this  blanket  deal 
would  all  depend  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blankets  that 
were  being  used. 

New  Equipment,  Etc. 

In  the  Composing  Room: 

New  3  point  mold  for  Elrod 
machine. 

New  liners  and  ejector  blades 
for  6  machines. 

New  rollers  for  the  proof 
press  as  other  rollers  had 
been  cut  down. 

44  chases  to  make  1  in.  wider. 
18  of  these  we  took  out  the 
extra  side  bar  and  cut  it 
down  for  the  foot  stick. 

26  chases  had  to  be  cut  down 
on  both  sides  so  as  not  to 
weaken  any  one  point. 

A  one  inch  piece  was  added 
to  the  old  foot  stick. 

As  we  had  some  newsprint 
left  over,  this  had  to  be  re¬ 
sold  at  a  loss. 

Also,  all  foundry  base  was 
cut  down  to  conform  to  new 
column  width. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  cost 
us  $6,303.76  to  make  the 
change-over  to  9  columns,  we’re 
happy  about  it — for  the  saving 
in  paper,  the  slight  rate  in¬ 
crease,  plus  the  minor  savings 
here  and  there — and  too,  our 
national  ads  now  fit  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  much  better.  We’re  glad 
we  made  the  change. 

• 

One  Year  on  TV 

Mary  Martensen,  Chicago 
American  home  economics  direc¬ 
tor,  celebrated  her  first  year 
on  television  with  her  Midwest 
Cooking  School  over  WBKB, 
March  30.  'The  weekly  program 
features  new  cooking  tech¬ 
niques  and  recipes  and  ties  in 
with  the  American’s  food  sec¬ 
tion.  Guests  who  helped  Miss 
Martensen  celebrate  the  event 
included  Lee  Ettelson,  American 
executive  editor. 


Grantland  Rice 
Prize  Is  Won 

The  Grantland  Rice  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Journalism  for  1955-56 
has  been  awarded  to  Richard 
Jay  Schaap,  editor  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Daily  ^n  for  1954,  it  was 
announced  by  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Mr.  Schaap,  20,  of  Freeport, 

N.  Y.,  will  be  graduated  by 
Cornell  University  this  June,  , 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree. 

In  1950-51,  Mr.  Schaap  was 
sports  editors  of  the  Freeport 
Weekly  Leader,  and  a  corespon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  had  also  worked 
as  a  part  time  sports  reporter 
with  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star. 

The  Rice  Fellowship  carries 
a  grant  of  $1,500  from  the  New 
York  Community  Trust,  of 
which  Ralph  Hayes,  of  New 
York,  is  director.  The  grant  is 
for  a  year’s  study  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  which  Mr. 
Schaap  will  enter  next  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  Fellowship  Fund, 
amounting  to  $50,000,  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  the  late  ^ 
Mr.  Rice’s  friends  and  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  W.  Wood¬ 
ruff  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  May 
1951  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
New  York.  The  occasion  mark¬ 
ed  the  completion  by  Mr.  Rice 
of  50  years  of  “distinguished 
service  and  notable  attainment’’ 
in  newspaper  work  and  sports 
reporting. 

• 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Crusades  For  Safety 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Every  letter  from  readers 
published  in  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  as  part  of  the  Crusade 
for  Safety  will  be  clipped  from 
the  paper  each  day  and  process¬ 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Safety,  Traf¬ 
fic  Advisor  Henry  W.  Osborne 
announced. 

Mr.  Osborne  said  he  has  been 
instructed  by  Board  Chairman 
J.  Eugene  McMahon  to  make 
out  “work  orders’’  for  each  pub¬ 
lished  letter  containing  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  suggestion. 

Mr.  Osborne  said  a  work 
order  means  a  staff  member 
will  go  to  the  site  and  investi¬ 
gate.  If  the  complaint  is  con¬ 
sidered  justified,  he  said,  re¬ 
commendations  for  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  submitted  to  the 
full  board  for  action. 


i 
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Sit  up  •  •  •  Stand  up  •  .  .  Walk  Up 


''Great  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  bum,  nor  water 
drown  it" . DUMAS 

[NATIONAL 
CORRECT  POSTURE 
WEEK,  MAY  1-7 

A  Public  Service  of  the  Chiropractic  Profession 

Human  beings  should  sit  .  .  .  stand  and  walk  erect — 
on  a  straight  line  between  the  earth’s  center  of  gravity 
and  infinity.  That  is  correct  posture.  To  slouch  back¬ 
ward,  or  forward,  or  any  way  invites  an  abnormal  spine 
.  .  .  induces  pain,  wastes  energy  and  encourages  disease. 

Each  year,  the  National  Chiropractic  Association, 
representing  the  nation’s  second  largest  healing  profes¬ 
sion,  officially  sponsors  National  Correct  Posture  Week, 
May  1  to  7,  as  a  public  service  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation’s  health. 

This  week  is  recognized  by  the  Congress  Of  The 
United  States;  proclaimed  by  the  governors  of  many 
states  and  the  mayors  of  the  most  progressive  cities  .  .  . 
is  welcomed  by  school  officials. 

During  National  Correct  Posture  Week  some  25,000 
Doctors  of  Chiropractic  in  the  country  draw  special 
attention  to  the  interdependence  of  good  health  and 
correct  posture. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association  will  develop 
newsworthy  articles  and  stories,  stressing  the  importance 
of  correct  posture.  The  press  of  the  nation  is  invited  to 
participate  in  this  public  service  to  the  nation’s  health 
and  welfare. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  "The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA. 

3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
SSO  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 

1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 
of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic. 


The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*One  of  a  Series  of  Reports 
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O  r  I  J  men  and  1,021  from  women).  finding:  held  for  both  newsxta. 

OUrVCy  l^llOWS  1  V  one  of  the  unique  thing's  pers. 

J  about  this  survey  was  the  var-  Analyzing  the  returns  by  in.  ' 

y  I"  5  _  TT  _  Ty  ied  classifications  of  readers  it  come  classification,  Mr.  Donna.  ^ 

T  ||||1*T  I  provided  answers  for— by  in-  hoe  pointed  out  “the  strong  cor- 

come  group  (lower,  middle  and  relation  between  number  of 

By  William  Bien  upper),  geographical  location,  daily  newspapers  read  and  the 

„  .  .  ,  f.  -  TV  and  non-TV  homes.  income  level.  The  chance  of 

Richmond,  Va.  naires  for  each  paper-2  500  f^  ^  startling  “find"  in  the  selling  a  second  daily  in  the  A 

Take  it  from  the  newspaper  the  Tinms-Dispatch  and  2,000  evening-newspaper  read-  (high)  income  group  is  twice 

readers  themselves:  lor  ^ews  l^eader.  gg  jg  g 

1.  Television  hasn’t  really  Almost  29  percent  responded  ^ent  of  them  spend  more  than  die)  income  group.” 

hurt  newspaper  readership.  to  the  Times-Dispatch  question-  hou^  on  each  issue,  and  that  The  surveys  showed  that 

2.  It’s  not  true  what  has  been  naires,  more  than  22  percent  to  g  whopping  95  percent  read  the  lower-income  families  spend 
said  about  readers  outside  the  the  News  Leader’s.  (The  num-  evening  paper  after  4  p.m—  more  time  with  the  newspaper 
city  zone.  They  read  the  news-  ber  of  questions  in  the  separate  ^^gn  television  supposedly  de-  But,  as  Mr.  Donnahoe  said  “It 
paper  as  thoroughly  as  any.  questionnaires,  covering  every  ^jands  the  attention  of  most  must  be  remembered  that  better 

These  facts,  in  contradiction  phase  of  o^rations,  may  ex-  families.  income  families  are  more  apt  to  ^ 

to  frequently-expressed  com-  plain  the  ^fference  in  rate  of  j-ven  though  this  statistical  take  two  dailies,  and  it  may  he 

ments,  emerged  this  week  from  response,  pere  were  138  ques-  .g  tentative,  the  that  a  two-daily  family  will  not 

what  may  be  the  most  compre-  tions  on  the  News  leader,  94  g^g,  gj^  Donnahoe  is  of  spend  as  much  time  in  read- 

hensive  readership  survey  ever  on  the  Times-Dispatch.)  publisher:  ing  either  one  of  the  two  as  a 

undertaken  by  a  single  news-  “Considering  the  complexity  family  taking  one  daily  only." 

paper  publisher.  and  length  of  the  questmn-  To  determine  competition  with 

In  2  Newspapers  naires,”  said  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  “Generalization  is  difficult,”  ni-dia  readers  were  suA 

The  results  of  this  survey  director  of  research  for  Rich-  he  said,  “but  the  data  do  not  questions  on  both  television 

were  published  by  Richmond  mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  “this  is  seem  to  indicate  that  television  g^^j  weekly  newspapers  Their 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  after  lengthy  an  unusually  high  response  has  had  much,  if  any,  adverse  .howpd  that 

analysis  of  replies  to  almost  rate.”  effect  on  newspaper  reader-  Newf  Leader  an”  71 

4,500  questionnaires  distributed  The  t^ical  readership  sur-  ship.  percent  of  the  Times-Dispatch 

Jan.  18.  yey,  ophe  “continuing  study”  “Indeed,  it  has  apparently  in-  households  have  television  sets. 

In  the  newspapers  that  day—  type,  includes  about  200  men  creased  readership  of  sports 
the  Times-Dispatch  in  the  morn-  and  200  women.  The  Richmond  news  k  f  replies  to  the  question 

ing  and  the  News  Leader  in  the  survey  included  answers  from  jg  that  television  ^7hoe’  furthw 

evening  —  the  questionnaires  both  men  and  women  in  the  families  apparently  spend  less  the  demand  for 

and  stamped  reply  envelopes  questionnaires  prodding  in  time  (than  non-TV  families)  n^ws  to  suppleS 

were  inserted.  effect,  more  than  2,000  individ-  reading  a  paper,  but  it  is  also  ^rnews  cove^ire " 

There  were  separate  Question-  ual  renlies  1984  of  them  from  x _ /:_  xv:_ _ i_\  xi x  xv;.  “  news  coverage. 

Even  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  almost  20  percent  of  the 
reader  families  subscribe  to  a 
weekly  newspaper  of  some  kind. 
(Of  course,  religious  papers 
were  included  as  well  as  county 
weeklies.) 

Outside  the  metropolitan 
area,  51  percent  of  all  sub¬ 
scribers — and  60  percent  of 
those  who  take  only  one  daily— 
also  buy  a  weekly  newspaper. 


With  Ohos  Metropolitan  musts' 

(Sr-  buy 

mSH-AltUOIIE 


Like  a  letter  from  home,  our  papers 
bring  their  communities  into  every 
reader's  living  room  with  a  worm, 
personal  human  touch  that 
inspires  confidence. 


6  "ONE-NEWSPAPER"  Markets 
with  a  BILLION  DOLLARS  ( 

plus  in  retail  sales!  / 


•  -fORTSMOylH 


•  THI  CANTON  atPOSiTOaT 
•  THf  SnUSINVIUI 
HMMUa-STAa 

^  rapTMMltd  nationally  by 
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•  THI  MAtlON  STAR  •  THI  SAUM  NtWS 
•  THI  lAST  tIVIRROOl  RIVHW 
•  THI  RORTSMOUTH  TIMIS 

nt>r«ont«d  natlonalty  by 

iuii  W.  CfUlU  C««P*UT 
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There  is  a  difference  in  newspaper  representation. 

At  The  Katz  Agency  we  call  it  selling  in  depth.  It’s  a  sales 
strategy  dictated  by  today’s  complex  patterns  of  distribution. 
For  successful  marketing  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  so  involved  that  Madison  Avenue  is  just  the  first 
stop  in  selling  national  advertising.  The  order  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  there,  or  on  Michigan  Avenue,  or  in  some  other  of  the 
major  agency  centers.  But  any  one  of  a  score  of  people, 
up  and  down  the  chain  of  command,  can,  and  probably 
does,  influence  the  ultimate  decision. 

That’s  why  there  are  more  men  selling  newspapers  at 
The  Katz  Agency  than  ever  before.  And  that’s  why  their 


Distributor 


Food  Buyer 


Retailor 


call  lists  include  not  only  media  buyers  and  advertising 
directors,  but  also  division  officers,  district  managers,  brok¬ 
ers,  distributors,  and  buyers  for  large  food  chains,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  dealers  at  the  retail  level.  What’s 
more,  when  a  Katz  salesman  makes  a  call,  he’s  backed  up 
by  data  from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  research 
and  promotion  departments  in  the  industry. 

The  result  is  results.  Ask  any  of  the  publishers  represented 
by  The  Katz  Agency.  They’ll  tell  you  how  selling  in  depth 
makes  Katz  representation  different,  and  more  effective, 
as  it  has  been  continually  since  1888. 

There  is  a  difference  in  newspaper  representation. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  DIVISION  OF  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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KANSAS  CITY 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


PROMOTION 


2  More  Dailies  Use  TV 
To  Develop  Readers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Increasing  and  improving  use 
of  television  to  promote  daily 
newspaper  reading  is  indicated 
in  two  programs,  one  just  about 
to  begin,  the  other  just  ended. 

Starting  Saturday,  May  14, 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
will  sponsor  a  22-week  “tele¬ 
course”  on  “Economics  and 
Your  Life.”  This  will  be  an 
easy-to-take  course  in  econo¬ 
mics,  according  to  Promotion 
Manager  Charles  Eamhart.  It 
is  designed  to  appeal  to  farm¬ 
ers,  housewives,  foremen  and 
other  industrial  workers,  small 
businessmen,  and  high  school 
students. 

The  weekly  telecasts  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  News.  These 
will  provide  background,  analy¬ 
sis  and  advance  study  material 
before  the  telecast.  After  each 
telecast,  the  News  will  publish 
.self-grading  questions. 

The  weekly  telecast  will 
“closely  resemble  actual  college 
classroom  conditions,”  Mr. 
Eamhart  reports.  In  fact,  the 
course  is  being  promoted  as 
“Miami  Valley’s  first  college 
credit  telecourse.”  Those  who 
complete  the  course  success¬ 
fully  will  get  three  college 
credits. 

Conducted  by  Professor 

Instructor  for  the  course  is 
Prof.  Charles  Whalen  of  the 
University  of  Dayton.  He  will 
use  films,  slides,  and  interviews 
with  other  U.  D.  economics  in¬ 
structors.  At  the  end  of  each 
session,  a  panel  of  five  members 
of  the  Dayton  Foreman’s  Club, 
led  by  Executive  Secretary 
Frank  Lyons,  will  question  the 
instructor  about  the  day’s  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  weekly  articles  in  the 
News  on  the  course  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  U.  D.  economics  in¬ 
structors. 

Partners  in  this  course,  in 
addition  to  the  News  and 
WHIO-TV,  are  the  Dayton 
Educational  Television  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  University  of  Dayton, 
and  the  Dayton  Foreman’s 
Club. 

“We  feel  that  this  is  a  good 
example,”  Mr.  Eamhart  writes, 
“of  the  mutually  beneficial 
teamwork  which  newspapers 
and  educational  television  can 
enjoy.” 


an  A-1  market.”  Reference,  of 
course,  is  to  the  fact  that  Kan¬ 
sas  City  joins  the  American 
League  circuit  this  year  with 
the  Athletics.  Data  in  the  fold¬ 
er  supports  the  “big  league” 
idea.  Timely,  fast  as  a  pitched 
ball,  this  folder  should  attract 
attention. 


Guild  Prize 
Top  prize  of  $15U  and  the 
Bill  Pryor  Memorial  Award  of 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
has  gone  to  Mary  McGrory 
of  the  Washington  Stan-  for  her 
coverage  of  the  McCarthy 
hearings. 


Just  ended,  after  12  weeks, 
is  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin’s  1955  Forum,  broadcast 
and  telecast  over  the  Bulletin 
stations,  WCAU  and  WCAU-  , 
TV.  Promotion  Manager  Barry  ! 
Urdang  reports  that  this  sea-  \ 
son’s  Forum,  the  first  to  be  i 
telecast,  was  by  all  odds  the  ! 
most  successful. 

‘“This  was  the  Fomm’s  ninth  j 
season,”  Mr.  Urdang  notes,  i 
“The  Fomm  started  eight  years  : 
ago  as  a  free  and  open  dis-  | 
cussion  of  public  questions  and  j 
problems.  It  started  as  a  2- 
day  meeting  in  a  hotel.  As  it 
grew,  we  had  to  move  it  into 
an  auditorium.  This  year,  over 
television  and  reaching  an  esti¬ 
mated  80,000  sets,  we  reached 
the  biggest  audience  ever.” 

Outstanding  Figures 

Format  of  the  Bulletin  Fomm 
was  to  present  two  outstanding 
public  figures  each  week  in  a 
discussion  guided  by  a  modera¬ 
tor.  The  moderators  this  sea¬ 
son  were  Dr.  Lyman  Bryson 
and  Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS. 

This  year’s  Fomm  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  “Speak 
with  Freedom.”  It  emanated 
from  Congress  Hall  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Square,  the  very  room 
in  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  be¬ 
came  law  in  1789.  Mr.  Urdang 
took  advantage  of  this  in  his 
“commercials.”  These  consisted 
of  6-minute  live  dramatic  pres¬ 
entation  built  around  various 
episodes  and  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  fight  for  a  free 
and  independent  press. 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Urdang  notes, 
“we  were  making  a  pitch  for 
newspaper  reading  just  as  hard 
as  we  were  pitching  for  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bulletin.  Our  ‘com¬ 
mercials’  can  easily  be  adapted 
by  other  newspapers  to  sell  the 
idea  of  daily  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  We  will  be  glad,  in  the 
general  interest,  to  let  other 
newspapers  see  what  we  did.” 

Big  League  K,  C. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
makes  a  timely  market  pitch 
with  a  folder  put  into  the 
mails  as  the  baseball  season 
opens  and  “Kansas  City  goes 
big  league.”  “The  A’s,”  says 
the  folder,  “are  moving  into 


Are  You 

This  Promotion  Man? 

Someplace  in  a  newspaper  promotion 
department,  there’s  a  man  we’re  looking 
for.  Maybe  he’s  on  a  small  or  medium 
size  newspaper  an<l  is  stymied  for  lack 
of  opportunity  and  would  like  to  move 
ahead. 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspapers  ...  in  the  East,  (chart 
Area  2)  and  we’re  looking  for  a  promo¬ 
tion  man  who  writes  good,  imaginative 
selling  copy — a  man  who  believes  that 
the  preparation  of  effective  advertising 
promotion  is  one  of  the  important  jol>s 
on  a  newspaper. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  he  is: 

His  forte  is  copy  .  .  .  often  written  ] 

under  pressure,  for  each  day  is  its  own 
deadline. 

He  likes  to  write  commercially,  knows 
how  to  build  and  dramatize  selling 
stories  .  .  .  knows  his  way  around  in 
direct  mail  and  sales  presentations. 

He  knows  sales  angles  on  sight,  with¬ 
out  introductions. 

He  probably  has  more  work  than  he 
can  handle  right  now  ...  so  do  we  ..  . 
and  so  will  he.  He  stops  work  after  his 
day’s  work  is  done. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  newspapers 
.  .  .  would  rather  work  on  one  than  do 
anything  else. 

He  has  a  talking  knowledge  of  art 
and  production  because  he  will  work 
with  an  art  director  and  production 
manager  .  .  .  and  doesn’t  get  lost  be¬ 
tween  a  color  graduation  and  a  color 
separation. 

He  can  carry  a  plan  through  .  .  .  from 
conception  to  execution. 

He  is  neither  ashamed  to  take  orders 
.  .  .  nor  afraid  to  give  them. 

He  is  curious  about  people  .  .  .  wants 
to  know  more  about  them  because  they 
are  his  sales  audience  .  .  .  they  read  his 
newspaper  and  they  buy  space  in  it 
from  two  line  classifieds  to  full  display 
pages.  He  likes  people  and  knows  how 
to  get  along  with  them. 

He  has  a  long  range  view  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  wants  to  grow  solidly,  securely 
with  a  growing  organization. 

If  you  think  you  are  this  man,  we’d 
like  to  hear  from  you — in  complete  de¬ 
tail,  including  salary.  Naturally,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Our 
staff  knows  about  this  advertisement. 

Box  1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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‘rd  of  ) 
Guild  ' 
Grory  | 
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With  on  ay*  to  adding  to  the  colloction  of  48  stoto  and  natianal  awards 
for  •xcollonco  they'vo  won  in  tho  past  sovon  yoars,  Frod  and  Charlos 
Invorsotti,  publishors  af  tho  Commanwealth,  look  ovor  a  page  of 
SCAN>A>GRAVER  produced  halftones. 


Why  the  scan-a-graver  lease 
is  a  better  business  proposition 

by  Fred  Inversetti,  Co-publisher,  The  Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth 


“In  the  two  years  we’ve  had  the  Fairchild 
sCAN-A-GRAVER,  we  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 
repairs,  upkeep  or  improvements.  Yet  our  machine 
has  every  one  of  the  new  improvements  developed 
by  Fairchild  since  we  put  the  machine  in.  With 
the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  lease,  we’ll  never  be  troubled 
by  obsolescence  . . .  we’ll  always  have  a  machine 
in  first  class  condition. 

“Also,  the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  has  given  us  superior 
halftones  and  better  production.  For  example, 
before  the  installation  of  the  scan-a-graver,  many 
hours  were  spent  each  week  in  the  making  of  cuts. 
Today,  that  time  is  100%  saved  because  the 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  docs  not  require  a  skilled  operator. 

“As  to  dollars  and  cents  saved  and  the  immense 
saving  of  time,  we  believe  no  other  method  can 
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compare  with  the  scan-a-graver.  Having  tried 
various  means  of  engraving,  we’re  happy  to  be 
able  to  recommend  the  scan-a-graver,  with  all 
its  possibilities,  over  any  other  method.” 


•  Write  for  complete  information  on  all  the  advan¬ 
tage!  of  the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  lease  Plan  and  Fair¬ 
child's  Customer  Engineering  Service.  Address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-5A. 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


SYNDICATES 


‘^Lance,  ’  Sunday  Comic, 

Recalls  Frontier  Days 

11__  1 _ ¥  _  ^ 


Tuffs 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  first  standard  full-page 
color  feature  since  King  Fea¬ 
ture’s  “Prince  Valiant,”  of  1935 
vintage,  is  now 
being  marketed 
for  a  June  5 
start,  by  its 
creator,  Warren 
Tufts,  who  once 
did  “Casey  Rug- 
gles.” 

The  product  is 
called  “Lance,” 
and  it’s  avail¬ 
able  only  for  a 
Sunday  run.  Ar¬ 
tistically  one  of 
the  finest  adventure  strip  con¬ 
cerns  our  early  frontier  days 
when  Broadway  was  unheard  of 
and  the  only  known  scalpers 
were  the  Indians. 

Its  protagonist.  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lance  St.  Lome  of  the 
U.  S.  1st  Dragoons,  appears  to 
have  all  the  stirring  qualities 
of  Davey  Crockett.  Only  differ¬ 
ence  is,  Lance  is  a  bit  more 
handsome,  what  with  hairline 
mustache  and  all,  and  he’s  got 
more  book  lamin’,  being  a  West 
Point  graduate.  But  the  two 
certainly  square  off  even  when 
it  comes  to  doing  and  daring. 

Artist  Tufts  believes  the 
strip’s  main  appeal  lies  in  its 


historical  accuracy.  He  said  the 
story  is  a  faithful  recapturing 
of  the  1830’s,  and  that  it  took 
him  two  years  work  to  prepare 
it. 

“I  am  featuring  the  full  page 
because  the  art  is  detailed,”  Mr. 
Tufts  explained,  “but  it  is  also 
available  in  half-page  and  tab¬ 
loid  size.  It’s  a  comic  designed 
to  meet  all  forms  of  Sunday 
newspaper  competition.  It’s 
built  to  answer  television  com¬ 
petition  especially. 

“Every  new  comic  that  has 
appeared  within  recent  years 
has  been  based  on  the  family 
situation.  That  basic  theme  has 
been  worked  to  death  on  radio 
and  is  now  being  worked  to 
death  on  television. 

“In  my  opinion,  this  will  meet 
all  competition.  Kids  today 
read  if  they  have  time,  but  they 
are  reading  comics  less  than  10 
years  ago.  The  objective  is  to 
get  them  back. 

“I  think  I  can  get  them  back. 
I’m  in  love  with  the  era,  and  I 
want  to  tell  a  good  story.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  here  we  have  a  story 
as  good  as  any  film  spectac¬ 
ular.” 

The  tall,  thin,  31-year-old  ar¬ 
tist,  born  in  the  West,  has  been 
advertising  copywriter,  an- 


Fifth  in  a  series— 

Readers  React  to  McBride! 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

"I'm  an  angry  female  on  the  verge  of  writing 
a  firm  letter  to  my  senator  and  congressman 
about  getting  behind  the  equal  rights  amend¬ 
ment  that  Alice  Paul  and  the  National  Wo¬ 
man's  Party  are  championing.  And  I  want  all 
those  crippling  riders  taken  out,  too,  so  that 
I  can  be  a  first-class  citizen  from  now  on— 
which  I  mistakenly  thought  I  was  all  the 
time." 


- Replied  E.  £.  N.  of  Detroit: - 

"1  was  so  thrilled  to  see  your  'You  Just  Think 
You're  Equal,  My  Dear'  in  today's  Free  Press! 

1  represent  a  group  of  women  who  have  for 
many  years  been  working  for  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  G.A.O. 
is  reorganizing  its  auditing  staff  and  ...  all 
new  appointees  are  to  be  men.  1  also  know 
of  various  individual  cases  which  are  patent 
examples  of  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex." 

nouncer,  newscaster  and  pro¬ 
ducer  in  radio.  When  he  quit 
the  Buggies  strip,  he  and  his 
brother  and  father  set  up  shop 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  calling  their 
organization  Warren  Tufts  En¬ 
terprises. 

Fix-it-Strip 

The  fix-it  craze  has  found 
outlet  in  books,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio,  newspaper  columns,  televi¬ 
sion  and  innu¬ 
merable  sore 
thumbs,  and 
now  you  can 
have  it  in  comic- 
strip  form, 
thanks  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Features 
Syndicate. 

For  release 
.  ,  onaweekly 

Birmingham  basis  starting 

May  15,  George  Little  &  Co.  has 
available  “The  Fixit  Family,” 
by  Lloyd  Birmingham  (artist) 
and  Walter  Gibson  (writer). 
It’s  funny  but  factual,  full  of 
valuable  ideas  for  home  im¬ 
provement,  and  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  weekend  real  estate 
and  building  pages. 

“One  of  the  main  points  that 
readers  will  like  about  ‘The 
Fixit  Family,’  ”  says  Mr.  Little, 
“is  that  it  deals  with  simple 
ideas  that  don’t  involve  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  a  lumber  yard  full 
of  materials,  or  the  work  of  an 
outside  expert  craftsman.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  hammer  a  nail 
straight  can  get  usable  ideas 
from  it.” 

1,000  Ideas 

Mr.  Birmingham  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  ideas  by  his  co-work¬ 
er.  GF  says  Mr.  Gibson  has  a 
collection  of  more  than  1,000 
new  fix-it  ideas  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  tests  at  home. 

The  syndicate  adds :  “  ‘The 
Fixit  Family’  was  bom  when 
Mr.  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  got  together  to  swap  stories 
of  how  they  were  solving  many 
home  problems  economically  at 
their  own  houses. 

“Mr.  Gibson  had  been  writing 
the  ideas  down  for  many  years, 
and  when  artist  Birmingham 
went  to  work  with  pen  and  ink 
the  idea  took  successful  form.” 

One  sample  of  their  collabo¬ 
ration  shows  Dad  and  Mom  in 
the  livingroom. 

Dad  says:  “Here’s  the  picto¬ 
rial  map  of  that  wonderful  trip 
we  took  last  Summer.  I  hate  to 
throw  it  away — 

“But  here  goes  (second  bal¬ 
loon)  .” 

“Wait!”  Mom  says.  “I  have 
a  place  for  it.  Not  inside  the 
basket,  but  outside.’* 


The  third  balloon  says:  “Mon 
saved  the  colorful  map  and  dec¬ 
orated  the  wastebasket  wiUi  it 
like  this.”  The  illustration  re¬ 
veals  how  she  glued  the  map  on 
the  basket,  then  covered  tiie 
edges  with  a  one-inch  strip  of 
colored  scotch  tape. 

The  fourth  balloon:  (Dad) 
“You’ve  made  that  old  basket 
look  like  new,  Cora!” 

Cora:  “And  it’s  a  reminder 
for  you  to  take  me  on  another 
trip  next  year!” 

Heads  IRRA 

John  Herling,  Washington  * 
(D.  C.)  labor  correspondent  for  ^ 
Editors  Syndicate,  has  been  ; 
elected  president  of  the  Wash-  ; 
ington  chapter  of  Industrial  ' 
Relations  Research  Association. 

King  Featured 

Frank  King,  who  does  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  will  be  honored  when  his 
hometown  of  Tomah,  Wis.,  holds 
its  centennial  celebration  on 
May  28-30.  Some  of  his  work 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  local 
high  school.  Mr.  King,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  ex¬ 
pects  to  attend  the  festival. 


Chi  Trib  Sets  Up 
Anti-Fraud  Bureau  ^ 

Chicago 

To  prevent  wholesale  vote 
frauds  in  connection  with  the 
mayoral  election  here  April  6, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  set  up 
a  special  Tribune  Anti-Fraud 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
James  Doherty,  veteran  report¬ 
er. 

The  Tribune  joined  with 
several  other  civic  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  honest  elections.  The 
newspaper  agreed  to  join 
with  these  groups  in  providing 
watchers  and  challengers  on 
April  5. 

Working  with  Mr.  Doherty  [ 
was  Percy  Wood,  another  vetei> 
an  Tribune  reporter  and  former 
foreign  correspondent,  and 
James  Hanlon  of  WGN  and 
WGN-TV,  Tribune  radio  and 
television  stations.  The  latter 
coordinated  radio-TV  activi¬ 
ties  with  those  of  other  anti¬ 
fraud  groups. 

Volunteers  were  asked 
from  the  various  Tribune  de¬ 
partments  for  election  day 
watchers  and  challengers.  There 
was  also  20  teams  of  Tribune 
cameramen  working  on  election 
day  to  detect  any  fraudulent 
voting  at  the  polls,  particular 
in  at  least  10  of  the  wards 
where  trouble  was  most  likely  to 
occur. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR  UD  NEWS 


is  now  installing — 


HURLETRON 


AUTOMATIC  REGISTER  CONTROL 


tSt  Maintains  accurate,  automatic  register  of  all  colors  within  a  few  thousandths 
of  an  inch. 

'it  Register  established  at  low  speed  is  maintained  up  to  highest  operating  speed, 
ir  Makes  high  speed  corrections  at  splices  thus  reducing  off-register  waste. 

☆  Provides  pressman  with  continuous  indication  of  running  register  and  enables 
him  to  make  adjustments  in  known  increments. 

Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Register  Controls  are  in  successful  operation  in 
leading  newspaper  plants  as  well  as  in  the  finest  color  printing  plants  in  the 
country,  both  rotogravure  and  letterpress. 

Get  the  facts  for  yourself .  .  .  see  how  this  equipment  can  cut  your  costs  .  .  . 
improve  printing  quality  .  .  .  save  time  .  .  .  avoid  waste. 

Ask  for  our  latest  booklet ...  no  obligation. 

Hurletron  representatives  attending  the  A.N.P.A.  Meeting  April  25 
to  28th  will  be  available  for  consultation  at  the  Hotel  Barclay. 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Monufacturtrs  of:  HurUtron  R.O.P.  Color  Rogistrotlon  ControK;  Automotic  Controls  of  Coltpor  and  WtigH 

on  Pop*r  and  Roord;  Conlor  lino  ond  $ido  Wob  Guido  Controlt*  Cvt*OiV  ond  Rock«Up  Controls; 
Slittor  Controls;  Moistvro  Controls*. 
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CIRCULATION 

Canadian  Group  Sets 
Convention  Program 


Guy  Angers  of  Ottawa  Le 
Droit  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  22nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  of 
which  he  is  president.  The  ses¬ 
sions  are  planned  May  8-10  at 
the  Hotel  Nova  Scotian,  Hali¬ 
fax. 

Two  study  groups  will  be 
featured  in  the  program.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  guest  speakers  are 
executives  of  United  States 
newspapers. 

Details  of  the  tentative  sched¬ 
ule  follow: 

Monday,  May  9 
8:00  a.m. — Breakfast  —  ar¬ 
ranged  by  I.  MacCallum, 
Halifax  Herald. 

9:30  a.m — President’s  remarks 
Treasurer’s  Report 
Greetings  from  I.C.M.A. 
Charles  Staab,  president. 
“Labour  Relations  in  the 
Newspaper’’ 

Roland  Dubois,  Business 
Manager,  La  Patrie,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

“Your  Audit  Report’’  L.  H. 
Smith,  Chief  Auditor,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations, 
Chicago. 

12:30  p.m. — Lunch 
2:30  p.m. — General  Panel  Dis¬ 
cussion 

Chairman — Bob  Rankin,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Chronicle- 
Herald,  Halifax. 

“The  Business  Office  Looks 
at  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment’’ 

Tom  Mowle,  Comptroller, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  repre- 


more  sales  at  less  cost 
with  the  NEWS  VENDOR 


New,  Medarn  Dacign  •  Naw  Lew 
Prica  •  Quality  Constructien 
Easy  To  Oparota 
writ*  tor  full  partleulart 
MILWAUKEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  lac. 
1737  N.  Palmer  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wise. 


senting  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

“Comics  in  your  Newspaper 
in  these  Changing  Times’’ 
A1  Capp  representing  the 
National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety. 

“What  Your  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  Expects  from  the 
Circulation  Department” 
Martin  Livingstone,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Chronicle- 
Herald,  Halifax. 

“Lets  Sell  Newspapers” 

John  Mullen,  Circulation 
Manager,  Newsday.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  May  10 
9:30  a.m — General  Session 
“Efficient  Bookkeeping  in 
Small  and  Large  Newspa¬ 
pers” 

Manager,  Burroughs  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Co. 

“How  Addressograph  can 
help  in  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment” 

E.  W.  Cleveland,  Branch 
Manager,  Addressograph- 
Multigraph  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Halifax. 

10:15  a.m. — Study  Groups 
Papers  under  50,000 
Chairman  —  Joe  Fehrenbach, 
Kitchener  Record,  Ont. 

J.  D.  Shields,  Thompson 
Dailies,  Toronto. 

Jerry  Kelleher,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times,  Mass. 
Frank  Heinrich,  Burlington 
Free  Press,  Vt. 

Gerrard  Baillargeon,  Le 
Devoir,  Montreal. 

Papers  over  50,000 
Chairman  —  Ralph  Cowan, 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  Ont. 

touts 

UNITED  PRESS 


Barney  Cameron,  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York. 

Sam  Sigesmund,  Tribune, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Louis  Colvey,  Gazette,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Fred  O’Neal,  Globe,  Boston. 
12:30  p.m. — Lunch 
2:30  p.m. — Study  Groups  Re¬ 
sumed 

4:00  p.m — Election  of  Officers 

Indianapolis  Trip 

Carriers  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  four  free  trips  to  the 
500-mile  auto  race  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  May  30,  plus  $100  cash 
to  leading  carrier  and  $10  in 
spending  money  to  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  place  pro¬ 
ducers.  Contest  runs  from 
April  4  to  May  9,  with  district 
managers  sharing  in  cash 
prizes. 

Cadillac  Fetes  Boys 
One  hundred  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  carriers  were  recently 
feted  by  Cadillac  Motor  Car 
Co.,  officials  in  Detroit  as  a 
reward  for  outstanding  sales  re¬ 
cords  attained  on  their  paper 
routes.  The  boys  had  lunch  in 
the  company  cafeteria  and  tour¬ 
ed  the  Detroit  plant,  watching 
the  automobile  production  as¬ 
sembly  line  miracle  unfold. 

• 

^Right  To  Know’  Bill 
Stalled  in  Illinois 

Springfield,  Ill. 
State  Rep.  Robert  E.  Romano 
(D-Chicago)  has  succeeded  in 
stalling  enactment  of  a  “right 
to  know”  bill  sponsored  by  State 
Rep.  Paul  Simon  (D-Troy), 
publisher  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Romano  admits  that  his 
move  was  in  “retaliation”  for 
newspaper  stories  which  criti¬ 
cized  a  closed  meeting  of  a 
House  committee  considering  le¬ 
gislative  reapportionment. 

Mr.  Simon’s  bill  would  throw 
open  the  doors  of  all  govern¬ 
mental  body  meetings  from  the 
local  to  the  state  level  to  the 
public. 

• 

UP  Bureau  Moves 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  the 
United  Press  has  been  moved 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
building  to  new  and  larger 
quarters  in  the  adjacent  Re¬ 
public  building,  918  N.  4th  St., 
recently  acquired  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Hie  move  was  made  to 
permit  remodeling  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  building  which  has  neces¬ 
sitated  space  shifting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  offices. 


Ore.  Daily  Names 
Fashion  Leaders 

Portland,  Oregon 
Ten  of  Portland’s  leading 
fashion  authorities  have  been 
named  by  the  Oregon  Journal 
as  members  of  the  newspaper’s 
“fashion  advisory  board”. 

Object  of  the  new  board 
is  to  interpret  up-to-the-minute 
styles  for  Journal  readers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Each 
Sunday’s  women’s  section  of  the 
paper  will  carry  an  interpretive 
story  by  a  member  of  the 
board,  together  with  some  origi-  [ 
nal  fashion  art  illustrating  I 
details  of  the  style  topic  con-  { 
cemed.  i 

“We  feel  that  the  work  of  I 
our  new  fashion  board  should  | 
result  in  a  more  confident  area  | 
of  well-dressed  women,”  ex-  ^ 
plained  Mrs.  Mary  Law  Ben-  | 
nett.  Journal  society  editor.  j 
The  board  is  patterned  after  ' 
the  successful  Journal  “con-  j 
suiting  editors”,  a  group  of 
Northwest  leaders  who  are  con¬ 
sulted  on  and  frequently  write 
some  of  the  paper’s  editorials. 

A  group  of  eight  contributing 
editors  is  named  each  year  I 
from  the  various  fields  of  busi-  I 
ness,  education  and  industry.  [ 
The  10  fashion  advisors  have 
been  invited  to  serve  from 
some  of  Portland’s  leading 
stores  and  allied  fields,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Portland  modeling  school. 

• 

Daily  Publication 
Planned  at  Resort 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
In  a  move  toward  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  paper  in  Palm 
Springs,  millionaire  oilman 
George  E.  Cameron  Jr.  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  in  the  Desert 
Sun,  the  resort  village’s  only 
paper.  At  present,  the  newspa¬ 
per  appears  twice  weekly. 

Corporation  papers  have  been 
filed  for  organization  of  the 
Desert  Sun  Publishing  Co.  to 
take  over  ownership  and  publi¬ 
cation.  Incorporators,  with  Mr. 
Cameron,  are  Ward  J.  Risvold 
and  Oliver  B.  Jaynes,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owners. 

• 

Application  Denied 

Ottawa 

An  application  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Editorial  Employes  Associa¬ 
tion  to  act  as  bargaining  agent 
for  the  workers  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  was  dismissed  by  the 
Ontario  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  Ottawa  Newspaper  Guild, 
Local  205,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  which  is  at  present 
bargaining  agent,  opposed  the 
certification  application. 


I 
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(L  '^JmiASL  ofL  £viUu^  Ssbcvdru^! 

VISIBLE  -  DEPENDABLE  CONTROL 

The  TMCO  Replaces  Grease  Fittings  and  All  Types  of  Grease  and  Oil  Cups 


Fiffurc  No>  1 


^Figure  No.  2 


Figure  No.  i  (2 


Shows  Cup  Empty 

/Vole  position  of  cup  on  stem. 


Shows  Cup  Full 

/Vote  position  of  cup  on  stem. 


Shows  Cup  Half  Fed-Out 

Note  position  of  cup  on  stem. 


TMCO  AUTOMATIC  LUBRICATOR 

The  New  Automatic  Self  Feeding  Grease  Cup 
Vacuum  and  Compression 

ABSOLUTE  LUBRICATION  RELIABILITY  •  VISIBLE  CONTROL 

Replaces  grease  fittings,  and  all  types  of  grease  and  oil  cups,  centralized  oil  and  greasing  systems.  Saves 
bearings  through  elimination  of  guesswork  in  under-greasing  and  eliminates  overgreasing  motors. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

TMCO'S  increase  production  time  by  ELIMINATION  OF  "DOWN  TIME  DAILY"  for  lubrication.  This  is  of 
particular  value  with  vast  savings  in  PRINTING  PLANTS. 

LABOR  SAVING 

TMCO'S  effect  immediate  savings  in  lubrication  labor  costs.  Where  it  has  been  the  practice  to  lubricate 
daily  by  grease  fittings,  screw  down  grease  cup  or  oil  cups,  using  one-eighth  ounce  of  grease  to  four  ounces 
of  liquid  oil  per  fitting,  per  day,  one  filling  of  the  TMCO  cup,  one  half  ounce  of  grease,  effectively  lubri¬ 
cates  ten  to  twenty  days. 

TMCO  AUTOMATIC  LUBRICATORS  effectively  lubricate  in  any  position  and  can  be  adapted. 

1 —  You  fill  with  a  gun,  thereby  eliminating  waste,  dirt,  and  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

2 —  It  indicates  when  empty,  thus  eliminating  guesswork  out  of  greasing.  VISIBLE  CONTROL 

3 —  It  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  bearing  pressure  and  lubrication  demand  by  simply  changing  the  feed  spring. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Lubricator  $16.00  dozen — $180.00  gross  Adapters  $4.15  dozen 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  421 


LYNNFIELD,  MASS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Successful  Lensmen 
Need  Imagination 

By  James  L.  Collings 


You  must  have  imagination 
if  you  want  to  be  a  successful 
news  photographer. 

That  was  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  a  panel  of  newspaper 
editors  at  the  sixth  annual 
Southern  Short  Course  in  Press 
Photography,  which  closed 
April  16  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Panelists  were  Miles  H.  Wolff, 
executive  editor,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Dai^  News;  B.  S.  Grif¬ 
fith,  executive  editor,  Charlotte 
{N.C.) News;  R.  K.  T.  Larson, 
news  editor  and  vicepresident, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virffinian-Pilot; 
and  Ernest  B.  Hunter,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer.  Sam  Ragan,  news 
editor,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer,  was  chairman. 

Facing  TV 

United,  they  agreed  newspa¬ 
pers  wrill  be  around  a  long  time 
if  they  make  the  most  of  their 
treatment  of  pictures  and  news, 
even  though  television  is  a 
great  news  competitor. 

Separately,  they  had  this  to 
say,  in  and  out  of  quotes: 

Mr.  Hunter:  “Pictures  alone 
will  not  do  the  job.  Newspapers 
should  insist  that  their  re¬ 
porters  write  their  stories  more 
interestingly — concise  writing  is 
needed  because  the  average 
reader  does  not  have  the  time 
to  devote  to  long-padded  ar¬ 
ticles. 

“As  for  photographers,  the 
successful  ones  must  have  ima¬ 
gination — that  little  indefinable 
something.” 

Mr.  Wolff:  Sequence  photos, 
especially  in  sports,  are  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  fight  TV  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  Griffith:  Poor  engraving, 
stereotyping  and  press  work 
can  spoil  a  good  picture.  On 
the  competitive  angle — “You 
can’t  clip  out  a  television  pic¬ 
ture,  but  you  can  the  one  in 
the  newspaper.  You  can  keep 
it  and  study  it,  if  it’s  good.” 

Mr.  Larson:  “We  need  pic¬ 
tures  with  an  impact.  Photog¬ 
raphers  who  simply  bring  in 
adequate  pictures  are  not  good 
enough.  There  must  be  those 
occasional  ones  with  unusual 
qualities.” 

Earlier  in  the  program,  Ben 
Wickersham,  picture  editor  of 
Look,  told  the  150  cameramen 
from  13  states  to  study  their 


own  backyards  for  picture  stor¬ 
ies  to  sell  to  magazines. 

“Most  of  the  freelance  pho¬ 
tographers  who  submit  ideas 
and  photos  to  Look  are  over¬ 
looking  the  most  obvious — and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best — areas 
for  picture  stories,”  he  said. 

“This  is  the  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings  of  home  and  friends 
where  the  photographer  him¬ 
self  is  best  known  and  where 
he  can  work  with  ease  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  his  subject  and 
where  he  can  possibly  get  the 
best  results.” 

As  a  tip-off  on  how  it  can 
be  done,  the  picture  editor  said: 

“One  of  our  staff  members 
did  a  picture  story  on  his  own 
10-year-old  son’s  appendicitis 
operation,  getting  all  of  the 
curiosity,  fear,  pain  and  event¬ 
ual  happiness  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  entailed.” 

Court  Victory 

They’re  inching  their  way 
toward  courtroom  photography 
freedom  in  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
with  the  attitude  a  little  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 

The  snail  step  was  taken  re¬ 
cently  when  Daryl  Cornick, 
photographer,  and  Joseph 
Boyd,  reporter,  of  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  Herald-Times  asked  the 
judge  presiding  over  a  murder 
trial  if  they  could  photograph 
the  defendant  while  she  was 
being  sentenced. 

Circuit  Judge  F.  H.  Schlicht- 
ing  replied  that  pictures  could 
not  be  made  while  he  was  on 
the  bench.  However,  he  agreed 
to  leave  the  bench  immediately 
after  pronouncing  sentence. 

Mr.  Boyd  then  got  permission 
of  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Wiltman,  and  her  attorney  for 
the  picture. 

“I  explained,”  he  said,  “that 
we  would  expect  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  way  out  of  court 
anyway,  so  we  would  appreciate 
their  cooperation  for  a  brief 
posing.” 

When  the  judge  went  into 
his  chambers,  Mr.  Boyd  sig¬ 
naled  for  Mr.  Comick  to  come 
in.  The  picture  he  got  has 
plenty  of  charge — makes  it 
seem  as  though  she  had  just 
been  told  she  was  going  to 
spend  the  next  1-2  years  in 
prison.  Her  eyes  are  closed  and 


she  appears  to  be  leaning  for¬ 
ward  on  a  table. 

RIT  Course 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  this  Sum¬ 
mer  will  offer  a  seven-weeks 
course  in  “Fundamentals  of 
Color  Processing  and  Photog¬ 
raphy.” 

The  course,  running  July  11- 
Aug.  26,  “is  designed  for  pro¬ 
fessional  photographic  person¬ 
nel  engaged  in  large-scale  proc¬ 
essing  of  color,  as  well  as 
black-and-white  materials,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  RIT. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  by 
RIT  faculty  members  and  East¬ 
man  Kodak  and  Ansco  em¬ 
ployes. 

Heads  CmCA 

Frank  Kuchirchuk,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  office  of  International 
News  Photos,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  and  Newsreel  Cam¬ 
eramen’s  Association. 


N.  Y.  Times  Flies 
Mats  To  Peru 

To  get  wider  and  faster  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  International 
Eldition  more  economically,  the 
New  York  Times  has  started 
shipping  its  page  mats  to 
Lima,  Peru,  on  the  daily  flights 
of  Panagra  (Pan  American- 
Grace  Airways). 

The  paper  is  now  printed 
there  on  the  presses  of  Lima’s 
La  Prensa  newspaper  and  dis¬ 
tributed  locally  to  the  growing 
English-speaking  colony  of  that 
city,  and  flown  over  the  Pan¬ 
agra  network  of  routes  to  other 
countries  in  South  America. 

The  Times’  International  Edi¬ 
tion  carries  all  the  important 
national  and  international  news 
and  reports  published  in  the 
paper’s  regular  edition.  News 
of  a  purely  local  nature  is 
condensed  or  omitted.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  averages  six 
to  eight  pages  on  weekdays  and 
about  24  pages  on  Sunday. 


Pre-Easler  Articles 
Printed  in  Booklet 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

“My  Religion  and  My  Crisis,” 
fifth  consecutive  Lenten  series 
published  by  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  was  completed  Easter 
Sunday.  The  series,  consisting 
of  19  interviews,  concerned  per¬ 
sons  who  felt  that  their  religion 
helped  them  in  a  time  of  ex¬ 
treme  crisis. 

The  articles  will  appear  in 
booklet  form  this  year,  as  did 
all  previous  series. 


Omaha  Paper 
Issues  11th  Study 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  1955  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
market  is  being  distributed  this 
month  to  manufacturers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies. 

This  11th  annual  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  offers  market  informa¬ 
tion  on  consumer  buying  habits, 
brand  preferences  and  store  dis¬ 
tribution. 

More  than  175  product  classi¬ 
fications  are  covered,  including 
food,  soap  products,  drags  and 
toiletries,  beverages,  tobacco 
products,  automotive,  and 
household  appliances. 

Seven  out  of  every  10  families 
own  their  own  homes.  In  home 
heating,  gas  continues  to  show 
steady  gains.  58.9%  of  the 
homes  are  gas-heated  in  1955, 
an  increase  of  6.5%  over  last 
year.  Oil  heating  dropped  only 
slightly,  but  the  use  of  coal  con¬ 
tinued  downward,  dropping  5 
percentage  points  to  11.5%  in 
1955. 

The  national  trend  toward 
neighborhood  shopping  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Omaha  Consumer 
Analysis.  Preference  for  down¬ 
town  shopping  dropped  three 
percentage  points  to  81.7%.  Pre¬ 
ference  for  daytime  shopping 
(86.7%)  also  showed  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  last  year. 

In  grocery  shopping,  the 
chains  showed  a  wide  margin  of 
consumer  preference.  Safeway 
Stores,  in  first  place,  and  Hin- 
ky-Dinky,  in  second,  were  pre¬ 
ferred  by  57%  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  shoppers. 

• 

Barnes  Grants  $1,000 
To  Ohio  U.  Journalists 
Athens,  Ohio 

A  $1,000  scholarship  fund, 
which  will  provide  for  four 
scholarships  of  $250  each,  has 
been  given  to  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  University,  by  Ray 
F.  Barnes,  publisher  of  Elwood 
(Ind.)  Call-Leader  and  other 
newspapers. 

Prof.  L.  J.  Hortin,  director  of 
the  school,  has  announced  that 
the  award,  to  be  known  as  the 
Ray  F.  Barnes  Journalism 
Scholarship,  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  opening  of  the  1955- 
56  school  year. 

First  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  Ohio  U.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  fund  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  four  upperclassmen  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  need,  scholar¬ 
ship,  qualities  of  leadership  and 
vocational  plans. 
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"PACEMAKER  GRAPHIC  CONES  THROUGH 
ON  ANY  ASSIGNMENT’ 

.  .  .  says  JOE  BENETTI, 

Chief  Photographer, 

SACRAMENTO  UNION 

Joe  Benetti  has  been  shooting  pictures  for  the  press  for 
18  years,  the  last  twelve  as  chief  photographer  for  the 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Union.  A  Regional  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Inc.,  Joe’s 
first  press  camera  was  a  Speed  Graphic,  and  he’s  been  shoot¬ 
ing  one  ever  since. 


"Sprouting  Wings."  Speed  Graphic's  focal  plane  shutter 
froze  this  jumper  in  flight. 


Here's  what  Joe  has  to  say  about  his  Speed  Graphic: 

“You  can  always  count  on  the  Pacemaker  Graphic  to  bring 
you  through  on  any  and  all  assignments  .  .  .  regardless  of 
conditions. 

“It  matters  not  whether  you  are  shooting  out  of  a  fast  and 
light  bobbing  plane — in  the  low  temperatures  of  the  high 
Sierras — or  covering  the  ‘speedy  stuff  in  the  sports  arena. 
The  rugged  dependability  of  the  Pacemaker  will  make  your 
deadlines. 

“Photo  chiefs  the  world  over  have  come  to  realize  that 
their  staffer  is  fully  equipped  when  he  goes  on  the  job  with 
the  all-purpose  Pacemaker.  With  its  front  shutter  backed  up 
by  the  high-speed  focal  plane  curtain,  its  swing  and  tilt 
adjustments — plus  the  rapid  in¬ 
terchange  of  lenses,  the  Pacemak¬ 
er  is  a  ‘robot’  on  your  staff.” 

The  photographs  on  this  page 
are  a  sample  of  Joe  Benetti’s  pho¬ 
tographic  skill  and  Speed  Graphic 
versatility. 

Right:  "Night  Fire."  Praves  the  ability  of  the 
Pacemaker  ta  make  gaod  hand-held  pictures 
even  at  slaw  shutter  speeds.  It  was  shat  aff 
the  shaulder  withaut  tripad  ar  flash,  at  1/10 
secand,  f/5.6. 


"Train  Wreck."  Demanstrates  the  versa¬ 
tility  in  cavering  spat  news  fram  the  air. 
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FCC  Denies 
TV  Grant 
To  Ky.  Daily 

Washington 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearing  examiner 
has  asserted  that  the  diversi¬ 
fication  issue  is  better  resolved 
by  a  television  grant  to  the 
only  theater  owner  in  a  city 
than  to  the  only  newspaper 
publisher  there. 

Examiner  William  G.  Butts 
urged  award  of  a  permit  to 
operate  a  new  channel  6  TV 
station  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  to 
Columbia  Amusement  Co.,  own¬ 
er  of  all  the  city’s  motion  pic¬ 
ture  houses,  while  recommend¬ 
ing  denial  of  the  competing  ap¬ 
plication  of  Paducah  Newspa- 
pei-s,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Democrat,  Paducah’s  only  daily. 

Other  than  diversification  of 
mass  media,  Mr.  Butts  based 
his  decision  only  on  Columbia 
Amusement’s  proposed  “non¬ 
network  educational  program¬ 
ming.’’ 

Paducah  Newspapers  also 
owns  WKYB  and  WKYB-FM 
in  Paducah,  and  25  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  WFRX,  West  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ill.,  about  50  miles  away. 

“Dominant  management  fig¬ 
ure’’  of  the  publishing  company 
is  E.  J.  Paxton  Jr.,  Mr.  Butts 
said.  Mr.  Paxton  would  be 
general  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  TV  outlet.  His  father, 
E.  J.  Paxton  Sr.,  is  president 
and  director  of  Paducah  News¬ 
papers. 

Merger  of  Papers 

The  company  was  result  of  a 
1929  merger  of  the  Paducah 
News-Democrat,  a  morning  pa¬ 
per  published  by  the  Paducah 
News,  and  the  Evening  Sun. 
The  current  daily  prints  two 
morning  editions  and  two  eve¬ 
ning  editions  except  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays,  when  only 
morning  issues  are  published. 
The  Sun-Democrat  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  30,000  daily 
and  Sunday  in  some  20  counties 
in  western  Kentucky  and  south- 
eiTi  Illinois. 

Testimony  showed  that  the 
newspaper  firm  was  once  fined 
$1,000  in  a  libel  suit  by  a 
restaui’ant  owner  arising  from 
a  paid  advertisement  which  as¬ 
serted  his  place  of  business  was 
unfair  to  members  of  labor. 
The  advertiser,  Paducah’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union,  was  fined 
$5,000.  Though  the  judgment 
was  affirmed,  a  dissenting  judge 
commented  that  the  “newspaper 


New  March  Honors 
Majorette  Festival 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

“Daily  Mail  Festival”  march, 
written  by  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Hill  of  Greenbrier  Military 
School  and  chosen  by  Comman¬ 
der  Charles  C.  Brendler,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band, 
honors  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail’s  annual  Majorette  Festi¬ 
val. 

Capt.  Hill  was  presented 
with  a  check  for  $100  by  Frank 
E.  Shaffer,  Daily  Mail  promo¬ 
tion  director. 


acted  in  good  faith  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  liability.” 

Mr.  Butts  found  that  evidence 
refuted  the  Sun-Democrat’s 
claim  that  it  had  published  “a 
goodly  number”  of  letters  to 
the  editor. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
publishing  corporation  contrib¬ 
ute  funds  raised  by  voluntary, 
was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  local 
Goodfellow  Party.  The  firm  or¬ 
ganized,  in  fact,  the  Sun- 
Democrat  Charities,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  to  distrib¬ 
ute  funds  raised  by  voluntary 
donations  and  from  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  local  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  dis¬ 
missed  as  “harmless  bluff”  re¬ 
ported  “oral  statements  to 
competitors  that  Columbia  did 
not  like  their  advertising  prac¬ 
tices;  that  it  would  build  com¬ 
peting  theaters  in  the  locale  un¬ 
less  their  advertisements  were 
discontinued;  or  that  it  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  other  films  be¬ 
ing  shown  in  Paducah.”  It 
was  asserted  that  Columbia  had 
acted  in  restraint  of  trade 
against  potential  competition. 

The  company  owns  seven 
theaters  in  the  Paducah  area, 
and  was  indicted  in  1941  for 
setting  up  and  conducting  a 
lottery.  When  the  film  exhibi¬ 
tors  failed  to  plead,  they  were 
found  guilty  and  fined  $250 
and  costs.  In  filing  the  FCC  ap¬ 
plication,  Columbia  did  not 
answer  a  query  as  to  whether 
it  had  ever  been  involved  in 
such  a  case. 

Mr.  Butts  concluded  that  “a 
grant  to  Columbia  would  tend 
to  equalize  this  condition  (con¬ 
centration  of  media) ;  a  grant 
to  Paducah  would  tend  to  ag¬ 
gravate  it.” 

Initial  decisions  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  40  days,  if  no  ob¬ 
jection  is  found. 

Grit  Names  Agency 

Grit  Publishing  Company, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  named 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia, 
to  handle  its  advertising  and 
promotion,  effective  May  1. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


2  Newsmen  Get 
Hillman  Awards 

An  award  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  work  in  journalism 
was  made  April  20  by  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Hillman  Foundation  to  Vic 
Reinemer  for  11  editorials  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News,  dealing  with  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties.  His  work 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  judges  because  of  his  “clar¬ 
ity  and  courage”  in  dealing 
with  controversial  subjects. 
Formerly  associate  editor  of 
the  News,  Mr.  Reinemer  is  now 
executive  secretary  to  Sen. 
James  E.  Murray  of  Montana. 
He  received  a  $500  prize. 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  received  a  special 
award  of  $500  for  his  editorial 
page  cartoons  over  the  year, 
dealing  “graphically  and  effec¬ 
tively”  with  great  public  issues. 
• 

2  Experts  to  Assist 
With  Garden  Columns 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

With  an  estimated  75%  of 
its  readera  amateur  gardeners 
or  landscapers,  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  has  acquired  the 
services  of  two  experts  in  the 
field  to  write  weekly  garden 
columns. 

The  writers  are  C.  Roy  Bout- 
ard,  director  of  the  Berkshire 
Garden  Center  in  Stockbridge 
and  graduate  of  England’s 
Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Dick  L.  Boyce,  county  flori- 
cultural  agent  and  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cornell  University 
gardens. 

They  will  work  through  May 
with  Robert  B.  Kimball,  build¬ 
ing  and  garden  editor. 


Hovey  Cuts  Cake 
For  Rotary* s  Party 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Lewis  R.  Hovey,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beverly  Evening 
Times,  was  singled  out  to  cut 
the  Rotary  Club’s  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  cake  when  past  presidents 
were)  honored  recently.  He  is  the 
only  charter  member  who  is  s  ill 
active  in  the  local  club. 

Mr.  Hovey’s  personal  column 
of  editorial  thoughts  in  the 
Times  and  Haverhill  Sunday ,  ^ 
Record  has  been  running  con¬ 
tinuously  for  more  than  .50 
years. 

• 

L.  A.  News  Service 
Has  New  City  Editor 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  M.  Riley  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  City  News 
Service  by  Fletcher  Bowron, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
news  gathering  agency. 

For  the  past  10  months  Mr. 
Riley  was  assistant  to  Robert 
A.  Voigt,  who  resigned  the  city 
editorship  to  become  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Stone  and 
Youngberg,  San  Francisco  in¬ 
vestment  and  financial  consult¬ 
ants.  Mr.  Riley  earlier  was  city 
editor  of  the  Alhambra  Post-  ‘ 
Advocate. 

• 

Biggest  Ad  Volume 
In  AW’ 8  History 

The  American  Weekly,  with 
59  years  of  publishing  to  its 
cre^t,  announced  this  week  that 
its  issue  of  May  8  will  carry 
more  advertising  than  any  other 
issue  in  its  history.  The  issue 
also  marks  the  third  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  American  Weekly’s 
change  from  letterpress  to  roto¬ 
gravure  printing. 
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Fingerprints  are  different  for  no  apparent  reason  —  but 
the  finest  TV  stations  acquire  their  personalities 
from  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  areas  they  serve. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  quality  TV  stations 
want  individualized  representation.  For  them, 
the  unique  facilities  of  Harrington, 

Righter  and  Parsons  have  meant  quality  representation. 
If  their  league  is  yours  too,  then  you’ll  want 
to  find  out  what  quality  representation  really  offers. 


WAAM  Baltimore 

Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc.  wben-tv  Bugau 

WFMY-TV  Grtensbon 
New  York  WTPA  Harrisburg 

Chicago  WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
San  Francisco  WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 

television  — the  only  medium  we  serve  WMTW  Mt.  iVashington 

WSYR-TV  Syracuse 


each 

one 

is 

different 


Hidden  Taxes 
Boost  Price, 
Readers  Told 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

The  weekly  Bainbridge  Re¬ 
view  raised  its  subscription 
price  by  50  cents  a  year  and 
laid  the  necessity  for  the  higher 
price  to  “hidden  taxes.” 

The  new  rate,  $3.60  a  year 
(instead  of  $3)  for  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  Kitsap  county,  be¬ 
comes  effective  May  1. 

Walt  Woodward,  publisher, 
explained: 

“The  Review  no  longer  is 
going  to  hide  taxes  which  it  is 
forced  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  staying  in  business.  Taxes 
on  businesses  either  come  from 
the  owner’s  profit  or  from  an 
increased  price  for  that  busi¬ 
ness’  goods  or  services.  Here  at 
the  Review  we  have  ‘held  the 
line’  on  subscription  rates  for  a 
number  of  years. 

“Meanwhile,  the  Review  is 
forced  to  pay  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  ‘hidden  taxes.’ 
The  recent  session  of  the  state 
legislature  ordered  another  in¬ 
crease  in  the  business  and  oc¬ 
cupation  tax.  The  Review  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  absorb  these 
‘hidden  taxes’  any  longer. 

“The  amount  which  we  believe 
we  will  receive  from  these  sub¬ 
scription  rate  increases  will  not 
quite  equal  the  amount  of  ‘hid¬ 
den  taxes’  the  Review  must 
pay  in  order  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  all 
Review  subscription  notices 
would  bear  the  legend,  “Part  of 
this  bill  is  a  reflection  of  the 
business  taxes  which  the  Re¬ 
view  pays  for  the  support  of 
local,  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment.” 


Typical  Daily 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


mechanical  cost  in  1953  which 
was  29.06%  of  all  expenses. 

Mechanical  co.sts  plus  paper 
and  ink  amounted  to  $1,193,605 
or  50.87%  of  all  expenses.  'This 
was  a  $11,379  or  .96%  increase. 
In  1953  mechanical  plus  news¬ 
print  costs  were  $1,182,226  or 
52.19%  of  all  expenses.  (The 
ratio  of  ink  to  paper  costs  is 
roughly  1  to  50.) 

Press  room  costs  declined 
during  the  year  to  $56,330,  a 
reduction  of  10.34%  from 
$62,826  in  ’53.  The  press  room 
produced  76,619,000  eight-page 
papers  at  a  cost  per  unit  of 
$.74.  Man  hours  in  production 
were  19,642  and  production  per 
man  hour  3.9  units.  In  1953, 
76,347,000'  units  of  eight-page 
papers  were  produced  at  a  cost 
per  unit  of  $.82.  Man  hours  in 
production  were  19,653  and  pro¬ 


duction  per  man  hour  3.88 
units. 

Composing  room  costs  in¬ 
creased  2.14%  from  $507,441  to 
$518,300.  Columns  of  type  set 
amounted  to  93,911,  compared 
to  92,214,  at  a  cost  per  column 
of  $5.52,  compared  to  $5.50. 
Man  hours  in  production  were 
172,530,  compared  to  167,570, 
and  production  per  man  hour 
was  .54  columns,  compared  to 
.55  in  1953. 

Stereo  Cost  Down 

Stereotype  department  costs 
declined  .16%  from  $58,010  to 
$57,917.  Plates  cast  numbered 
39,814,  compared  to  37,479  in 
’53,  and  cost  per  plate  was 
$1.45  compared  to  $1.55.  Man 
hours  in  production  were  18,013 
compared  to  18,243,  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  was  2.21 
plates,  compared  to  2.05  in  ’53. 

Photo-engraving  costs  in¬ 
creased  3.62%  from  $29,928  to 
$31,011.  The  department  pro¬ 
duced  414,379  square  inches  of 
engravings,  compared  to  403,- 
328  units  in  '53,  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $.07  which  was  the 
same  as  '63.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  7,167,  compared 
to  7,829,  and  production  per 
man  hour  was  57.82  units,  com¬ 
pared  to  51.52. 

Editorial  costs  increased 
7.83%  from  $321,042  to  $346,- 
180.  With  35,265  columns  of 
reading  matter,  compared  to 
33,265  in  1953,  editorial  cost 
per  column  of  reading  matter 
increased  from  $9.65  to  $9.82. 

Circulation  revenue  per  1,000 
copies  amounted  to  $36.44,  com¬ 
pared  to  $36.42  in  ’53. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000 
copies  was  $29.49,  compared  to 
$30.15,  and  paper  and  ink  costs 
per  1,000  eight-page  papers 


11  Papers 
Honored  for 
School  News 

The  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  Thursday  in  Washington, 
made  its  annual  awards  fot 
outstanding  achievement  in 
educational  journalism  during 
1954. 

Leonard  Buder,  New  York 
Times,  the  organization’s  pres¬ 
ident,  announced  that  writers 
for  11  newspapers  were  honor¬ 
ed  for  their  work.  Four  ma¬ 
jor  awards  of  engraved  pla¬ 
ques  and  seven  special  cita¬ 
tions  were  voted  by  a  five- 
member  board  of  judges  that 
screened  hundreds  of  entries. 

The  awards  follow: 

For  the  outstanding  work  of 
interpreting  education — Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal 
with  special  commendation  to 
James  K.  Sunshine,  education 
editor. 

For  year-round  coverage  of 
education  and  interpretation 
of  education  locally  —  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  for  fea¬ 
ture  articles  by  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Garey,  education  writer. 

For  the  outstanding  series 
of  articles  on  an  educationa>  » 
subject  —  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger,  for  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  Fred  Pillsbury,  editorial 
page  editor. 

For  the  outstanding  quality 
of  its  editorials  on  education— 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  4 
Chronicle  with  special  com¬ 
mendation  to  Clifford  E.  Car¬ 
penter,  editorial  writer. 

Special  citations  —  To  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Jarvis,  Sheboygat 
(Wis.)  Press;  Noel  Wical, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press;  Hal 
Tribble,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server;  Ann  Russell,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  John 
Mason  Potter,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post,  Ruth  Dunbar,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  for 
a  series  of  articles  by  School 
Page  Editor  Jacob  Jacowib 
and  Muriel  Fischer,  Joseph  Al¬ 
varez  and  Robert  H.  Prall, 
staff  writer's. 

• 

In  the  Pink 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Pink  newsprint  was  used  by 
the  Boston  Store  of  Utica  for 
eight-page  tabloid  sections  for 
a  post-Easter  promotion  in  th« 

U  tica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
the  Utica  Daily  Press  April  12 
and  13.  ' 


j;  WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
!i  PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
IT’S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
ji  SUBSCRIPTION 

$6.50—1  year  $10.00—2  years 

J|  PUos*  •nclos*  chack  with  order 

NAME . 

jl  ADDRESS . . . 

'I  CITY . . . ZONE . STATE . 

1 1  COMPANY . POSITION . 

i|  MAIL  TO;  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  BROADWAY 

I  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


was  $7.19,  compared  to  $6.86 
in  1953. 
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Improved  appearance  and 
perfect  press  performance. 


INK 


Howard  Flint  Ink.  Co. 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK*  TULSA 
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Contests 

(Continued  from  pa<ge  18) 


contests  create  good  will  and 
that  cash  prizes  would  be  es¬ 
sential  to  get  a  maximum  re¬ 
turn.” 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry  as 
to  how  to  bring  such  a  contest 
to  a  halt,  without  getting 
“screams”  from  readers,  Mr. 
Mullen  suggested  one  way  is  to 
reduce  the  prize  money  and  give 
the  contest  less  editorial  space, 
allowing  the  contest  to  peter  out 
of  itself. 

Must  Make  Choice 

Bamey  G.  Cameron,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  says  the 
use  of  contests  to  promote  cir¬ 
culation  boils  down  to  a  matter 
of  choice  of  whether  it  is  a 
good  policy  for  the  publisher  to 
use  public  contests,  or  use  car¬ 
rier  promotions,  billboards, 
radio,  TV,  etc.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  recently  completed  “Tangle 
Town”  contest  with  good  re¬ 
sults. 

“I  think  public  conte.sts  a^e 
good  if  the  publisher  picks  the 
kind  of  a  contest  that  is  right 
for  his  circulation  and  the  costs 
are  in  line  with  the  returns  he 
receives,”  said  Mr.  Cameron. 
“By  that  I  mean  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  a  publisher 
who  is  trying  to  attract  a  good 
class  of  readers  to  put  on  a 
type  of  contjst  which  would  at¬ 
tract  a  class  of  reader  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  stop  buying  the 
paper  the  minute  the  contest 
was  over. 

“After  all,  a  contest  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  sampling  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  is  a  darn  good  and 
inexpensive  sampling  program 
when  you  stop  to  consider  that 
the  public  is  paying  for  the  pa¬ 
per  while  they  are  being  sam¬ 
pled.  If  the  contest  is  tuned  to 
the  type  of  people  the  paper 
is  trying  to  attract,  has  good 
rules  well  understood,  and  if  it 
is  run  efficiently,  there  should 
be  very  little,  if  any,  loss  of 
good  will  when  the  contest  ends. 

“Whenever  you  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sample  your  pro¬ 
duct  to  10,  20,  or  30,000  new 
readers  for  a  period  of  30  to 
90  days,  you  should  wind  up 
with  some  gain  in  circulation. 
If  you  don’t,  it  simply  mean.s 
that  you  have  sampled  the 
wrong  people,  or  your  product 
is  not  suited  to  the  market. 
Further,  in  recent  years  as  the 
prices  of  newspapers  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  much  duplicate  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  lost.  The  contest 
is  another  way  of  getting  these 
people  back  in  the  habit  of 


reading  more  than  one  newspa¬ 
per.” 

A  Good  Will  Builder 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  re¬ 
ports  that  “Cashword  Puzzle 
Contest”  has  proven  to  be,  in 
Georgia,  “one  of  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  stunts  our  paper  has 
launched  in  I  can’t  remember 
when  .  .  .  Everywhere  you  go 
in  the  state  you  hear  people 
talking  about  the  Journal  Cash- 
word  Puzzle  Contest.” 

Mr.  Daniel  adds,  however,  the 
Journal  has  not  picked  up  too 
many  full-week  subscriptions 
from  the  contest.  “We  cannot 
cite  solid  circulation  gains  of 
any  consequence  as  a  result  of 
the  contest,”  he  said.  “Sure,  we 
sell  newspapers  by  the  bushel 
on  the  day  this  puzzle  appears, 
but  we  realize  full  well  that  as 
soon  as  the  contest  is  over  all 
of  that  circulation  is  gone.  We 
are  in  the  seventh  week  of  the 
contest  and  as  yet  have  had 
no  winner. 

“On  Mondays  only  (when  the 
puzzle  appears)  our  circulation 
is  between  40,000  and  45,000 
above  normal,”  he  continued. 
“We  don’t  consider  it  good  cir¬ 
culation,  because  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying  papers  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  from  five  to  50  copies. 
We  don’t  think  this  extra  circu¬ 
lation  has  any  value  whatso¬ 
ever  for  the  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Daniel  believes  the  puzzle 
contest  has  created  sufficient 
good  wrill  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  “Our  circulation 
on  Mondays  has  increased 
steadily  as  the  cash  prize  has 
increased,”  he  says.  “The  only 
real  headache  we  have  encount¬ 
ered  is  that  of  handling  the 
volume  of  entries,  which  in  our 
case  has  reached  a  maximum  of 
about  180,000;  and  on  second 
thought  I  can’t  say  that  this  is 
any  particular  headache.  It  is 
just  that  we  have  had  to  go  to 
the  extra  expense  of  paying  peo¬ 
ple  to  check  the  entries.” 

Limit  to  1  Entry 

The’  Davenport  (la.)  News¬ 
papers  started  the  puzzle  on 
July  5,  1954  and  since  then  have 
had  four  winners.  “Originally, 
we  intended  that  the  puzzle 
should  stabilize  our  Sunday 
dealer  sales,”  said  Ed  Mill.  “We 
limit  each  reader  to  one  entry 
and  insert  the  puzzle  only  once 
each  week  in  our  Sunday  issue. 
Shortly  after  starting  the  puz¬ 
zle  we  heard  of  the  idea  of  add¬ 
ing  a  paragraph  to  the  puzzle 
asking  for  an  order  for  home 
delivery  by  the  reader  merely 
checking  the  square. 


“We  had  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  of  over  200  orders  each 
week  for  several  weeks,”  he 
said.  “We  receive  around  25  to 
50  orders  each  week  now.  This 
has  cut  our  dealer  sales  by 
about  10%.” 

The  Davenport  Sunday  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Times  added  Family 
Weekly  two  months  previous  to 
starting  the  puzzle.  “Our  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  has  increased 
over  10,000,”  said  Mr.  Mill. 
“Naturally,  to  get  this  gain,  we 
have  pi'omoted  heavily,  too.  We 
believe  the  puzzle  and  Family 
Weekly  have  helped  to  hold  the 
new  subscribers  as  well  as  sell¬ 
ing  papers  on  their  own  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  orders  sent  in 
on  puzzle  entries. 

“We  believe  a  cash  prize  is 
necessary,  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  some  papers  have  gone. 
Readers  work  the  puzzle  for  the 
cash  prize,  of  course,  but  also 
as  a  challenge,  as  indicated  by 
letters  we  have  received.  Many 
readers  work  the  puzzle  with 
no  intention  of  mailing  it  in. 
We  started  originally  wHh  a 
base  weekly  prize  of  $20,  adding 
$20  weekly  if  no  winners.  With 
competing  papers  using  the  puz¬ 
zle  now  and  offering  much  larg¬ 
er  weekly  cash  prizes,  we  have 
stepped  up  our  awards.  We  now 
Start  with  $100,  adding  $20 
weekly.” 

Popular  in  Des  Moines 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
ports  the  “Cashword”  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  has  been  running 
in  the  Sunday  Register  since 
last  November  with  satisfactory 
results.  He  says: 

“Our  entries  each  week  have 
run  from  160,000  to  as  high  as 
430,000.  We  permit  duplicate 
or  facsimile  entries,  a  limit  of 
5  per  member  of  each  family. 
Our  weekly  prize  is  $100  and 
we  keep  adding  $100  each  week 
until  the  prize  is  won. 

“We  believe  the  contest  has 
greatly  stimulated  our  dealer 
sales.  We  use  a  space  on  the 
Cashword  entry  for  people  to 
tell  us  whether  they  would  like 
to  have  home  delivery  service 
if  they  are  not  now  regular 
subscribers,  and  each  week  we 
receive  between  260  and  300 
such  orders  for  carrier  delivery 
service. 

“The  only  danger  we  can  see 
in  the  contest  is  temptation  for 
some  people  to  buy  extra 
copies  of  the  paper  just  to  enter 
the  contest.  However,  at  the 
rate  of  20c  per  copy  (for  which 
our  paper  sells  at  newsstands 
and  street  sales)  I  doubt  if  very 


many  people  are  going  to  re-  I 
peatedly  spend  very  many  extra  | 
20c  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  I 
making  duplicate  entries  when 
we  permit  them  to  enter  them 
on  graph  paper  or  make  reason¬ 
able  facsimiles.  In  fact,  two  dif- 
ferent  tests  we  have  made  of 
groups  of  entries  indicate  there 
are  very  few  extra  copies  of  the 
puzzle  clipped  from  newspapers 
as  part  of  the  multiple  entries. 
Most  of  them  are  facsimiles. 

“With  the  large  number  of 
returns  we  are  receiving,  the 
cost  of  judging,  of  course,  is  an 
important  factor.  Where  the 
prize  is  only  $100  per  week,  the 
judging  cost  is  running  closer 
to  $400  per  week. 

“We  haven’t  considered  yet 
how  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
halt.  But  it  is  possible  that  as 
time  goes  on  or  as  we  get  into 
the  warmer  weather  of  the  year 
when  people  are  engaged  in 
more  outside  activities,  the 
number  of  entries  may  wane 
and  that  would  probably  be  the 
appropriate  time  to  drop  the 
contest  if  we  felt  that  such  a 
move  were  wise.” 

Gets  Good  Response  | 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has  ■ 
had  similar  success  with  the  I 
“Prizeword  Puzzle,”  which 
started  in  the  Sunday  Tribune 
last  fall.  He  answered  our  | 
questions  categorically  as  fol-  t 
lows:  I 

“We  have  received  tremen-  | 
dous  response,  from  readers  . 
and  feel  that  it  has  helped  our  s 
newsstand  sales,  which  have  | 
been  sliding  for  several  years,  j 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  when  we  discontinue  our 
Prizeword  Puzzle.  At  present 
we  simply  expect  to  resume  our 
regular  crossword  puzzle  when 
we  discontinue  the  Prizeword 
Puzzle.  ? 

“I  don’t  believe  that  the 
Prizeword  Puzzle  in  itself  has  J 
been  much  help  to  us,  as  far  as  < 
sampling  campaigns  are'  con¬ 
cerned.  I  believe  the  Prizeword  if" 
Puzzle  has  been  of  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  to  all  of  our  read-  ^ 
ers,  and  it  has  helped  our  ^ 
Street  and  Dealer  sales.  We 
print  a  sentence  at  the  end  of 
our  rules  inviting  our  readers 
who  are  not  now  receiving  home 
delivery,  but  would  like  home 
delivery,  to  mark  an  X  and  we 
will  start  carrier  service.  We  | 
have  received  about  2,000  car¬ 
rier  starts  in  this  way. 

“Anytime  we  can  run  a  fea¬ 
ture  and  receive  several  hundred 
thousand  replies  each  week,  we 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Thank  you,  li  |  Mr.  Leckrone  .  .  . 


il  ht 


/A// 


One  year  ago  Bell’s  Lou  di  Palma 
stepped  into  your  office  with  a  puzzle 
contest  several  editors  had  turned  down. 
His  disappointment  had  reached  a  low 
point  but  his  faith  in  its  appeal  held 
high. 

You  were  the  first  editor  in  the 
states  to  recognize  the  appeal  of  Prize 
Crossword  and  signed  on  the  spot. 

Now,  on  its  first  birthday,  our  little 
bouncer  (you  call  it  Pruzzle)  can  flex 
circulation-pulling  muscle  with  news¬ 
paper  history-making  effect. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Leckrone,  and  all 
our  newspaper  friends  for  making 
Prize  Puzzle  your  baby. 


(Indianapolis  Times) 


More  than  130  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  in 
excess  of  16^000^000  have  benefited  by  its  pulling  power. 


^  Circulation  Boosts  up  to  25% 
w  Reader  Response  as  high  as 


100% 


PRIZE  PUZZLE  is  published  under  many  names  .  .  .  PRUZZLE  .  .  .  BONANZA  PUZZLE  .  .  .  PRIZE 
WORD  . . .  CASH  WORD  . .  .  BONANZA  BILL  .  .  .  LITTLE  STINKER  . . .  E-Z-MONEE  . . .  SWEEPUZZLE 
.  .  .  AAAVERICK  .  .  .  JACKPOT  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  .  .  .  CROSSWORDS  CONTEST  .  .  .  BANNER 
CROSSWORDS  .  .  .  ETC.  .  .  .  and  still  does  the  same  terrific  circulation  jobi 


Interested?  Your  territory  may  still  be  open.  Phone,  wire  collect 


_ _  _  _  Joseph  B.  Agnelli,  General  Manager 
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feel  that  there  must  be  some 
good  will,  and  that  it  is  worth 
the  expense.  Unless  there  is  a 
prize,  I  doubt  if  it  would  create 
much  excitement.” 

Slow  Start 

William  F.  Lester,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star,  has  had  to 
date  a  somewhat  different  ex¬ 
perience.  For  the  first  six  weeks 
with  the  “Puzzle”  contest,  he 
reports  the  Journal  Star  sold 
less  than  100  extra  copies  on 
the  day  the  puzzle  ran.  “We 
have  had  upwards  of  38,000  en¬ 
tries  with  possibly  40%  of 
these  facsimilies,”  he  said.  “To 
date  we  have  secured  a  total 
of  12  new  subscribers  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  efforts.” 

“We  have  offered  $50  a  week 
and  have  increased  the  amount 
by  $50  each  week,  the  total  now 
standing  at  $350,”  said  Mr.  Les¬ 
ter,  who  added  that  the  seventh 
week  did  show  some  increase 
in  single  copy  sales — a  gain  of 
about  500. 

“After  analyzing  some  of  the 
other  papers  that  have  had  the 
experience  of  large  press  runs,” 
he  said,  “I  find  that  these  are 
the  cities  where  they  have  one 
or  two  other  newspapers  com¬ 
peting;  therefore,  the  one  run¬ 
ning  the  puzzle  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  drawing  single  copy 
sales  from  its  competitor’s  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  began  the'  contest 
by  running  the  puzzle  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Monday.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  I'educed  it  to 
Saturday  only;  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  our  large  amount  of 
entries  and  small  single  copy 
sale.  Even  though  we  are'  only 
in  our  seventh  week,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  after  we  have  a  winner.” 

Kept  Prize  Low 

Following  is  the  experience 
of  a  large  newspaper  in  the 
Southwest,  whose  circulation 
manager  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous  along  with  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  paper: 

“Let  me  say  we  anticipated 
when  the  time  came  we  would 
want  to  discontinue  it,  the  reac¬ 
tion  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  you  were 
offering  as  a  prize,  we,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  offer  only  $25 
per  week.  This  small  prize  has 
probably  not  built  as  much  cir¬ 
culation  for  us  as  other  papers 
under  similar  circumstances,  but 
we  do  believe  that  we  can  dis¬ 
continue  it  without  any  serious 
effect. 

“We  are  running  the  puzzle 
in  our  morning  edition.  The 
puzzle  appears  on  Saturday  and 


"Everything's  nice  and  quiet;  we're  running  only  two  contests." 


the  answer  on  the  following 
Friday.  We  used  it  on  these 
days  to  stimulate  newsstand 
and  street  sales  on  days  that 
are  normally  slow,  particularly 
Saturday.  Our  reasoning  was,  if 
we  could  get  the  people  buying 
the  paper  two  days  a  week,  it 
should  make  them  better  pros¬ 
pects  for  six  days  a  week  on 
home  delivery. 

“We  have  found  no  material 
increase  on  our  Saturday  sales 
since  the  fir.st  few  weeks  of  the 
contest,  but  our  morning  circu¬ 
lation  on  home  delivery  has 
shown  a  reasonably  good  gain 
and  we  feel  the  cross-word  puz¬ 
zle  can  be  credited  with  part 
of  this  gain.” 

R.  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News,  says  he  likes 
the  puzzle  idea,  but  adds  “all 
I  could  ask  for  is  a  winner.” 
He  reports  higher  single  copy 
sales,  plus  a  slight  gain  (.2  of 
1%)  carrier  circulation  since 
the  puzzle  began.  He  credits  the 
contest  with  focussing  more  at¬ 
tention  on  the  Reporter-News 
in  highly  competitive  areas. 

Mr.  Pruitt  terms  the  contest 
“good  sampling”  but  after  two 
months  he  can’t  point  to  any 
big  solid  circulation  gain.  “We 
believe  that  sufficient  reader 
good  will  warrants  the  extra 
expense,”  he  said.  Under  “head¬ 
aches”  encountered  from  the 
contest  he  listed  the  following: 

“Newsstands  and  dealers 
running  out  of  papers;  no  win¬ 
ner  in  eight  times  running  the 
puzzle;  one  extra  outside  person 
one  day  week  to  help  judge  the 
contest;  a  few  letters  from  un¬ 
happy  people  who  think  no  one 
can  ever  win.” 

Chicago  Contest  Town 

Chicago  is  a  contest  town,  and 
a  highly  competitive  one.  The 
Chicago  Tribune's  “Little 
Fooler,”  offering  $1  OOO  a  week 


to  solve  the  puzzle,  with  the 
prize  increasing  $1,000  each 
week  if  no  winner  is  named,  has 
been  a  topic  of  city-wide  con¬ 
versation.  As  of  last  week,  12 
“Little  Fooler”  crossword  puz¬ 
zles  have  appeared  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune.  No.  10  puzzle 
mounted  to  $3,000  when  it  was 
solved.  Each  time  the  puzzle  is 
solved,  if  there  is  more  than 
one  winner,  the  prize  money  is 
divided  evenly. 

The  Tribune  has  not  released 
the  number  of  “Little  Fooler” 
entries,  but  indications  point  to 
a  heavy  return  each  week.  The 
contest  is  considered  successful. 

The  Chicago  American  has 
just  completed  its  “Lucky 
Four”  treasure  hunt,  offering 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  $10 
up  to  $500  to  those  whose  Social 
Security,  telephone,  driver’s  li¬ 
cense  or  auto  license  numbers 
appeared  in  the  paper.  After  a 
successful  run,  the  American 
has  now  turned  to  “Immortal 
Music  of  the  Masters,”  offer¬ 
ing  records  under  a  coupon 
plan. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  began  the  “Tangle  Town” 
word-game,  offering  $25,000  in 
total  prizes.  The  Daily  News 
has  also  been  featuring  a  “just- 
for-fun”  quickie  puzzle  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Titnes, 
which  recently  completed  a 
$25,000  “Jack  Pot — Name  the 
Picture”  contest,  announced  a 
new  “Hit  a  Homer”  contest  this 
week,  tying  into  the  baseball 
season.  The  Sun-Times  is  offer¬ 
ing  $1,000  a  week,  plus  tickets 
to  the  Cubs  and  Sox  home 
games,  inviting  readers  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  number  of  runs  major 
league  teams  will  make  each 
week.  “Bat  a  1.000,  Win  a 
$1,000”  is  the  contest’s  slogan. 


Accident  Rate 
On  Dailies  Low 

Des  Moines 

The  outstanding  1954  safety 
record  of  the  Des  Moines  Regit. 
ter  and  Tribune  won  the  news¬ 
papers  an  award  from  Em¬ 
ployers  Mutual  Casualty  Co^ 
which  writes  their  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the 
insurance  company,  only  six 
such  awards  have  been  made. 

Only  eight  accidents  resulting 
in  loss  of  time  occurred  among 
the  1,312  Register  and  Tribune 
employes  covered  by  in.surance 
in  1954. 

W.  J.  Hynes,  secretary  of 
Employers  Mutual,  presented 
the  award  to  L.  F.  Sullivan,  the 
newspapers’  credit  manager  and 
safety  director.  The  accident 
frequency  at  the  Register  and 
Tribue  was  only  one-third  that 
of  the  national  average  for 
newspapers  of  comparable  size, 
Mr.  Hynes  said. 

• 

Phoenix  Weekly  Sun 
To  Expand  Plant 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Phoenix  Sun,  weekly 
newspaper,  has  announced  plans 
for  expanding  its  plant  facili¬ 
ties,  which  will  include  an  en-" 
larged  mailing  department  and 
addition  of  a  photographic  di¬ 
vision. 

The  Sun,  published  by  W.  B. 
(Doc)  Wright,  former  Des 
Moines  and  Chicago  newspaper  J 
promotion  man,  also  prints  the  J 
Arizona  Labor  Journal,  Treaa-  | 
ure  Trail  News,  Arizona  Stin,  \ 
Jet  Sun  and  a  half  dozen  high  t 
school  papers.  j 

The  Sun’s  presses  recently  | 
produced  for  the'  first  time  | 
1,000,000  tabloid  pages  in  a  j 
single  week.  The  million  mark  j 
w’as  cracked,  according  to  Mr.  j 
Wright,  when  the  presses  rolled  ] 
out  1,439,200  tabloid  pages  in  j 
the  lO-day  period  between 
March  22  and  31. 

Equipment  Added 
Bv  Daily  in  Texas 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

To  keep  pace  with  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  Caller-Times  has 
placed  an  order  for  a  second 
\Vood  Pony  Autoplate  machine 
which,  when  installed,  will  be 
used  along  with  the  first  one. 
The  Caller-Time's  is  already 
contemplating  further  additions 
to  their  press  room  and  stereo¬ 
type  department  which  •will  give 
them  a  greatly  expanded  plant 
within  less  than  ten  years. 
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Stop  thy  press,  Herr  Gutenberg,  “Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
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proof  room  is  another  feature  also  a  canteen  at  the  west  end  | 
connected  to  the  ad  presses  by  of  the  observation  corridor  con-  j 
a  belt  conveyor.  venient  to  men  in  the  press- 

Belt  conveyors  lead  to  the  room,  paper  handling,  stereo- 
copy  cutter’s  desk  from  the  typers,  mailroom,  trucking  and 
classified,  news,  sports  and  garage  areas.  Recreation  and 
feature  departments.  No  pneu-  eating  areas  for  employes  bring, 
matic  tubes  will  be  used.  The  ing  their  own  lunch  are  avail- 
classified  phone  room  will  also  able.  There  are  locker  rooms 
utilize  belt  conveyors  for  copy,  and  rest  rooms  for  all  em- 
The  circulation  depai-tment  is  The  executive  offices,  news,  ployes,  considerably  in  excess  of 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lobby;  editorial,  photographic,  library,  normal  code  requirements, 
also  the  mechanical  and  pur-  and  Associated  Press  are  locat-  The  medical  department  has 
chasing  offices,  the  job  printing  ed  on  the  fourth  floor.  been  expanded  in  the  new  build- 

shop  and  the  supply  area,  which  The  combined  plant  is  built  ing.  There  are  also  two  large 
connects  the  two  construction  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  meeting  room  areas  for  special 


Imposing  Structure 
Faces  Rail  Station 


lilt  \ 


THE  BULLETIN 


WORKMEN  CLEAR  up  the  exterior  grounds  es  moving  day  approaches  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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A  simple  way  to  streamline 
your  composing  room  setup 

How  the  addition  of  a  TELETYPESETTER  system  can  double 
the  output  of  your  present  linecasting  machines 


Running  your  composing  room  efficiently 
may  be  second  in  importance  to  getting  your 
newspaper  out.  But  it’s  first  in  importance 
when  you  want  to  cut  costs.  And  that’s 
where  the  teletypesetter  system  comes  in. 
By  casting  type  automatically,  it  stream¬ 
lines  your  entire  composing  room  setup. 

With  the  TELETYPESETTER  systcm,  instead 
or  setting  type  directly,  a  touch-typist  simply 
punches  tape  (at  speeds  of  400  or  more  lines 
an  hour)  on  a  Perforator.  The  rest  of  the  job 
is  taken  over  by  an  Operating  Unit  which  is 
attached  to  the  linecasting  machine. 


As  the  punched  tape  feeds  into  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Unit,  a  steady  and  continuous  flow  of 
type  is  produced  automatically  and  at  a 
cadence  and  speed  impossible  to  achieve 
manually.  Actual  performance  records  show 
that  TELETYPESETTER  equipment  will  double 
the  output  of  standard  linecasting  machines 
and  triple  the  output  of  high  speed  machines. 


As  for  the  convenience,  there’s  nothing 
like  the  teletypesetter  system.  Tape  can  be 
punched  at  any  time,  at  any  place;  it  can 
be  used  immediately  or  stored  for  the  future, 
thus  permitting  the  most  flexible  arrange¬ 
ment  of  office  space  and  work  hours.  And 
since  the  teletypesetter  system  is  composed 
of  compact,  mechanical  equipment,  it  is  easily 
installed,  operated  and  maintained. 


More  than  1,200  publishers  in  all  48  states 
are  already  taking  advantage  of  the  re¬ 
markable  economies  and  conveniences  of  a 
TELETYPESETTER  system. 

That  is  the  best  testimony  we  know  of  its 
practical  value.  If  you’d  like  to  know  more 
about  what  teletypesetter  equipment  can 
do  for  you,  just  drop  a  card  to  us  today: 
Teletypesetter  Corporation,  Dept.  E42, 2752 
North  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


JELETVPESETTER 


Bulletin  Pressroom 
‘Largest  in  World’ 


Philadelphia 

Production-wise,  Bulletin  ex¬ 
ecutives  feel  that  their  new 
plant  can  take  care  of  any  de¬ 
mands  resulting  from  continued 
growth  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  new 
Bulletin  pressroom,  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  326 
feet  long,  154  feet  wide  and  43 
feet  high,  and  can  accommodate 
36  units  and  7  folders  in  each 
of  four  lines.  Two  of  these  lines 
are  now  nearing  completion, 
space  for  two  more  being  re¬ 
served  for  future  decision. 

2  Longest  Lines 

According  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
the  Bulletin  now  has  the  two 
longest  continuous  lines  of 
newspaper  press  equipment  in 
the  world,  each  of  36  units  and 
7  folders.  The  lines  extend  319 
feet — nearly  a  sixteenth  of  a 
mile. 

The  two  lines  of  color  con¬ 
vertible  presses  are  able  to 
exceed  present  Bulletin  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  of  210,000 
copies  per  hour  and  will  enable 
the  Bulletin  to  print  up  to  96 
pages  daily  and  128  pages  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  presses  are  built  so  that 
pressmen  work  back  to  back 
and  use  the  same  plate  con¬ 
veyor  system. 

To  drive  the  two  lines  of 
presses,  (each  line  of  which, 
exclusive  of  foundations,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000,000  pounds) 
the  Bulletin  has  General  Elec¬ 
tric  electronic  drive,  probably 
the  largest  electronic  bank  in 
any  pressroom.  There  is  space 
in  this  area  to  double  the  pres¬ 
ent  drive  capacity. 

One  of  the  factors  in  setting 
up  the  Bulletin  press  specifica¬ 
tions  was  the  Bulletin  formula 
that  production  and  delivery 
must  be  geared  to  exactly  the 
same  schedule  every  day  and 
therefore  the  worst  and  slowest 
possible  condition  on  any  one 
day. 

The  Bulletin  used  its  new 
presses  at  Thirtieth  Street  for 
regular  editions  for  the  first 
time  Feb.  14. 

Test  Run 

A  rehearsal  was  held  Feb.  9 
to  determine  the  problems 
which  would  inevitably  be  en¬ 
countered.  This  test  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  projection  of  approxi¬ 
mate  timing.  Messenger  test 
runs  were  made  with  stereotype 
mats  to  Thirtieth  Street  from 
Juniper  &  Filbert  Streets  by 


trolley  car,  taxi  and  automobile. 
Five  starting  plates  for  each 
press  operated  were  delivered 
by  Bulletin  truck. 

The  Night  Extra,  One  Star, 
and  Three  Star  were  selected 
as  the  logical  editions  to  be  run 
first  at  Thirtieth  Street. 

The  first  day’s  total  run  was 
92,000  —  a  straight  run  on  two 
presses.  On  Feb.  15  there  was 
a  five  deck  collect  run,  using 
four  press  deliveries. 

Sunday,  Feb.  27  was  selected 
for  the  first  Sunday  Bulletin 
printing  at  Thirtieth  Street — 
for  all  editions.  One  stuffing 
machine  was  in  operation  the 
week  actual  printing  started, 
as  well  as  two  mail  room  wire- 
tyers. 

‘Towveyor’  System 

The  number  of  presses  used 
at  Thirtieth  Street  has  since 
been  increased  gradually,  as 
part  of  the  integration  program 
before  the  final  move.  This 
procedure  will  continue  until 
D-Day  when  all  press  produc¬ 
tion  is  planned  for  Thirtieth 
Street. 

The  mechanical  building  has 
a  “towveyor”  system  believed 


to  be  unique  for  newspaper 
plants,  worked  out  by  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent  Pat  Grant 
and  his  assistant,  Dick  Powers, 
as  a  result  of  building  commit¬ 
tee  research.  It  operates  on  an 
endless  chain  principle,  with 
specially-designed  carts  moving 
at  about  one  mile  an  hour  along 
the  freight  car  siding  to  storage 
and  also  from  storage  to  strip¬ 
ping  platform  and  then  to  reels. 

The  newsprint  rolls  are  taken 
from  the  underground  railroad 
siding  by  battery  trucks  direct 
from  the  freight  cars,  placed 
on  the  moving  “towveyor”  carts 
and  transported  in  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  into  the  paper  storage  area. 

In  that  area  clamp  trucks  re¬ 
move  the  vertical  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  while  in  motion  and  stack 
the  rolls  vertically  three  high. 

The  oldest  paper  in  storage  is 
removed  by  reverse  process  and 
placed  in  horizontal  position  on 
the  towveyor  carts,  moving  to 
an  automatic  pusher  onto  a 
stripping  platform  to  be  weigh¬ 
ed  and  stripped. 

The  stripped  roll  goes  back 
automatically  on  the  conveyor 
to  ride  to  a  sloped  storage 
area,  immediately  under  the 
press  control  room  and  adjacent 
to  the  press  reels. 

The  new  system  assures  de¬ 
licate  handling  of  newsprint 


rolls,  lessens  damage,  controls 
“aging,”  and  permits  better 
running  performance  on  the 
presses. 

The  press  reels  are  at  the 
same  level  as  the  freight  car 
dock  immediately  adjacent. 
Newsprint  rolls  never  change 
level  from  freight  car  until 
placed  on  a  reel. 

Underground  Storage 
The  Bulletin’s  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  area,  which  is  all  under¬ 
ground,  extends  under  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  new  building. 

At  least  five  weeks  supply  of 
newsprint  can  be  stored. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  the 
Bulletin’s  new  mailroom  is 
probably  the  largest  complete 
unit  of  its  kind,  with  over  32,- 
000  square  feet  of  space.  The 
mailroom  has  maple  block  floors. 

The  mailroom  supervisor’s  of¬ 
fice  is  also  unique,  glass-en¬ 
closed  and  positioned  .so  as  to 
command  from  a  centrally- 
located  balcony  level  both  the 
loading  dock  and  the  mailroom. 

The  mailroom  has  eight  con¬ 
veyor  lines,  each  pair  of  which 
is  joined  by  a  loop,  all  of  which 
is  present  or  new  Jampol  ecjuip- 
ment.  There  are  four  Sheridan 
stuffing  machines  adjacent  to 
the  loons.  The  mailroom  is  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  press  room 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


LOOKING  DOWN  from  the  observation  balcony  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  pressroom  where  there  are 
two  lines  of  36  units  each  of  Hoe  presses.  Lines  extend  319  feet. 
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Construction  Details 
Were  Carefully  Planned 


were  planned,  budget  estimates  and  storage,  with  the  horizontal 
were  established  and  the  project  layout  of  the  Thirtieth  Street 
proceeded  step  by  step,  with  plant  planned  for  more  efficient 
continuing  flexibility  as  a  re-  operation  in  other  areas  rather 
suit  of  a  construction  “team”  than  square  foot  increases.  Any 
— •_  i__  department  head  asking  for 

more  square  feet  of  space  had 
to  justify  it  with  the  buildin^r 
committee. 

Robert  McLean,  especially, 
resisted  giving  too  much  space. 


Philadelphia  tion  line,  for  more  rapid  trans- 

Completion  of  the  new  Bulle-  portation  as  well  as  part  of  the  Construction  Team 

tin  Building  on  .schedule  and  the  overall  Penn  Center  redevelop-  George  Howe  and  Robert 
attainment  of  the  desired  objec-  ment.  Montgomery  Brown,  the  archi- 

tives  is  the  result  of  careful  The  committee  saw  the  per-  tects;  William  Ginsberg  Asso- 
planning  and  teamwork  in  ad-  manent  advantages  in  locating  ciates,  consultants,  and  the  Tur- 
dition  to  sound  business  judg-  across  from  one  of  the  largest  ner  Construction  Co.,  the  build- 
ment.  railroad  stations  in  the  country  ers,  became  members  of  the  pro- 

When  Robert  McLean  decided  and  adjacent  to  the  main  Post  ject  team  at  that  time.  Weekly 
to  go  ahead  with  study  of  a  new  Office.  progress  meetings  with  this 

building  project,  he  appointed  Trolley  Tracks  team  were  set  up,  and  continued 

a  building  committee  to  super-  Philadelphia  Transportation  throughout  construction, 
vise  the  operation.  It  consi.sted  Co.  street  cars  ran  across  a  The  building  committee  did 
of  himself,  his  brother,  the  late  corner  of  the  Bulletin  property  "ot  have  unlimited  funds  to 
William  L.  McLean  Jr.,  who  when  the  land  was  purchased,  work  with.  Continual  estimates 
was  vicepresident  and  treas-  Arrangements  were  made  with  were  studied  for  each  phase 
urer  of  the  Bulletin;  Richard  the  help  of  the  railroad,  for  re-  and  each  expenditure  had  to  be 
W.  Slocum,  now  executive  vice-  routing  these  tracks.  Arrange-  justified  on  a  sound  business 
president;  Howard  W.  Stodg-  ments  also  were  made  with  the  basis  and  in  relation  to  the  en- 
hill,  a  director;  the  late  Harry  city  and  PTC  for  exits  linking  tire  budget,  particularly  in  the 
L.  Hawkins,  who  was  business  the  extended  subway  system  and  summer  of  1953,  when  all  phases 
manager;  and  Robert  L.  Taylor,  .  .  —  .  .  .... 

then  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  acted  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  given  much 
of  his  time  in  the  last  five  years 
to  the  new  building.  He  coordi¬ 
nated  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  kept  everyone  in¬ 
formed  on  progress. 

Site  Selected 

First  job  was  to  study  poten¬ 
tial  new  sites.  Every  possible 
location  having  railroad  siding 
facilities  was  examined,  but  the 
six-acre  Thirtieth  Street  parcel 
of  land,  opposite  the  main  Phila¬ 
delphia  station  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  and  across  from 
the  Post  Office,  was  finally 
selected  as  the  best  for  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  purpose.  The  fact  that 
the  tract  has  an  elevated  freight 
line  dividing  it  in  half  was  off¬ 
set  by  its  many  advantages  in¬ 
cluding  unlimited  space  for  hor¬ 
izontal  layout,  future  expansion 
and  siding  and  storage  facilities, 
alongside  the  main  New  York- 
Washington  tracks  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  more  than 
adequate  to  the  Bulletin’s  con¬ 
sumption  of  13  freight  cars  of 
newsprint  rolls  per  day. 

In  selecting  the  site,  the 
building  committee  also  con¬ 
sidered  the  overall  civic  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  area,  now  undergoing  a 
revolutionary  change  and  rede¬ 
velopment,  and  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Boulevard  and 
Schuylkill  Expressway. 

Market  Street  in  front  of  the 
new  Bulletin  Building  is  also  in 
process  of  redevelopment,  in¬ 
cluding  an  extension  of  the 
city’s  subway  system  and  the 
elimination  of  the  elevated  trac- 


PLANS  BOARD  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  project  included:  Left  to  right — Richard  Powers,  the  late  Harry 
L.  Hawkins,  J.  Patrick  Grant  and  Robert  L.  Taylor. 
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COAL  FACTS 


oy  tne 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


April,  1955 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  is 


now  holding  hearings  on  proposals  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938 .  One  category  of  proposals  has  the  primary 
purpose  of  removing  from  Federal  Power  Commission  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  rates  charged  by  independent  producers  for  gas  sold 
to  interstate  transmission  lines.  A  second  category  is 
headed  by  the  bill  introduced  by  Rep,  Harley  0,  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia,  which  recognizes  the  public  peril  in  the 
rapidly  shrinking  life  index  for  natural  gas  reserves. 

The  Staggers  Bill  (H.R  4943)  would  give  FPC  authority  over 


direct  industrial  sales  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  and  would  prevent  "dump"  sales  of  industrial  gas  at 
less  than  cost.  It  would  require  importers  of  foreign  gas  to 
meet  the  same  standards  as  our  domestic  gas  industry.  It 
would  give  FPC  a  legislative  mandate  to  effectuate  sound 
principles  of  conservation  over  the  extremely  limited 
reserves  of  natural  gas . 

FPC  has  repeatedly  called  for  broader  powers  in  the  field  of 


conservation.  The  life  index  of  gas  reserves  has  been 
declining.  Figures  recently  released  show  proved  reserves 
amount  to  only  22.5  years  supply  at  present  rate  of  use.  The 
Staggers  Bill  would  enable  FPC  better  to  protect  the 
public's  interest  in  conserving  the  available  supplies  of 
this  valuable  natural  resource  and  at  the  same  time  achieve 
a  balanced  fuel,  economy. 

The  Staggers  bill  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a 


strong  mobilization  base  within  the  domestic  fuels  industry. 
In  peace  and  war,  the  country  cannot  grow  -  or  defend  itself 
-  without  a  fuels  industry  capable  of  meeting  all  essential 
demands  at  any  time .  The  Staggers  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
coal,  railroad,  labor  and  many  other  groups.  For  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  nation,  all  fuel  users  should  give  complete 
support  to  the  Staggers  bill  "with  the  aim  of  strengthening 
the  national  defense,  providing  orderly  industrial  growth 
and  assuring  supplies  for  our  expanding  national  economy  and 
for  future  emergency."* 

♦Quote  from  White  House  directive  establishing  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy 


Write  to  National  Coal  Association  for  the  pamphlet  "To  Protect  the  Public’s  Stoke  in  Natural  Gas’ 

(Advertijrmcnt) 
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Bulletin  Plant 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

with  a  new  high  in  March  of 
over  733,000.” 

Speaking  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Mr.  Slocum 
said  that  better  production 
methods  are  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  condition  of 
many  newspapers. 

“The  race  between  costs  and 
revenues  is  close  enough  now,” 
he  said.  “Net  has  been  losing 
ground.  To  keep  newspapers 
strong  and  be  able  to  give  the 
best  and  most  attractive  seiwice 
to  readers  and  advertisers,  old- 
fashioned  methods  must  give 
way  to  new  techniques  and 
equipment.  Waste  and  partial 
efficiency  must  be  supplanted 
with  full  efficiency.” 

The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  are  two  journalistic 
giants.  The  evening  paper  in 
March  1955  had  a  circulation  of 
720,177,  an  increase  of  266,000 
in  15  years  or  more  than  50 
percent.  The  Sunday  paper’s 
circulation  in  March  was  733,- 
234,  up  over  100,007  since  the 
Bulletin  entered  the  field  in 
1947. 

If  expansion  could  have  been 
accomplished  at  the  site,  the 
Bulletin  would  not  have  moved, 
but  this  appeared  impossible 
and  as  the  108-year  old  evening 
paper  and  the  comparatively 
new  Sunday  paper  continued  to 
grow  something  had  to  be  done. 

Biggest  Pressroom 

The  new  facilities  at  Thir¬ 
tieth  and  Market  Streets  can 
more  than  take  care  of  a  plann¬ 
ed  future  evening  and  Sunday 
circulation  growth  to  over  a 
million.  The  pressroom  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Taylor  told  E&P,  larger 
than  a  football  playing  field, 
and  capable  of  further  expand¬ 
ing  press  facilities  100%  if 
necessary. 

The  new  Bulletin  Building 
was  literally  built  around  its 
presses.  The  press  order  with 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  was  placed  long 
before  the  building  plans  were 
completed.  The  architects,  en¬ 
gineers  and  contractors  were 
asked  to  keep  up  the  pace  of 
construction  with  the  receipt  of 
the  presses,  favoring  the  me¬ 
chanical  portion  over  the  publi¬ 
cation  portion. 

The  original  order  was  for 
63  press  units  and  12  folders, 
biggest  single  order  of  its  kind 
in  the  industry.  An  additional 
9  units  and  2  folders  were  or¬ 
dered  recently  when  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  saw  how  costs 
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THE  MAILROOM  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  plant  i$  highly  mechanized.  Equipment  includes  a  Sheridan 
stuffing  machine  to  handle  bulky  Sunday  editions. 


were  firming  up  in  the  oveiall 
transition  from  an  old  plant  to 
a  new  plant. 

At  least  20  different  schemes 
or  layouts  were  considered  be¬ 
fore  the  building  committee 
agreed  on  the  present  set-up  of 
the  new  plant,  using  scale  mod¬ 
els  before  final  selection. 

During  World  War  II,  when 
complex  problems  of  produc¬ 
tion  were  multiplied  by  an  al¬ 
ready  rapidly  growing  newspa¬ 
per,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Bulletin  could  not  long  re¬ 
main  at  Juniper  &  Filbert 
Streets,  where  further  expan¬ 
sion  was  impractical  if  not  im¬ 
possible. 

Production  Problems 

As  far  back  as  1947  Bulletin 
executives  w’ere  studying  their 
production  problems  and  piling 
up  data  for  future  use.  Top 
management  realized  that  the 
four  buildings  at  the  Juniper  & 
Filbert  Streets  site — 11,  7,  and 
3  stories  high  with  a  4-story 
garage  two  blocks  away — prob¬ 
ably  could  not  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future. 

The  production  operation  was 
scattered  around  the  four  build¬ 
ings  on  25  fioors.  Two  of  the 
biggest  drawbacks  were  lack  of 
a  railroad  siding  and  inade¬ 
quate  newsprint  roll  storage 
facilities.  Truck  loading  and  un¬ 


loading  were  also  being  carried 
on  under  extremely  cramped 
conditions  in  cramped  traffic 
areas. 

The  Bulletin  needed  additional 
modern  press  facilities  to  meet 
its  growing  circulation  and  the 
demand  for  ROP  color.  Mr. 
Taylor  said  it  was  considered 
an  “engineering  fantasy”  to  try 
to  replace  the  presses  at  the 
old  location  while  maintaining 
the  same  production  schedule, 
concurred  in  by  William  Gins¬ 
berg,  consulting  engineer,  who 
surveyed  the  old  site. 

Entirely  new  presses  will  be 
used  at  Thirtieth  Street  and 
the  old  presses  will  be  sold. 

The  Bulletin’s  present  loca¬ 
tion  at  Juniper  and  Filbert 
Streets,  with  its  news  flashcast 
facing  City  Hall  has  been  a 
familiar  landmark  to  genera¬ 
tions  of  Philadelphians. 


Production 

{Continued  from  page  132) 

and  feeds  a  loading  dock  on 
the  north  side,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  30  trucks  at  one  time, 
with  a  truck  maneuvering  area 
60  feet  wide  along  the  dock. 
This  area  is  roofed  over  for 
protection  against  the  weather. 
Trucks  can  go  out  by  a  private 
ramp  to  Market  Street,  or  to 


the  new  Pennsylvania  Boulevard 
which  forms  the  northern  line 
of  the  property.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  truck  area  is  the 
garage,  whose  two  levels  can 
handle  up  to  200  trucks. 

Another  feature  of  the  load¬ 
ing  dock  is  the  use  of  Jampol 
mechanical  loaders,  newly  de¬ 
signed  to  the  Bulletin’s  re¬ 
quirements  to  load  the  bundles 
on  to  the  trucks.  Bundle  spacers 
and  deflectors  designed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Powers  control  which  bun¬ 
dles  go  on  which  truck.  All  mail 
room  and  loading  equipment 
was  worked  out  in  numerous 
discussions  with  circulation 
manager  Louis  Trupin. 

The  stereo  mat  packing  and 
plate  casting  operation  acts  as 
the  main  production  link  be- 
tween  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  plant  and  the  publication 
building,  in  the  area  under  the 
railroad  elevated  freight  line. 
Four  floors  by  mat  drop  under 
the  composing  room,  stereo  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  press 
platform,  connected  to  the 
presses  by  a  stereo  plate  con¬ 
veyor.  Special  vertical  traffic 
boxes  designed  by  Mr.  Jampol 
to  Bulletin  requirements  con¬ 
trol  plate  movement  from  the 
six  shavers  to  the  plate  con¬ 
veyor  by  a  keying  arrangement,  * 
preventing  jams.  ■ 
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p«troit  News  5 


The  new  four-  or  five-hopper  24P  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  offers  you  the  flexibility  required  to  meet 
all  insert  conditions. 

Advanced  engineering  gives  faster,  neater  and  more 
economical  delivery  in  various  combinations,  into 
jacket  or  wrap-around  sections,  at  operating  speeds  up  to 
12,000  per  hour.  There  are  no  hit  or  miss  insertions 
you  get  perfect  count  for  every  edition.  Compact  design 
of  the  24P  saves  considerable  floor  space 

No  matter  how  tough  your  stuffing  problem  may  be. 


you  can  depend  on  Sheridan  to  solve  it.  A  representative 
will  be  pleased  to  explain  how  the  24P  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  can  help  you  get  out  a  better  looking  edition. 
For  newspapers  having  more  than  five  sections 


the  Sheridan  48P  is  available. 


Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  without  obligation. 


Smrnf  Xn-  fUen 
KaM  CmttfV.S. 


SHERmHm 


135  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


600  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


183  Essex  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 


24701  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Torrance,  Calif. 


52/54  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1,  England 
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...more  inserts  per  Dollar 


MAY  2n6,  1955 

wBI  ba  tha  final  day  bids  can  ba  considarad 
for  tha  purchasa  of  tha 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

Founded  1841 

This  complefe  Metropolitan  Newspaper  with  all 
of  its  assets  of  Good  Will,  Printing  Facilities,  etc., 
will  be  offered  as  a  single  unit  through  May  2nd, 
1955. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Inc.,  reserves  the  right  to  accept 
the  bulk  bid  that  it  deems  most  advantageous  to  it.  If  no 
bulk  bid  is  accepted,  the  entire  Newspaper,  comprising  all 
of  its  assets  of  Good  Will,  its  circulation  lists,  its  113  year 
old  Morgue,  which  is  the  history  of  Brooklyn,  a  Library  of 
1000  Books  on  Brooklyn,  etc.,  the  Mechanical  Plant,  which 
includes  all  equipment  necessary  to  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  Metropolitan  Newspaper,  also  complete  office 
equipment,  including  typewriters,  billing  machines,  post¬ 
age  machine,  bookkeeping  machine,  Addressograph,  etc. 
will  be  sold  at  Public  Auction. 

THE  AUCTION  SALE 
WILL  BE  HELD 
ON  THE  PREMISES 
24  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAY  llth,  12th  and  13th,  1955 
Starting  at  10:30  A.M.  Each  Day 

Public  Inspection  of  Individual  Items 
May  9th  and  Wth~-WA.M.  to  5 P.M. 

Telephone  MAine  4-6207 

Garrison 
New  York 
Garrison  4-3657 

0.  RUNDLE  GILBERT 
Auctioneer 


505  Fifth  Ave. 
NewYork17.N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  7-2414 


Massachusetts  Paper 
Sold  for  $600,000 


Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  Greenfield  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette,  one  of  the  oldest  (163 
years)  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  on  April  18  came 
under  new  ownership. 

All  common  stock  of  the  Re¬ 
corder  Publishing  Corporation 
was  purchased  by  the  newly 
formed  Franklin  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation.  Sole  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  latter  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Dwight,  who  is  president 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  who  is  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  Henry  J.  Conland,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Dwight  and  Conland 

Mr.  Dwight  is  president  of 
the  new  publishing  concelm  and 
Mr.  Conland  is  treasurer. 

The  two  men  disclosed  they 
had  purchased  all  1,050  common 
stock  shares  of  the  Recorder 
Publishing  Corporation  at  a 
price  of  approximately  $600,000. 
They  assumed  all  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  old  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Allen  Kander,  New  York 
newspaper  broker,  assisted  in 
arrangements  for  the  sale. 

No  changes  in  personnel  or 
policy  will  be  made,  the  new 
owners  announced. 

Selling  their  interests  in  the 
old  corporation  were  Howard  C. 
Rice  of  Brattleboro,  Mass., 
president;  Mrs.  Amy  S.  Rice 
of  Brattleboro;  Paul  S.  Walcott 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  former 
editor;  H.  Irving  Jenks,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  former  vice¬ 
president-treasurer  ;  Delmar  P. 
Magoon,  circulation  manager 
and  former  corporation  clerk; 
John  J.  Broughan,  advertising 
manager;  Wayne  A.  Smith, 
news  editor;  Harold  E.  LeVan- 
way,  editor. 

Mr.  Rice  has  beeh  publisher 
of  the  Brattleboro  Reformer 
since  1918.  He  is  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Hartford  Cour¬ 
ant.  He  was  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation. 

The  Recorder-Gazette  traces 
its  history  back  to  Feb.  1,  1792, 
when  William  Coleman  founded 
Greenfield’s  first  newspaper, 
the  Impartial  Intelligencer. 

The  Recorder-Gazette  became 
an  evening  daily  in  1920.  The 
net  paid  circulation  last  month 
was  12,647. 


“There  will  be  no  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  Record¬ 
er-Gazette,  its  operations,  its 
general  policies,  and  its  hig^ 
concept  of  public  service,”  the 
two  new  owners  declared  in  a 
signed  statement  of  policy. 

• 

Ill.  Daily  Reduces 
9.C0I.  Page  Width 

LaSalle,  Ill. 

The  ha  Salle  Daily  Newe- 
Tribune,  which  has  been  saving 
6%%  on  newsprint  by  running 
a  nine-column  page  since  No¬ 
vember,  1953,  has  upped  that 
saving  to  9%. 

The  additional  saving  was 
made  possible  by  a  switch  to 
a  3-point  column  rule,  trim¬ 
ming  the  center  clips  on  the 
press,  and  slightly  increasing 
the  mat  shrinkage.  Previous 
page  width  before  molding  was 
106  picas,  2  points  and  the  page 
now  measures  105  Vk  picas. 
Shrinkage  is  1  3/8th  inches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Barron,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 

These  chang^es  make  possible 
the  use  of  34-inch  rolls  instead 
of  the  35  previously  used  on 
the  News-Tribune’s  single¬ 
width  Goss  Standard  Tubular 
press.  No  paper  in  the  country 
is  printing  nine  columns  across 
a  page  narrower  than  the 
News-Trib’s  17-inch  width. 

Peter  Miller,  News-Tribune 
publisher,  said  the  main  reason 
for  the  change  was  that  the 
%-inch  difference  of  the  folded 
paper  made  the  over-all  page 
more  attractive  and  in  better 
proportion.  , 

5  Fined  $200  Each 
In  Sabotage  Charge 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Five  former  employes  of  the 
Norwich  Bulletin,  accused  of 
sabotaging  the  newspaper’s 
plant  during  a  strike  13  months 
ago,  were  permitted  to  plead 
guilty  in  Superior  Court  this 
week  to  breach  of  peace 
charges.  They  were  each  fined 
$200. 

The  men  worked  in  the  press¬ 
room  and  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bulletin  where  the 
property  was  destroyed  March 
13,  1954.  They  had  claimed  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  AFL  printers 
union,  but  did  not  gain  union 
recognition. 

Those  receiving  fines  were: 
Frederick  F.  Jackson,  Daniel 
F.  MacDonald,  Erwin  Lotring, 
Richard  W.  Makowiecki  and 
James  Kamiske. 


i 
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ON  SALES  AND  WAGES 

Because  of  sharply  reduced  buying  by  steel 
consumers  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1964, 
National  Steel’s  total  sales  declined  slightly 
below  the  half-billion  dollar  mark,  compared  with  sales  of  more 
than  six  hundred  million  dollars  in  1953,  the  highest  mark  in 
the  history  of  the  Company.  National’s  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  an  average  rate  of  74  per  cent  of  capacity  during  the 
year.  Employees  enjoyed  an  hourly  rate  increase,  but  total  and 
average  wages  declined  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  industry 
volume.  In  addition  to  money  wages,  other  substantial  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Company  for  such  employee  benefits 
as  retirement  annuities,  group  insurance,  hospitalization  and 
surgical  care.  An  increase  in  steel  prices  only  partially  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  increase  in  labor  cost  and  relat^  costs  of  goods 
and  services. 

ON  INCOME  AND  TAXES 

The  change  in  net  earnings  for  1954  was  primarily  the  result  of 
the  change  in  operations  volume.  Dividends  were  paid  in  the 
amount  of  $3.00  per  share  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  quarter. 
The  elimination  of  the  Federal  excess  profits  tax  and  lower 
earnings  resulted  in  lower  tax  payments.  Taxes  continued  to 
exceed  earnings,  however,  amounting  to  $5.26  per  share  com¬ 
pared  with  earnings  of  $4.12.  National  Steel’s  contribution  to 
Federal,  State  and  Local  Government  tax  income  during  1964 
amounted  to  more  than  38  million  dollars. 

ON  NOW  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Continuation  of  population  growth  and  of  the 
steady  upward  trend  in  per  capita  use  of  steel 
— in  the  United  States  and  the  world  as  a  whole 
— plainly  indicate  the  necessity  of  continuing 
expansion  of  steebnaking  capacity  in  the  future. 
National  Steel’s  record  of  consistent  growth  is  being  maintained 
in  both  current  activity  and  plans  for  the  future.  In  1954,  pro¬ 
vision  for  replacement  of  facilities  was  almost  38  million  dollars, 
the  peak  amount  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  Property 
additions  amounted  to  approximately  60  million  dollars,  and 
expenditure  of  the  same  amount  is  anticipated  in  1955. 

Notable  features  of  our  program  of  improve- 
'  ment  and  expansion  in  1954  included  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  per  cent  in  the  capacity  of  the 
s  No.  1  electrolytic  line  at  Weirton,  which 
produces  our  zinc-coated  steel,  Weirzin.  A 
similar  increase  was  made  in  the  plating  capacity  of  two  tin 
plate  lines,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  in  the  steel  industry.  The 


Founded  November  7, 1929,  the 
National  Steel  Corporation  has 
now  completed  its  twenty-fifth 
full  year  of  operation.  In  the 
interim  National  Steel  has  in¬ 
creased  its  steelmaking  capacity 
five-fold,  has  expanded  finishing 
operations  proportionately,  and 
has  adopted  the  latest  and  finest 
in  steel-producing  facilities  and 
methods.  In  addition  to  this 
contribution  to  America’s  indus¬ 
trial  growth.  National  Steel  has 
paid  a  dividend  in  every  quarter 
since  its  inception,  the  March 
1955  dividend  being  the  101st. 


ore  carrier  GEORGE  M.  HUMPHREY  was  added  to  our  fleet, 
and  set  a  new  Great  Lakes  record  by  hauling  22,379  tons  of  iron 
ore  in  a  single  trip.  With  this  new  ship,  and  the  ERNEST  T. 
WEIR  launched  the  year  before.  National  operates  two  of  the 
largest  carriers  on  the  lakes.  The  new  Labrador-Quebec  iron 
ore  field,  in  which  we  have  a  substantial  interest,  began  pro¬ 
duction  on  schedule  and  started  the  shipment  of  ore. 

In  1955,  a  blast  furnace,  now  being  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  from  a  20,000-ton  to  a  50,000- 
ton  monthly  capacity,  will  be  placed  in  serv¬ 
ice  at  Great  Lakes  Steel  and  will  contribute 
additional  pig  iron  required  to  bring  steel 
production  to  full  capacity.  Another  program  at  this  location 
will  increase  production  of  cold  rolled  sheets  by  a  minimum  of 
60,000-tons  per  month,  or  600,000  tons  per  year,  by  the  end  of 
1955.  At  Weirton  new  facilities  to  begin  operation  include  a 
completely  rebuilt  54-inch  continuous  hot  sheet  mill,  a  five- 
stand  cold  mill,  a  continuous  annealing  line,  and  the  No.  5 
electrolytic  line — each  of  which  will  be  the  fastest  and  highest 
capacity  of  its  type. 

’These  projects  and  others  scheduled  for  completion  in  1966  will 
contribute  importantly  to  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
finished  products,  reduction  in  costs,  further  improvement  of 
quality,  and,  therefore,  to  an  increase  in  the  earning  capacity 
of  National  Steel  Corporation. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1954 

1954  1953 

Net  Sales . $484,058,380  $634,178,060 

Net  Income .  30,334,871  49,174,080 

Net  Income  per  share  .  4.12  6.68 

Total  Payrolls  ....  137,294,064  159,822,220 

Total  Dividends  Paid  .  22,009,698  23,862,229 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


Grant  Building 


A  copy  of  our  Annual  Report  for  195 ^  will  he  mailed  upon  request. 

CORPORATION 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Owning  and  Operating 

Weirton  Steel  Company  •  ’The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  • 
National  Steel  Products  Company  •  Hanna  Iron  Ore  Company 


Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp. 
>  National  Mines  Corp. 


SERVING  AMER 


BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  IND  U  S  T  R  Y 


955 
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Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

elected  Monday.  The  Nominat¬ 
ing;  Committee  has  made  12 
nominations  for  the  six  places. 

Those  whose  terms  expire  are 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,'  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star; 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Sunday  News;  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  Nathaniel 

R.  Howard,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  and  Raymond  L.  Span¬ 
gler,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  the  latter  a  director 
for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population. 

These  six  were  all  rehomi- 
nated.  New  nominees  submitted 
by  the  committee  are  Clarence 
B.  Hanson  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Sunday  News;  Oscar 

S.  Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kas.) 
State  Journal;  James  A. 
Guthrie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sun;  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer-Journal  and  Sunday 
News;  William  R.  Mathews, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star,  and 
Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.,  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald-News,  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  cities  under  50,000. 

Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  is  F.  W.  Brinker- 
hoff,  Pittsburgh  (Kas.)  Head¬ 
light,  and  the  secretary  is  D. 
Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader. 

The  AP  convention  will  act 
upon  applications  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  associate  members  for 
regpilar  membership: 

Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Daily 
News,  Harrison  (Ark.)  Daily 
Times,  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Morning  Post  and  Post-Press, 
El  Centro  (Calif.)  Imperial 
Valley  Press,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Enterprise,  Leadville  (Colo.) 
Herald-Democrat,  Keokuk  (la.) 
Gate  City,  Nevade  (Iowa)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  Oelwein  (Iowa) 
Daily  Register,  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Sun,  Alamogordo  (N. 
M.)  News,  Artesia  (N.  M.) 
Advocate,  Washington  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  Ashland  (Ohio) 
Times-Gazette,  Athens  (Tex.) 
Review,  Pampa  (Tex.)  Spokes¬ 
man,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer  and  Sunday  News 
Register,  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 
man. 

Menus  Planned 
Paul  A.  Stewart,  formerly  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  on  the  editorial  de¬ 
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"He  saw  an  advance  copy  of  the  speech." 


partment  of  the  New  York 
Times,  now  publicity  director  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  assured  E 
&  P  that  convention  attendants 
will  have"  ample  food  for  their 
bodies  as  well  as  for  their 
minds. 

Here’s  the  menu  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  luncheon  on  Mon¬ 
day: 

Supreme  of  Fruit  Princesse 
On  Ice  in  Silver  Cups 

Hearts  of  Celery 
Ripe  and  Green  Olives 

Breast  of  Chicken  Virginia 
With  Sugar  Cured  Ham 
Potato  Cake 
Tiny  Stringbeans  Saute 

Crown  of  Coffee  Ice  Cream 
and  Pineapple  Ice 

with  New  Jersey  Blueberries 
Melba 

Petits  Fours 
Demi  Tasse 

The  Banshees  luncheon  on 

Tuesday  will  be  served: 

Potage  Mongole 
Julienne  of  Vegetables 
French  Croutons 

Breast  of  Capon  Virginia 

on  Slice  of  Sugar  Cured  Ham 
Broccoli  Mimosa 
Champs  Elysees  Potatoes 

Snowball  Ice  Cream  (on  socle) 
Hot  Brandied  Cherries 
Petits  Fours 

Large  Coffee 


Paupiettes  of  Channel  Sole 
Champagne  Sauce 
Golden  Fleurons 

Filet  of  Beef  Perigourdine 
with  Truffle  Sauce 
Nest  of  Beignet  Potatoes 
Asparagus  Tips  Mimosa 

Bihescot  Glace  New  Waldorf 
with  Strawberries  and 
Chocolate  Leaves 
Golden  Sabayon 

Demi  Tasse 


Sun  to  Enlarge 
Its  Ink  Factory 

Plans  for  expanding  its  ink  I 
plant  in  Clearing,  Illinois,  into 
the  largest  ink-making  facility 
in  the  world  were  announced 
this  week  by  the  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Company  division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation. 

The  ink  plant,  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  98,000  square  feet  of 
space  on  a  10-acre  site  in  the 
suburb  of  Chicago,  will  be  en¬ 
larged  to  123,000  square  feet. 
Approximately  $350,000  will  be 
spent  for  this  expansion. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Ralph  C.  Persons,  president  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation,  said 
that  as  a  result  of  the  plant 
expansion,  customers  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  will  receive 
even  more  efficient  service  than 
they  are  now  experiencing.  The 
additional  space  will  enable  the 
company  to  process  special 
orders  for  different  types  of 
commercial  inks  in  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  manner,  giving  in  many 
cases  overnight  delivery. 

General  Printing  Ink  manu¬ 
factures  seven  brands  of  inks — 
American,  Chemical  Color  k 
Supply,  Eagle,  Fuchs  &  Lang, 
Kelly,  Morrill,  and  Sigmund 
Ullman — for  the  graphic  arts 
industry.  All  of  these  brands 
are  manufactured  in  clearing. 


Presidential  Security  are  manufactured  in  clc 

Two  Secret  Service  men  were 
at  the  Waldorf  this  week  check-  Iut01*tyiJ0  Has 
ins  on  arraneements  for  the  en-  ^  ^ 


ing  on  arrangements  for  the  en- 
tertainmetit  of  the  President.  HlffllCr  EarniuSS 
Every  step  he  will  take  while  ®  ® 

here  was  checked  with  local  po-  Intertype  Corporation  re¬ 
lice  officials  and  house  security  ported  first-quarter  earnings  of 
officers.  $238,109,  or  $1  a  common 

A  special  elevator  will  be  set  f  ^  $182,099,  or 

aside  for  the  President’s  use  cents  a  share  during  the 

and  a  mechanic  will  stand  by  ... 

on  call  for  any  mechanical  ,  G.  Willnus,  president, 

pmertrpnrv  told  the  annual  meeting  Inter- 

emergency.  Arst  quarter  this  year 

\  °tten  among  the  best  in  the  corn- 

termed  the  unofficial  palace  of  ny’s  history.  Neal  Dow 

New  York,  for  the  first  time  chairman,  reported  the 

in  Its  history  now  possesses  an  considering  in¬ 
apartment  officially  ^  creasing  the  authorized  com- 

Ptesidential  Suite  (35-A  in  stock  to  proride  leeway  for 
The  Tower).  ^  possible  stock  split  or  stock 


and  a  mechanic  will  stand  by  period  ^  1954. 

on  call  for  any  mechanical  ,  G.  Willnus, 

emergency.  told  the  annual  mee 


apartment  officially  known  as 
the  Presidential  Suite  (35-A  in 
The  Tower). 


American  themes  in  decora-  dividend 


tion  and  architecture  have  been 


was  reported  that  the 


used  throughout  the  apartment  Fotosetter  machine  is  beginning 
on  the  35th  floor  which  was  to  pay  for  itself,  with  the 
used  for  the  first  time  by  Pres-  number  of  machines  in  opera- 
ident  Eisenhower  when  he  came  tion  increased  70  percent  over 


Large  Coffee  from  Washington  to  address  the  j^gt  year. 

annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 

Mehu  for  the  last  event  of  the  Advertising  last  April.  rp  p-i 

convention,  the  annual  dinner  The  entrance  is  through  a  co-  * 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  on  lonial  doorway,  the  door  itself 


Tom  Cluck  Dies 

Thomas  C.  Cluck,  48,  United 


Thursday  night,  will  be  as  fol-  copied  from  that  of  a  historical  Press  night  cable  editor,  died 
lows:  house  in  Connecticut.  April  12  in  Presbyterian  Hospi- 

The  wallpaper  is  Federal  in  tal.  New  York,  after  a  lingering 
Petite  Marmite  Henri  IV  design,  soft  grey-blue  in  color  illness.  He  had  been  with  UP 
French  Croutons 


with  white'  wreaths. 


more  than  25  years. 
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ALSO  PRINTERS  OF 
SPECIAL  SEaiONS 
AND  MAGAZINES 


ART  GRAVURE  PRINTS  ROTO  MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  NEWSPAPERS: 


•  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

•  Baltimore  Sun 

•  Boston  Globe 

•  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

•  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


•  II  Progesso  Italo  Americano 

•  Jewish  Daily  Forward 

•  New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

•  Pittsburgh  Press 

•  Providence  Journal 

•  Youngstown  Vindicator 


•  Scranton  Scrantonian 

•  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 

•  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

•  Syracuse  Post  Standard 

•  Toledo  Blade 


ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 


ART  GRAVURE  CORP.  OF  NEW  YORK 
406  West  31  st  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
CHickering  4-2423 


ART  GRAVURE  CORP.  OF  OHIO 
1 845  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland 
TOwer  1-1750 
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*New^  Methods 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

mises  as  the  following  will 
cause  many  publishers  among 
the  more  progressive  middle 
size  dailies  to  move  into  this 
field.  These  premises  are: 

(1)  Reduction  in  the  capital 
equipment  required  (a  pair  of 
scissors  cost  $1.50,  whereas  a 
metal  saw  for  the  composing 
room  costs  in  excess  of  $400, 
and  light  tables  cost  less  than 
the  compositor’s  ad  frame). 
Even  ‘“white  space”  in  type 
metal  is  expensive  to  produce 
— material  making  machines  are 
costly,  require  highly  skilled 
operators  and  much  floor  space. 
■V^ite  space  in  photo  composi¬ 
tion  is  “free.” 

(2)  An  efficient  filing  system 
will  allow  storage  of  a  year’s 
production  of  ads  on  film.  These 
can  be  picked  up  for  repeats  in 
full  or  in  part.  Storage  of  this 
amount  of  type  metal  would  be 
ridiculously  expensive'  and  whol¬ 
ly  impractical. 

(3)  Use  of  artistically  trained 
personnel  for  paste-up  allows 
for  more  “sales  punch”  to  be 
built  into  a  newspaper  ad,  there¬ 
by  making  it  “pull”  better  for 
the  advertiser. 

I  expect  that  before  the  end 
of  1965  there  will  be  between 
six  and  ten  daily  newspapers 
using  photographic  composition 
methods  for  ad  production. 

Direct  Printing 
Also  a  Necessity 

Herman  Lazarus  Jr.,  co- 
publisher  of  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times: 

New  tech- 
n  i  q  u  e  8  like 
photo  composi¬ 
tion  and  direct 
printing  are  ne¬ 
cessities  in  the 
newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  For 
many  years  we 
kept  on  doing 
things  in  the 
same  old  ways 
while  other  in¬ 
dustries  found  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  their  production  meth¬ 
ods  and  reducing  their  costs. 
But  our  wages  went  higher  with 
the  wages  of  those  other  in¬ 
dustries,  and  our  work  weeks, 
like  theirs,  became  shorter.  As 
a  result,  the  cost  of  our  prod¬ 
uct  rose  while  the  cost  of  other 
products  fell.  In  desperation  we 
are  narrowing  our  papers  by 
means  of  high  shrinkage,  and 
this  results  in  poorer  reproduc¬ 
tion  than  we  were  giving  our 
customers,  even  with  our  old 
static  methods,  ten  and  fifteen 
years  ago. 


Flynn 


Lazarus 


In  the  face  of  severe  com¬ 
petition  from  other  media  the 
situation  has  become  serious. 
Photocomposition  and  direct 
printing  should  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  both  our  black- 
and-white  and  our  color  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  beautiful.  It  isn’t 
actually  here  yet.  There  are 
some  bugs  to  be  ironed  out,  but 
someday  we’re  going  to  see  it. 

Major  Research 
Program  Mandatory 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
general  manager  of  New  York 
News: 

The  work 
being  done  now 
in  several  quar¬ 
ters  to  develop 
new  techniques, 
especially  that 
fostered  by  the 
ANPA,  offers 
possibilities  for 
improving  effi¬ 
ciency  and  re¬ 
ducing  costs  of 
antiquated  pro¬ 
duction  methods  us^  by  news¬ 
papers.  Much  has  been  done  by 
equipment  manufacturers  to 
improve  quality,  increase  speeds 
and  effect  economies,  but  basi¬ 
cally  it’s  the  same  old  heavy 
equipment. 

The  News  believes  in  encour¬ 
aging  all  efforts  to  improve 
what  we  have,  but  believes 
more  strongly  that  an  entirely 
new  concept  and  new  approach 
is  needed.  We  won’t  be  out  of 
the  second  basement  reel  pit 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age  until  an  intensive, 
far-reaching  and  major  research 
program  is  launched.  It  mu.st 
be  geared  to  the  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  done  by  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers.  The  objective 
should  be  to  bring  about  basic 
changes  in  present  production 
processe.®.  In  place  of  nibbling 
at  unit  costs  it  should  hold  out 
the  possibility  of  cutting  them 
in  half.  This  in  turn  will  bring 
more  and  stronger  newspapers, 
better  service  to  the  public  and 
an  increase  in  job  opportunities. 

All  Improvements 
Are  Encouraged 

Norman  Chandler,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times : 

We  do  not  have  photocompo¬ 
sition  equipment  in  our  plant, 
therefore  I  am  unable  to  prop¬ 
erly  evaulate.  However,  the 
Times-Mirror  Company  en¬ 
dorses  the  policy  of  encourag¬ 
ing  any  and  all  technological 
improvements  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing.  We  have 
historically  supported  improve¬ 
ments  by  encouragement  and 
purchase. 


Transition  Will  Come 
On  Small-City  Papers 

Charles  J.  Hentschell, 
vicepresident  and  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Post  -  Dispatch, 
offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  c  o  m  - 
ments  by  Alex 
T.  Primm,  pro¬ 
duction  man- 


Hentschell 


ager: 

The  answer 
lies  in  the  years 
ahead  and  de¬ 
pends,  I  believe, 
on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  news¬ 
paper  offset  printing  equipment. 

The  first  step,  photo-compo¬ 
sition,  has  been  taken.  How¬ 
ever,  to  adapt  it  to  our  present 
printing  methods  appears  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  unless  much 
faster  makeup  and  etching 
techniques  are  developed.  While 
present  newspaper  printing 
methods  are  costly,  they  are 
extremely  flexible  and  complete¬ 
ly  reliable. 

The  hope  for  photo-composi¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  in  har¬ 
nessing  it  with  dry  offset  meth¬ 
ods  when  this  process  is  fully 
developed.  Real  economies  all 
down  the  line  could  then  be 
achieved. 

The  huge  investment  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  present  equipment 
will  necessarily  make  transition 
slow  to  such  new  methods  if  and 
when  fully  developed.  Such 
transition  will  start  with  the 
non-metropolitan  papers.  We 
are  many  years  from  such  a 
change.  Witness  the  large  or¬ 
ders  still  being  placed  with  the 
press  companies.  Certainly  such 
investments  would  not  be  made 
if  a  newspaper  printing  revolu¬ 
tion  were  just  around  the 
comer. 

Volume  of  Work 
Important  Factor 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times : 

We  have  ven- 
tured  into 
photo  compo¬ 
sition  as  an  ex- 
perim  e  n  t  a  1  o- 
peration  with 
the  objective 
of  determining 
whether  or  not 
it  can  bring  re¬ 
duction  in  labor 
costs.  We  have 
not  been  able  to 
find  information  on  compara¬ 
tive  labor  cost  standards  for 
the  conventional  hot  metal  pro¬ 
cess  and  photo-composition. 
These  cost  standards  must  be 
established  before  we  can  fore¬ 


cast  the  efficiency  of  the  photo¬ 
composition  method. 

For  the  present,  we  are  limit¬ 
ing  photocomposition  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  most  apparent  econ¬ 
omy  is  in  the  substitution  of 
drafting  tools  for  metal  car¬ 
pentry  in  ad  composition.  The 
more  complex  and  demanding 
of  metal  carpentry  time  for 
advertisements,  the  greater  are 
the  labor  saving  possibilities. 
However,  the  ultimate  test  is 
in  the  total  volume  of  work 
available  for  photocomposing.  It 
will,  of  necessity,  need  be  great 
enough  to  justify  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  and  photoen¬ 
graving  costs. 

Other  considerations  that  will 
effect  the  economy  are  sched¬ 
uling  of  advertising  copy,  pre¬ 
paration  of  copv  and  art,  skill 
of  workmen,  reduction  of  photo¬ 
engraving  material  cost  and 
production  time. 

We  believe  the  process  has 
possibilities,  but  continued  re¬ 
search  and  invention  will  be 
necessary  to  make  it  practical 
and  economical. 


Gaylord 


How  to  Visit  ’ 

ANPA  Lab 

ANPA  members  who  are  in¬ 
terested  have  been  invited  to  ^ 
visit  the  ANPA  Research  In-  ^ 
stitute’s  laboratory  at  Easton, 

Pa.,  70  miles  from  New  York, 
on  Friday  after  the  convention  ^ 
ends. 

Lehigh  'Valley  trains  leave 
Pennsylvania  Station  at  7:60 
and  10:35  a.  m.  and  the  trip  re¬ 
quires  about  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

Motorists  should  take  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Tunnel  at  42nd  Street  near 
the  Hudson  River,  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  to  the  Newark 
Airport  exit  and  then  U.  S.  22 
into  Elaston  and  follow  Route 
116  to  the  laboratory  on  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  one  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  Easton. 

Buses,  requiring  about  two 
hours,  are  available  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  Bus 
Station  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  f 
41st  Street  and  at  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  Station  on  34th 
Street  near  the  Pennsylvania  ^ 
Station. 

Wallaslar  Agent 

Chicago 

Toronto  Star,  Ltd.,  announc¬ 
ed  this  week  that  (iline  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Co.,  has 
been  selected  exclusively  abroad 
as  sales  agent  for  the  Star’s  ^ 
automatic  mailroom  equipment 
which  bears  the  trade  name  i 
Wallastar.  » 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Custom  Fit  This  main  line  crossing  for  a  famous  railroad  contains  1,585  separate  parts.  All 
U.S.  Steel  Trackwork  is  made  to  exacting  tolerances,  in  fact  the  units  of  the  type  shown  here 
are  always  pre-assembled  at  the  shop  before  shipment  to  guarsmtee  perfect  alignment  and 
fit  in  the  field.  It  will  then  be  dismantled  and  shipped 


Enduring  Beau^.  Since  church  building 

budgets  are  limited,  it  might  seem  an  ex¬ 
travagance  to  cover  the  steeple  with  stain¬ 
less  steel.  But  stainless  steel  lasts  so  long, 
and  is  so  resistant  to  corrosion,  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  least  expensive  metal  you 
can  buy  for  hard  service.  USS  Stainless 
Steel  is  made  in  all  types  and  finishes. 


STEEL 

srAii« 


This  trade-mark  is  your  pide  to  quality  steel 


Built-In  Hole.  Behind  the  gun  opening  on  this  jet  interceptor  is  a 
"blast  tube,’*  to  protect  the  plane  from  high  pressures  and  gases 
caused  by  the  firing  of  the  gun.  Formerly,  this  tube  was  machined 
from  solid  steel  bar  stock,  but  has  now  been  replaced  with  USS 
Stainless  Seamless  Tubes.  These  tubes  are  pierced  from  solid  steel, 
and  they  afford  the  absolute  uniformity  of  wall  strength  required. 


Goodbye  Gas  Shortage.  For  years  now,  gas  companies  have  been 
rapidly  laying  new  pipelines  to  ease  the  gas  shortage.  The  job  has 
been  made  easier  with  this  giant  trenching  machine  made  from  USS 
Man-Ten  Steel.  Man-Ten  has  such  high  strength  that  the  machine 
can  be  made  stronger  and  lighter  than  with  carbon  steel. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


SEE  TNE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR. 

It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other 
week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local 
newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  thia  advertiiement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIOCE.  AMERICAN  STEEL  SWIRE  amd  CYCLONEIFENCE  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY....TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY..  DIvUom  af  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORROMTION.  PfTTSSURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  .  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  5-M4 
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For  Publishers^  Guidance 

Drama  Critic  Lists 
Broadway’s  Hits 


John  McClain,  drama  critic, 
was  asked  this  week  to  name 
what  he  considers  the  10  best 
plays  that  opened  this  season 
on  Broadway  and  are  still  run¬ 
ning. 

Mr.  McClain  reviews  for  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
where  he  also  writes  a  column 
three  times  a  week,  and  is 
drama  critic  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

These  are  his  selections,  with 
comments  for  the  guidance  of 
ANPA  Week  visitors — getting 
tickets  is  their  own  problem: 

Anastasia. 

“Despite  mixed  reviews, 
everybody  agreed  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  scene  between  Leon- 
tovich  and  Lindfors  produced  a 
memorable  evening  in  the  thea¬ 
ter.” 

Bad  Seed. 

“An  engrossing  melodrama 
with  a  great  switch  ending.  For 
an  even  greater  switch  ending, 
see  ‘Witness  for  the'  Prosecu¬ 
tion,’  also  listed  here.” 

Bus  Stop. 

“A  field  day  for  Kim  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  a  conDrmation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Inge’s  status  as  one  of  our 
foremost  playwrights.  This 
could  easily  be  the  critics’  choice 
as  the  best  play  of  the  year.” 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof. 

“Packed  with  power  and,  hot 
er  cold,  a  most  provocative  ex¬ 
perience.  Arguments  range  far 
into  the  night,  and  it  is  thus  a 
must.” 

Plain  and  Fancy. 

“The  most  ingenious  and  gen¬ 
erally  likable  musical  of  the 
season;  unpretentious  and  ap¬ 
pealing,  not  great.” 

Silk  Stockings. 

“A  thoroughly  professional 
big-time,  old-time  book  show 
with  Cole  Porter  tunes  and  the 
beguiling  services  of  Don 
Ameche  and  Hildegarde  Neff.” 

The  Desperate  Hours. 

“Doors  open  and  close  all 
night,  but  your  eyes  never  will. 
This  is  a  wonderfully  well  con¬ 
trived  and  produced  chiller, 
winner  of  the  Antoinette  Perry 
award.” 

3  for  Tonight. 

“It  is  difficult  to  define  just 
what  Paul  Gregory  has  pro¬ 


duced  here.  It  is  not  theater  in 
the  sense  that  any  effort  has 
been  made  toward  formalized 
settings,  it  is  bigger  than  a 
night-club  act  because  there  are 
more  people  spread  over  a 
greater  area,  it  isn’t  a  vest- 
pocket  revue  because  the 
pocket’s  too  plush.  But  it  is 
really  great.” 

Boy  Friend. 

“Great  nostalgia  for  anybody 
over  40.  It’s  a  musical  kidding 
the  cornball  musicals  of  the 
20s.” 

Witness  for  the  Prosecution. 

“Here  is  an  Agatha  Christie 
whodunit  pi-ocessed  to  perfec¬ 
tion  with,  as  noted  above',  the 
greatest  switch  finish  in  cur¬ 
rent  annals.  I  just  read  a  mag¬ 
azine  piece  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  said  he  knew  it  all  along, 
but  he  is  the  only  person,  in¬ 
cluding  the  husband  of  the 
actress  involved,  who  appears 
to  be  so  singularly  gifted.” 


ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


spoke  sharply  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  newsmen  who  collaborate 
in  secret  parleys  and  he  shot 
barbs  at  editors  and  publishers 
who  flock  to  official  junkets, 
gather  for  “off-record”  talks 
and  even  have  closed  meetings 
of  their  own  industry. 

“In  recent  years,”  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  said,  “there  has  been  almost 
an  epidemic  of  stories  sent  out 
by  so-called  working  newspaper¬ 
men  hanging  news  on  the 
authority  of  the  unnamed 
source,  the  high  official  who 
declined  to  let  his  name  be  used, 
etc. — But  who  was  permitted  to 
use  the  press  for  things  he' 
wanted  to  say  in  anonymity  or 
plant  in  secret.” 

Freedom  a  Local  Story 

While  the  present  generation 
has  seen  the  tremendous  devel¬ 
opment  in  gathering  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  world-wide  basis,  Mr. 
Daniels  said  it  somehow  seems 
that  “as  the  American  press 
has  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  its  dignity,  it  has  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  able  to  go 
baldheaded  after  the  whole 
truth  and  not  merely  the  re¬ 
leased  fact.” 

“My  own  feeling,  Dr.  Hutch¬ 
ins,”  the  Carolinian  concluded, 


“is  that  we  do  not  need  to  get 
any  closer  to  that  notion  that 
we  are  educators  running  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  but  furth¬ 
er  from  it.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  we  have  been  Ph.D’ed  and 
and  School-of'Journalismed  to 
death.  I  think  we  could  spare 
even  some  of  the  broadening  of 
newspaper  editors  by  world 
travels. 

“The  American  press  will 
serve  democracy  best  when  it 
understands  that  freedom  is  a 
local  story.” 

More  Than  One  Voice 

Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
Register  arid  Tribune,  second 
of  the  respondents,  quickly 
moved  to  the  theme  of  monopoly 
about  which,  he  said,  “most  of 
our  feeling  about  the  Hutchins 
speech  is  centered.” 

“As  a  practical  matter,”  he 
said,  “there  is  no  town  in  Iowa 
which  does  not  have  a  choice  of 
from  two  to  five  newspapers.” 
Papers  are  competing  with  each 
other  for  circulation  in  towns 
as  far  as  250  miles  away.  Even 
the  people  who  live  in  46 
‘  monopoly”  towns  have  access 
to  several  newspapers,  he  said. 

A  survey  conducted  by 
schools  of  journalism  would 
show  that  readers  in  the  so- 
called  monopoly  communities 
are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
their  news,  Mr.  Eyerly  said. 
He  cited  several  such  surveys 
as  demonstrating  that  readers 
“overwhelmingly  were  satisfied, 
even  with  such  controversial  re¬ 
porting  as  labor  relations.” 

“It  cannot  be'  demonstrated 
in  any  way  that  people  suffer 
in  monopoly  cities,”  he  said. 

“The  publisher’s  stake  in  his 
newspapers  indicates  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
project,”  Mr.  Eyerly  added. 

There’s  a  grave  question  he 
said.  Whether  two  editors  ar¬ 
guing  talk  with  more  persua¬ 
sion  than  one  editor  soliloquiz¬ 
ing. 

“The  editors,”  he  concluded, 
“would  like  to  have  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins  come  back  more  often 
provided  he  could  concede  just 
a  little  more  to  the  job  being 
done  by  the  newspapers  than 
in  his  speech  to  that  group.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  into  some 
more  adequate  basis  for  co¬ 
existence  between  Mr.  Hutchins 
and  the  press.  The  public 
needs  both  of  us.” 

In  Defense  of  Press 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  stated  there  has  already 
been  much  improvement  in  the 
press  through  self-criticism. 

He  didn’t  agree  with  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins’  criticism  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  newspapers.  Although 


the  news  function  comes  first, 
Mr.  Curtis  didn’t  see  anything 
wrong  in  newspapers  entertain- 
ing  their  readers  with  good 
taste  and  dignity. 

He  cited  many  so-called 
“monopoly”  cities  which  art 
better  served  by  one  publisher 
today  than  they  used  to  be  by 
two  or  more.  The  problem  is 
to  get  the  staff  to  do  a  better 
job  without  the  challenge  of 
daily  home  town  competition, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Curtis  doubted  that  the 
“old  days”  of  multiple  papen 
were  better  and  questioned  that 
readers  bought  all  the  papers  I 
to  get  differing  opinions. 

Rebuttal  by  Hutchin.s 

In  rebuttal.  Dr.  Hutchins  said 
he  didn’t  want  anyone  to  get 
the  impression  from  Mr. 
Daniels’  remarks  that  he  was 
for  “dignity”  in  the  press.  He 
is  against  it,  and  he  has  “never 
had  a  good  word  to  say  about 
joumali.sm  schools.”  He  agreed 
that  freedom  is  a  local  story. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Eyerly,  he 
said  the  management  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  a  newspaper  which  must 
submit  its  product  to  the  public 
every  day.  He  admitted  that 
perhaps  monopoly  doesn’t  exist 
everywhere  there  is  only  one 
paper  published,  but  said  “mo¬ 
nopoly  is  monopoly  and  cannot 
be  good  wherever  it  exists  in 
fact.” 

“With  reference  to  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis’  report  of  efforts  within  the 
press  for  self-improvement,  he 
said  the  press  is  too  important 
for  the  shotgun  approach  and 
it  needs  a  continuing,  intelligent 
appraisal  by  an  independent 
source. 

• 

Miles  in  CM  Post 
On  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Milwaukeb 

The  appointment  of  Daniel 
R.  Miles  as  circulation  manager 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
the  retirement  of  Harry  M. 
Van  Dusen  from  that  position 
was  announced  April  10  by 
Robert  C.  Bassett,  Sentinel 
publisher. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen,  a  veteran  of 
49  years  in  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  field,  is  taking  a  two 
months  vacation  which  will 
round  out  a  quarter  century  of 
service  with  Hearst  enterprises 
in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Miles,  40,  with  22  years 
experience  in  the  circulation 
field  for  Hearst,  arrived  here 
April  10,  from  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  assistant  director 
of  circulation  for  the  Baltimort 
News-Post. 
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you  on  wheels 


If  you’re  anything  like  the  aver¬ 
age  motorist,  you’ll  need  about 
690  gallons  of  gasoline  to  take 
you  where  you  want  to  drive  this 
year.  And  that’s  just  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Keeping  you  on  wheels  and 
supplying  you  with  the  thousand 
and  one  “oil-born”  products  so 
vital  to  modern  living  requires 
2  gallons  of  petroleum  a  day  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  U.S.  —  an  increase  of  58% 
since  1941. 

Helping  to  keep  this  oil  flowing 
to  you  is  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California’s  biggest,  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  least  predictable  job. 
In  fact,  we  plan  to  invest  $200 
million  during  1955  alone  in  ex¬ 
ploring  for  new  oil  fields  and  de¬ 
veloping  existing  ones,  to  help 
replace  the  petroleum  you’ll  use. 

Some  700  times  during  the 
year,  Standard  drillers  will  start 
bits  spinning.  As  much  as  16,000 
feet  of  pipe  may  follow  the  bit 
before  oil  is  found  or  the  well  is 
abandoned.  Either  way  it’s  a 
costly  hole:  drilling  an  oil  well 
may  run  anywhere  from  $125,000 
to  over  $1  million.  And  every 
one  is  a  risk — only  1  out  of  every 
9  wells  drilled  in  the  United 
States  in  a  promising  but  un¬ 
proven  area  ever  turns  out  to 
be  an  oil  producer. 

Yet  new  sources  of  oil  must  be 
found  to  keep  our  nation’s  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  from  dwindling. 
Risking  “dry  holes”  is  the  only 
way  to  find  them.  So  the  125 
“dry  holes”  we  drilled  last  year 
are  good  evidence  of  the  job 
Standard  does  to  help  keep  you 
on  wheels. 


I  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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$11,000,000  Loss? 

27- Day  Shutdown 
Of  British  Press  Ends 


By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

Britain’s  national  newspa- 
p«M,  on  the  street  again  Thurs¬ 
day  (April  21)  after  27  days 
of  a  strike  shutdown,  greeted 
readers  with  a  maximum  of 
breeziness  and  a  minimum  of 
recrimination. 

Three'  afternoon  dailies  an¬ 
nounced  “recent  events”  have 
forced  them  to  increase  their 
prices  from  one-and-one-half 
pennies  to  two  pennies.  An  e'x- 
ecutive  on  a  large  morning  pa¬ 
per  told  E  &  P,  “you  can  say 
that  a  price  increase  is  in  the 
people’s  mind  but  I  don’t  think 
we’ll  be  doing  anything  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Must  Not  Happen  Again! 

Most  newspapers  editorialized 
that  such  a  shutdown  of  pub¬ 
lishing  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  again.  Some  called  on 
Parliament  to  act,  but  only 
three  of  the  nine  morning  pa¬ 
pers  lashed  out  at  the  700 
maintenance  engineers  and  elec¬ 
tricians  whose  walkout  March 
25  caused  Fleet  Street’s  worst 
crisis  in  history. 

Front  pages  bellowed:  “Good 
Morning,  All”  (Mail),  “Here 
We  Ai-e  Again!”  (Mirror)  and 
“At  T.ast  It‘s  Over!  Now  Read 
All  About  It!”  (Sketch).  The 
Express  and  Times  went  right 
about  their  business  of  report¬ 
ing  current  events  with  only 
mild  attention  to  strike  details. 

The  Mirror  offered  $29  for 
the  best  reader  response  to 
“What  did  you  miss  most?”  and 
the  News  Chronicle,  in  a  front 
page  editorial,  denied  the 
“strange  story”  current  during 
the  shutdown  that  it  would  not 
appear  again. 

Backlog  of  News 

Most  of  the  papers  made  no 
attempt  to  fill  in  on  what’s  been 
happening,  exce'pt  for  casual 
references  to  Churchill’s  resig¬ 
nation,  Eden’s  promotion  and 
announcement  of  the  General 
Election.  However  the  Times 
and  Telegraph  published  sup¬ 
plements  of  back  news  and  each 
began  listing  backlogs  of  vital 
statistics. 

There  are  more  than  enough 
in  type  to  fill  a  12-page  paper. 
Several  papers  printed  a  i7-day 
old  picture  of  Churchill  greet- 


(Via  cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
ing  the  Queen  just  before  his 
retirement. 

The  leading  news  story  in 
most  popular  papers  concerned 
a  blond  model  accused  of  kill¬ 
ing  an  ace  racing  car  driver 
10  days  ago. 

Compromise  by  Strikers 

The  strike,  which  eventually 
resulted  in  laying  off  of  more 
than  15,000  craftsmen  and 
which  smothered  fixe-sixths  of 
the  British  press,  ended  in  com¬ 
promise.  Under  pressure  from 
fellow  unionists  the  strikers 
did  most  of  the  compromising. 
They  accepted  the  publishers’ 
offer  o  f  $1.47,  making  the  day 
(40-hour)  scale  $31.06.  In  re¬ 
turn  the  publishers  promised 
new  negotiations  will  begin 
June  15  covering  the  entire 
wage  structure  of  the  industry. 

Once  the  strike  began  several 
of  the  12  nonstriking  unions 
also  put  in  for  larger  increases. 

Originally  two  striking  un¬ 
ions — one  is  Communist-led — de¬ 
manded  an  $8.19  hike. 

The  settlement  itself  was  a 
ding  dong  affair.  Strikers  and 
the  Newepaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation  reached  agi'eement 
April  19  after  seven  hours  of 
negotiation  but  three  other 
unions  held  out  their  final  OK 
until  the  next  day. 

Losses  Estimated 

Twetity-three  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  involved  in  the 
strike  lost  more  than  600,000 
sales  and  the  Express  said  the 
industry  lost  more  than  $11,- 
000,000.  Other  newspapers 
claimed  $8,500,000  as  the  cost. 

The  Express  said  the  three 
Beaverbrook  papers  alone  lost 
nearly  $1,500,000. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 
sole  national  paper  printing 
during  the  strike  except  for  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker 
warned  that  some  readers  may 
have  to  be  “wooed”  back  to 
newspaper  reading  after  a  long 
break  in  a  lifetime  habit. 

Newsagents  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  were  besieged.  In  the'  long 
run  it  may  well  be  that  most 
irremedial  effects  of  the  strike 
occurred  in  the  home.  Some 
fathers  quoted  by  the'  Guardian 
confessed  that  their  minds  had 
been  gravely  weakened  by 
bright  breakfast  chatter  which 
replaced  morning  papers. 


ALL  THE  WAY  FROM  IOWA  and  other  points  in  the  USA,  news- 
hungry  Britons  received  the  full  story  of  Winston  Churchill's  retirement. 


Herald  Tribune 
Keej)s  Ayer  Cup 

Philadelphia 

The  .Wic  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  awarded  the  F. 
Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  typography,  make-up' 
and  printing  for  the  ninth  time. 
The  victory  gives  the  newspa¬ 
per  permanent  possession  of  the 
pi-esent  cup. 

The  contest  drew  entries  from 
868  English-language  dailies. 
March  10  issues  were  judged. 

First  honorable  mention,  for 
newspapers  of  more  than  50,000 
circulation,  went  to  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal; 
second.  New  York  Times;  third, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
(140  entries). 

In  the  10-50,000  class:  first, 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News; 
second,  Marion  (Ohio)  Star; 
third,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph.  (370  entries) . 

Less  than  10,000:  first,  Hag¬ 
erstown  (Md.)  Herald;  second, 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer; 
third,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald.  (339  entries). 

Newsday,,  of  Long  Island, 
won  the  honorable  mention  for 
tabloids  for  the  fourth  time. 
(19  entries). 

• 

Leidon  Post  Speaker 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  William.s, 
president  of  Guy  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Maine,  will  speak 
to  the  Advertising  Men’s  Post, 
American  Legion,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  April  25  in  the  Hotel  Lex¬ 
ington,  New  York.  Her  topic: 
“A  Woman’s  View  of  Life  Be¬ 
hind  the'  Iron  Curtain.” 


Paper  Demand 
Exceeds  Supply 

Vancouver,  R.  C. 
liemand  for  newsprint  this 
year  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  supply,  Powell  River 
Company  shareholders  were 
advised  April  19  by  Harold  ^ 
S.  Foley,  company  president. 

Mr,  Foley  reported  that 
Powell  expects  to  market 
about  390,r00  tons  of  news¬ 
print  this  year. 

With  Harold  Foley  moving 
up  to  chairman  of  the 
board,  his  brother,  M.  J. 
Foley,  w'as  advanced  from 
executive  up  to  president. 

• 

Mass  Reco^izes 
Colonel’s  Charity 

Haute  River,  Que. 

A  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  was 
celebrated  here  last  week  by  the 
Most  Rev.  N.  A.  LeBrie,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  for  the  good 
works  performed  by  the  late 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  * 
Chicago  Tribune, 

The  event  was  unusual  since 
Col.  McCormick  was  a  Protest¬ 
ant.  However,  Bishop  I.«Brie 
explained  that  the  Catholic 
Church  often  recognizes  in  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  the  de¬ 
ceased  person’s  spirit  of  cha¬ 
rity  and  friend.ship. 

“No  one  could  contest  the 
morality  of  the  life  of  the  Co¬ 
lonel,”  the  prelate  added.  “We 
all  owe  him  a  great  of  debt  of 
gratitude.  All  of  us  earn  out 
livelihood  from  industries  which 
he  established  here.” 
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as  sure  as  spring 


Earth  awakens,  and  the  cycle  of 
e  seasons  begins  again — sow  . . . 


And  through  them  all — through 
rain  and  sun,  wind  and  snow — 
steel  will  stand  up  in  fencing 
made  for  years  of  service. 

J&L  barbed  wire  and  woven  wire 
fence  are  examples  of  J&L  Steels 
that  stand  the  important 
tests — on  the  job. 


Look  to  JAL  .  for  the  steels  that  work  for  modern  industry 


Truman  Blast 
Played  Up 
By  Victims 

Washington 
Harry  S.  Truman’s  blanket 
indictment  of  the  press  at  the 
Rayburn  testimonial  dinner  here 
April  16  was  played  generally 
on  page  one  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  At  least  a  dozen  print¬ 
ed  the  text  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Truman  paused  in  a  flow 
of  praise  for  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  to  charge  tjiat  the  country 
had  been  forced  “to  withstand 
some  pretty  bad  management  of 
the  government  during  the  last 
two  years.”  He  went  on  from 
there  to  charge  a  White  House- 
press  conspiracy,  saying: 

“A  most  remarkable  display 
of  publicity  and  cooperation 
from  the  newspapers  has  tried 
to  keep  much  of  this  bad  man¬ 
agement  from  the  people.  There 
has  been  no  parallel  in  our 
history  to  the  cloak  of  protec¬ 
tion  thrown  about  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  by  so  much  of  the  press. 

“You  know,  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  a  slogan  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  our  enemy  — 
and  that  slogan  is  ‘Massive  Re¬ 
taliation.’  Well,  the  Democrats 
know  something  about  massive 
retaliation.  It’s  the  kind  of  press 
the  Democrats  get  everywhere, 
all  the  time. 

“Future  historians  will  be 
puzzled,  when  they  come  to 
judge  our  times,  when  they  see 
how  so  much  of  the  press  dis¬ 
torted  the  facts  so  that  no  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Administration  could 
do  right  and  no  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministration  could  do  wrong. 

“What  the  press  and  radio 
commentators  said  about  me 
never  worried  me  personally. 
But  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  ha^^ng  a 
free  press  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  yet  not  have  it  free  in 
fact. 

“There  is  only  one  rightful 
purpose  for  a  government  to 
use  publicity,  and  that  is  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  all  the  facts 
and  the  whole  truth.  But  pub¬ 
licity  is  no  substitute  for  per¬ 
formance.  Yet  never  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  this  nation 
has  there  been  such  a  vast  vol¬ 
ume  of  persistent  publicity  to 
praise  and  extol  an  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

“I  ask  you,  why  the  big  build¬ 
up  in  this  free  country?  Why?” 

Later,  in  private  talks  with 
reporters,  the  former  President 
cited  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Star  as  “fair  pa¬ 
pers.” 


ONE-PARTY  PRESS  but  this  tim*  it  was  all-Oemocratic  at  three  leaders 
who  have  newspaper  interests  met  at  Sam  Rayburn  testimonial  dinner; 
Lett  to  right — Matt  McCloskey,  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt;  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son,  whose  family  hat  been  associated  with  the  Bloomington  (III.)  Panta- 
graph;  and  Edward  O.  Lamb,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 


Yalta  Paper 


Greenspun 
Acquitted  in  ' 
U.  S.  Court 

Las  Vegas,  Net. 
Publisher  H.  M.  (Hank) 
Greenspun  of  the  Las  Vegm 
Sun  was  found  innocent  April 
18  of  a  Federal  charge  that  he 
sought  in  his  newspaper  to 
“incite  the  murder  or  assassina¬ 
tion”  of  Sen,  Joseph  McCarthy.  I 
A  six-man  six-women  Federal  I 
jury  deliberated  two  hours  and  ^ 
45  minutes  before  returning  a  I 
verdict  that  brought  scattered  | 
cheers.  | 

The  jury  foreman  said  ! 
the  jury  was  agreed  from  the  i 
start  but  that  it  took  “quite  a 
while  to  get  through  the  court’s  ^ 
list  of  more  than  25  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Greenspun,  45,  was 
charged  on  the  basis  of  a 
column  he  wrote  15  months 
ago  in  which  he  said: 

Smear  Technique 
“Destroy  people  and  they  in 


charged  the  “leak”  was  politi¬ 
cally  motivated. 

Due  to  pressure  from  other 
T  representatives  of  the  press  and 

A-^vI/ClIv  JJldlllCLl  some  Senators,  the  Yalta  docu- 

A  M  1 1  ments  were  released  generally  turn  will  destroy  you!  The 

(In  Mr(  jnrnlp  for  publication  on  March  17.  chances  are  that  McCarthy  will 
j.Tj.vyv>«xAxvxxv/  Although  the  New  York  Times  eventually  be  laid  to  rest  at 
Washington  had  a  head  start  for  composi-  the  hands  of  some  poor  inno- 
The  unkept  secret  of  who  tion,  the  Chicago  Tribune  pub-  cent  sbb  whose  reputation  ^ 
slipped  the  Yalta  Papers  to  the  l»»hed  the  documents  almost  We  #' 

New  York  Times  for  publics-  simultaneously  by  engraving  through  his  well-established 
tion  was  spread  on  the  official  «ach  page  of  the  voluminous  smear  techmque.^ 
record  Tuesday:  Secretary  of  report. 


State  Dulles  named  Assistant 
Secretary  Carl  W.  McCardle,  DcIaHO  Bliriftl 
former  newspaperman. 

Secretary  Dulles  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  James  W.  Reston  of 
the  Times  Washington  Bureau 


At  Arlington 


‘‘The  poor  victim  will  feel 
he  has  little  left  to  live  for, 
so  he’ll  get  a  gun  and  blast 
Joe  to  Hades.”  The  publisher 
also  said,  “Sen.  Joe  McCarthy 
has  to  come  to  a  violent  end. 
Huey  Long’s  death  will  be 
serene  and  peaceful  compared 


Arlington,  Va. 

Budal  of  Capt.  Haiwcy  De- 

vva^nington  cureau  ^  retired,  took  place  to  the  demise  of  the  sadistic 

he  had  urged  that  it  was  of  the  ^1  in  Arhn^n  National  bum  from  Wisconsin, 

utmost  importance  that  the  pa-  Cemetery.  He  died  April  13  at 
pers  “be  published  as  a  whole  home  in  San  Francisco,  at 
and  not  in  garbled  form;  that  the  age  W  72. 

—  Capt.  Delano  s  widow,  Mar¬ 

cia  Murdock 
daughter 
Murdock, 


unless  the  Times  did  this,  no 
one  else  would.” 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  left  the 
matter  entirely  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Mr.  McCardle  as  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs.  Galley  proofs 
were  made  available  to  Mr.  Re¬ 
ston  about  8:30  p.  m.  March 


Postal  Rule  died 
United  States  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Madison  B.  Graves  called 
the  column  “an  instrument  of 
Delano,  is  the  destruction.”  He  said  it  vio- 
of  the  late  Victor  lated  postal  regulations  against 
longtime  publisher  mailing  matter  tending  to  in- 


of  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  cite  murder, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  The  prosecutor  contended  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  the  defense  denied,  that  the  ^ 

During  much  of  his  Navy  government  had  proved  874 
career  Capt.  Delano,  an  Anna-  copies  of  the  newspaper  con- 
15  and  this,  the  Secretary  said,  Pobs  graduate  in  1906,  was  taining  the  column  had  been 

involved  no  breach  of  securitv  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  mailed. 

Consent  of  the  British  Gov-  Ordnance.  He  received  the  U.  S,  Judge  John  R.  Ross 

Navy  Cross  in  World  War  1  ruled  that  the  question  of 

for  designing  the  railway 
mount  for  the  only  big  gun 
this  country  got  to  Europe. 


ernment  to  release  the  docu¬ 
ments  came  while  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  Times,  it  was 
brought  out. 

Senator  Walter  F.  George 


whether  the  article  was  capable 
pf  provoking  violence  against 
Sen.  McCarthy  should  be  do- 


From  1937  to  1940  he  was  su-  cided  without  testimony  as  to 


said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  pervisor  of  the  harbor  of  New  what  the  author  intended. 


explanation  given  by  Secretary 
Dulles  and  he  would  not  sum- 


Defense  counsel  Edward  P. 
Morgan  declared:  “Hank  was 
out  there  calling  this  monster 


York.  He  then  worked  in  the 
business  department  of  the 
mon  Mr.  McCardle  for  question-  Washington  Star  until  1943 
ing.  The  “ingenious  explanation”  when  he  returned  to  active  what  he  is  long  before  it  was  ^ 
failed  to  satisfy  some  who  had  Navy  duty  in  San  Francisco.  popular  to  do  it.” 
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This  is  a  reciprocal  agreement,  too— 


Before  the  pact  is  sealed,  a  common 
bond  born  of  understanding,  res|iect 
and  admiration  is  needed. 

These  qualities  are  essential  for  any 
wholehearted  agreement— whether  it  be 
a  wedding  of  two  |>eo|)le’s  lives  or  a 
welding  of  two  nations’  ideas. 

Such,  too,  were  the  qualities  that  in¬ 
spired  the  highly  successful  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  of  1936,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Switzerland. 

Understanding,  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  each  nation’s  talents  and  toil 
were  the  foundations  of  this  trade  treaty. 

In  the  18  years  that  followed  the 
Agreement  of  1936,  our  countries  en¬ 
joyed  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  trade 
with  each  other. 

In  the  past  nine  years  alone,  the  Swiss 
people  bought  more  than  $1,500,000,000 
worth  of  your  machinery,  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  food— practically  every  category  of 
America’s  farm  and  factory  production. 


In  return,  .America  purchased  approx¬ 
imately  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
from  Switzerland— gaining  a  trade  bal¬ 
ance  profit  of  $500,000,000  for  its  busi¬ 
nessmen,  farmers  and  workers.  Almost 
50%  of  America’s  purchases  was  in  our 
watches  and  watch  movements. 

Uneven  as  this  trade  was,  it  was  of 
great  benefit  to  both  our  countries.  In 
Witzerland  we  serve  American  food, 
and  our  clothes  are  made  of  American 
cotton.  Your  machinery  hel|)ed  main¬ 
tain  a  standard  of  living  second  only 
to  your  own.  And  our  purchases  were 
paid  for  in  cash. 

Our  watches  and  watch  movements 
helped  America,  too.  They  helped  Imild 
an  /\merican  jewelry  industry  that  now 
employs  over  150,000  people,  does  an 
annual  retail  watch  business  of  more 
than  $150,000,000.  Swiss  jeweled-lever 
watches  have  long  produced  the  heavi¬ 
est  share  of  retail  jewelry  store  sales  and 
service  volume. 


Whether  the  honeymoon  is  over  for  this 
friendly  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas  is 
a  matter  for  men— and  time— to  decide. 

For  the  watch  tariff  level  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1936  has  been  discarded,  and 
replaced  by  a  new  high  tariff  on  Swiss 
watches  and  watch  movements. 

But  we  hope  that  the  qualities  that 
have  inspired  our  mutual  friendship  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

Foroutof  them  can  growagain  the  two- 
way  trade  that  has  helped  to  maintain 
our  economies,  that  has  helped  to 
strengthen  our  democracies. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWinERLAND 

during  the  101th  anniversary  of 
TheTreatyof  Friendship  and  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 
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Herald  Tribune 
Gains  in 


Cireulation 


Wkekda 


gained 


47,041 

387,276 


All-time  High! 


* 


Sunda 


gained 


10,421 

566.600 


Advertising  is  UP,  too! 


Total  advertising  volume  of  5,322,729  lines  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1955  is  a  gain  of  301,464  lines  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  (Source:  Media  Records.) 


NEW YORK 


net  paid  for  6  months  ended  3/31  fSS;  weekday  figure  i$  for  $  daytt  Monday -^Friday,  a$  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


(S.  D.)  ABwlewi-News  . Hcgrr  J.  Sdimttt  . Btrcliy 

Mmo  (MWi.)  TWefrtm  . H.  W.  Bailer  . Ambusador 

ikne  (0.)  Beaeoo-Joamal  . A.  f.  Falk  . Blltmore 

Koftr  Burrell  . . . Haia 

Frank  Kiilcht  _ Waldorf- Astoria 

lltaar  (Ore.)  De«oerat-Herald  . Balpb  B.  Cronbe  - Waldorf-Aitorla 

iih.M  (N.  T.)  KnMerboeker  News  . A.  J.  McDonald  - - fteltoo 

Herman  E.  Moeeker  . Belmont  PUia 

.■!-»  IN.  T.)  Ilmea-Unlon  . Gene  Robb  . Waldorf-Aitorla 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Trlbtme  . Paul  C.  Belknap  - - Waldorf-Aitorla 

AIMabn  (Calif.)  Po«t-Ad»oeate  . Barton  HeDlfers  — - - .Bwelar 

Rob^  Henderson  — Waldorf-Aitorla 

ADentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  Chronicle  . Samuel  W.  Miller  . Park  Lane 

Chas.  C.  Curtis  - - Park  Lane 

Richard  Hummel  . BarMiM  Plata 

Herbert  Welbel  . Barhison  Ptaia 

Peter  Lcisenrlnc  . Barhboa  Plata 

Floyd  Kalb  . . . Shelton 

Alpena  (Mich.)  News  . Emmet  Richards  - -  - - - - 

Mrs.  Emmet  Richards  . — . - 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  . J.  E.  Holtzlncer  — . Rooserelt 

James  0.  Slep  . . Rooserelt 

Richard  E.  Beeler  . Rooserelt 

Herman  S.  Relfanyder  . . .  . . . . 

A>es  (lorra)  Tribune  . Hollis  J.  Nordyke  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Anapollii  (Md.)  Capital  . Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr . Belmont  Plata 

Awlston  (Ala.)  Star  . Harry  M.  Ayers  Barclay 

Aneonla  (Conn.)  Sentinel  . Mrs.  Ella  H.  Emerson  _ Waldorf-Astoria 

Athens  (Tet.)  Rerlew  . R.  E.  Direlle  . Ambassador 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Dwelle  . Amha.ssadnr 

Atlanta  (fla.)  Journal  A  Constitution  . Geo.  C.  Biciters  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

(Hark  Howell  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jack  Tarrer  - - - - Barclay 

Louis  0.  Johnson  . . .  . . 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  . Holland  L.  Adams  . . Waldorf-.Astorla 

Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Cltlaen-Achrertlser  . . „....fharles  J.  Wellner  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  0.  DapplnR  . . Harvard  Huh 

Aocusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle  and  Herald  . Wm.  S.  Morris  . . . Bare'av 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Morris  . . Barclay 

Aopista  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal  . . Mrs.  Jean  0.  Williams  . Amhassador 

I.aiirma  H.  Stubbs  . Blltmore 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  . William  M.  Hart  . ~....Wa1dorf-Astorla 

Austin  (Tea.)  Amerlcan-Statesman  . Louis  N.  floldherg  . Shelton 


Bangor  (Me.)  .News  . . . Richard  K.  Warren  . 47  East  87th  St. 

Frank  L.  Ames  . . Taft 

Andrew  J.  Pease  . Shelton 

larre  (Vt.)  Times  . . . Aleaander  C.  Walker  . Belmont  Plaza 

Mrs.  Walker  . Belmont  Plaza 

latnn  Rouge  (Iji.)  State-Times  &  Adrocate..(TuirIes  P.  Manship,  Jr.  ...Barclay 

little  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  . R.  B.  Miller  . Pierre 

0.  B.  Dolllrer  . . . Waldorf-Astoria 

layonne  (N.  J.)  Times  . Sydney  A.  I.jizanis  . Barclay 

Herman  (.azarus.  Jr.  _ _ Barclay 

Robert  N.  Caldwell  . . Bavonne  Times 

Maurice  Zinader  . Bayonne  Times 

leamnont  (Tea.)  Enterprise  and  Journal  ...0.  E.  Davis  . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  C.  Davis  . . . .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  . James  H.  March.  Sr . Shelton 

Wm.  T.  Dentzer  — . flbelteil 

Bethehem  (Pa.)  Ololte-TImes  . . . Rolland  L.  .Adams  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  . A.  B.  Engelhert  . New  Weston 

Fred  W.  Stein  . AValdorf-Astorla 

James  J.  Burnett  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Fred  Jones  . Hew  Weston 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  A  News  . Mrs.  Victor  H.  Hanson  . Park  Lano 

C.  B.  Hanson.  Jr . Pierre 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Hanson.  Jr . Plerro 

H.  P.  Johnston  . Drake 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Joluiston  . Drake 

H.  B.  Bradley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Bradley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Bhbee  (Arlz.)  Review  . Folsom  Moore  . . . .Jlltmorc 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  . W.  Spaulding  Albert  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gary  Black  . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  P.  Kavanaugh  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  F.  Sehmlck.  Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  F.  Schmick.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  . A.  J.  Simpson  . _Roosevelt 

Blackwell  (Okla.)  Joiimal-Trlhune  . Phil  McMullen  . Roosevelt 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph  . Loring  C.  Merwin  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Davis  Merwin  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joe  M.  Bunting  . Shelton 

Boiton  (Ma.ss.)  Herald  and  Traveler  . Robert  B.  (Tioate  . Pierre 

George  E.  Minot  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Daniel  B.  Ruggles.  Jr . New  Weston 

Paul  8.  Roberts.  Jr.  . . New  Weston 

William  Raumnicker,  Jr.  ....New  Weston 
James  H.  McGowan  . Barday 

Horton  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor  .John  H.  Hoagland  . . . . Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  Alvah  Blanchard  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Herbert  T.  Stanger  . Barclay 

Franklin  H.  Smith  . Barclay 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Surrday  Herald  . Leigh  Danenberg  . -C/o  Hemy  J.  Rosen. 

Beaux  Arts.  SlO 
East  44th  Street 

A.  J.  Miller  . ....„ . e/o  DeLlsser,  Ine.. 

11  East  44th 
Street _ 

Visit  the  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  Booth 
in  the  Astor  Gallery 

A  traditional  Convention  meeting  place.  Pick  up  on 
extra  copy  of  the  Pre-Convention  Number  or  avail 
yourself  of  secretarial  service  cmd  telephones. 
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Barre  (Vt.)  Times 


Baton  Rouge  (Iji.)  State-Times  A  Advocate, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  ..... 


Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 


Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Jourml  ... 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  . 


Bethehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  . . 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  . 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post -Herald  A  News 


Bhbee  (Arlz.)  Review 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  . 


Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  . 

Blackwell  (Okla.)  Joiirtuil-Trlhune 
Bloomington  (HI.)  Pantagraph  ... 


Borton  (Ma.ss.)  Herald  and  Traveler 


Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald 


Brldgetoo  (N.  J.)  News 


Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  . 

Brockton  (UaM.)  Enterprise-Times 
Brooklyn  (N.  T.)  Dally  . 


Brostnwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin  . 
Brusb-Uoorr  Newspapers,  Ine. 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier -Express  ... 


Buffalo  (N.  T.)  News  . . 

Burbank  (Calif.)  Review  . . 

Burlington  (N.  C.)  Tlmes-News 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  . 


..Jolm  T.  Schofield  . Blltmore 

Bdwha  J.  Schofield  . Blltmore 

...Murray  C.  Hotchkiss  .....„~..Waldorf-Astoru 

...Cburles  L.  Fuller  . Waldorf-Astoria 

...Albert  Klass  . ™J4J7  Surf  Are.. 

Brooklyn 

Earl  Foreman  . .  "  " 

...C.  C.  Woodson  . Barclay 

...Thomas  8.  Brush  . 65  Eart  76tb  8t. 

William  1.  Hershey  . Ambassador 

J.  D.  RarMan  . Ambasndor 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey  . Drake 

William  H.  Vodrey.  Jr . Ambassador 

G.  Gordon  Strong  . . .  Waldorf -Astoria 

...William  J.  Coiners,  III  . St.  Regis 

Howard  W.  (Mother  . St.  Regis 

A.  Gordon  Bennett  . St.  Regis 

Frank  J.  Butler  . St.  Regis 

Harold  Rosenfleld  . St.  Regis 

Thomas  Schaeffer  . St.  Regis 

Jaaies  F.  Clement  . . St.  Regis 

...Edward  H.  Butler  . Kelly-Smith  Co.. 

Graybar  Bldg. 

Warren  L.  Taylor  . . Barclay 

....Staley  A.  Cook  . Lexington 

David  W.  Howe  - _ Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Warren  McClure  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  . Mrs.  Harold  A.  Stretch  . Ambassador 

Harold  A.  Stretch.  Jr . Ambassador 

William  A.  Stretch  . . Amhassador 

Jane  A.  Streteta  . Ambassador 

Neal  E.  Dyer  . Amhassador 

Maurice  L.  Platt  . ^..Ambassador 

Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger  . John  J.  Waterbury  . King  Edward 

A.  C.  Waterbury  . King  Edward 

Canton  (0.)  Repository  . Chester  G.  Linham  . Barclay 

Carson  (Mty  (Nev.)  Appeal  . Neal  Van  Sooy  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Mall  . Howard  E.  Silhersteln  . „B11tmore 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  . J.  F.  Hladky.  Jr . Barclay 

Central  Newspapers.  Ine . Willard  C.  Worcester  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Centralis  (HI.)  Sentinel  . . . Verne  E.  Joy  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

WlllUm  Joy  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Champaign-Urbana  (HI.)  Courier  . Byron  C.  Vedder  . Barclay 

fharleston  (W.  Vs.)  Gwtte  . Robert  L.  Smith  . St.  Moritz 

Mrs.  Mary  Chilton  Chapman.St.  Moritz 

Frank  A.  Knight  . BarhIzon-PIaza 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chilton  Murray  Barhizon-Plaza 

John  L.  Himt  . Shelton 

W.  E.  Chilton.  Ill  . e/o  Mrs.  W.  H. 

VanSIyke.  164 
East  72nd  St. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  . . Harry  A.  Allen  . Barclay 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  . . . . Thomas  L.  Robinson  . Barclay 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Robinson  ..Barclay 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  . . James  L.  Knight  . Waldorf  Towers 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mall  . . . F.  M.  iltaunton  . Barclay 

Chattanooga  (Tcnn.)  News-Free  Press  and 

Times  . Roy  McDonald  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Roy  McDonald  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Everett  Allen  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Everett  Allen  . Waldorf-Astoria 

(Tiarles  Mcl>.  Puckette  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Cfiarles  McD.  Pucketfe..Waldorf-A8torla 

(Tielsea  (Ma.ss.)  Record  . Herbert  D.  Hancock  . Taft 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times  . Hi«h  Wagnon  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Nicholas  M.  Fellman  . Shelton 

(Tiauneey  Banes  . Taft 

Edward  O’Connor  . Shelton 

Bud  Magnin  . Hhelton 

Chicago  (HI.)  News  . John  8.  Knight  . . .Waldorf-Astoria 


(Yileagn  (HI.)  Tribune  . 

. . .Waldorf-AstorU 

W.  D.  Maxwell  _ 

A.  M.  Kennedy  . Plaza 

F.  J.  Bvington,  Jr.  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  W.  Park  . Waldorf-AstorU 

(Continued  on  page  152) _ 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 
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GUctc<  (Ill-)  Suo-Tlmes  . Marshall  Field,  Jr . .Waldorf-Astoria 

Russ  Stewart  . Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  T.  Knott  . Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  L.  Spear  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hy  Shannon  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Baker  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lawrence  Fanning  . 

CUekasha  (Okla.)  Express  . Dare  Vandlvler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Dave  Vandirler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

(adlllcothe  (0.)  Gasette  . W.  E.  Beeler  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Post  . F.  W.  Gtesel  . Lexington 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Tlmes-Star  . Lloyd  B.  Taft  . Ambassador 

David  S.  Ingalls  . . . . 

Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress  . W.  K.  Ulerlch  . Barclay 

Claburne  (Tex.)  Tlmes-Bevlew  . Wm.  Rawland  . Barclay 

Mrs.  Wm.  Rawland  . Barclay 

Gereland  (0.)  News  . Charles  F.  McCahill  . St.  Regis 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard  . St.  Regis 

Herman  L.  Vail  . Weylin 

Cleveland  (0.)  Press  . George  E.  Carter  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer  . Guerdon  S.  Holden  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Herman  L.  Vail  . .Weylin 

I.  P.  Frelberger  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sterling  E.  Graham  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  A.  Van  Buren  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wright  Bryan  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Leon  A.  Link  . Roosevelt 

B.  A.  Collins  . Barclay 

W.  L.  Chorpenlng  . I^exlngton 

Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald  . John  H.  Notman  . Plaza 

Richard  J.  Schuster  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Celombla  (8.  C.)  State  and  Record  . J.  M.  Blalock  . Waldorf-Astoria 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  Creashaw  . Lexington 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  &  Ledger  . M.  R.  Ashworth  . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  E.  Page  . Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Columbus  (0.)  Ohio  State  Journal  . Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  Jr . Pierre 

Robert  W.  Irwin  . Pierre 

William  C.  Gilchrist  . Pierre 

Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  . A.  W.  Huckle  . Roosevelt 

Copley  Press,  Inc . James  8.  Copley  . Ambassador 

A.  W.  Shlpton  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch  . E.  W.  Mathews  . Statler 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Matthews  . Statler 

Cortland  (N.  T.)  Standard  . P.  L.  Gelbel  . Shelton 

Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  . Ora  L.  Taylor  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  H.  O’Brien  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Covington  (Ky.)  Kentucky  Post  . Charles  H.  Wlllenberg  . Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers,  230 
Park  Ave. 

Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News  . Robert  L.  Curry  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Danville  (Va.)  Register  &  Bee  . 

Cumberland  (Md.)  News  &  Times  . 

Balias  (Tex.)  News  . 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  . 

Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  . 


Danville  (HI.)  Commercial  News  . 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Times 


Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 
Decatur  (HI.)  Herald  &  Review  . 


Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune 


..Walter  L.  Grant  . Barclay 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Grant  . Barclay 

W.  Marian  Saunders  ....„„_..Barelay 

..John  J.  McMullen  . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  A.  Black  . Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  T.  Brust  . Waldorf-Astoria 

..E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  . 

H.  Ben  Decherd,  Jr . 

Joe  M.  Dealey  . 

James  M.  Moroney,  Jr .  . . . 

..John  W.  Runyon  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Albert  N.  Jackson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jas.  F.  Chambers.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

..Frank  8.  Stevens  . Shelton 

Richard  S.  Rice  . Shelton 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowlt*  . Shelton 

Stephen  A.  Collins  . Belmont  Plaza 

...Robert  J.  Burow  . Roosevelt 

,..H.  B.  Hook  . Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  D.  Adler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

...Herbert  M.  Davidson  . Shelton 

llppen  Davidson  . SlKlton 

...F.  M.  Lindsay  . Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  W.  Schaub  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  Lindsay  . Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  C.  Schaub  . Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  H.  Wire  . Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  C.  Vedder  . Waldorf-Astoria 

...Gardner  Cowles  . Pierre 

Luther  L.  Hill  . -Ambassador 

Kenneth  MacDonald  . Ambassador 

Vincent  Starzlnger  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  T.  Gormley  . Barclay 

Lou  Rich  . Biltmore 

Chas.  J.  Feldmann  . Biltmore 

David  Kruldenler,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 


Henry  P.  Martin  . 

Detroit 

(Mich.) 

H.  C.  Weldler  . 

George  Nelson  . 

Detroit 

(Mich.) 

Nevrs  . 

Dover  (Del.)  State  News  . 

Dutwqoe  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 


Max  J.  Gerstman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  H.  McKeown  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  Nelson  . Barclay 

•  Jack  Smyth  . Taft 

..P.  W.  Woodward  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Woodward  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Duluth  (Hlim.)  Herald  and  Nevrs-Tribune  ....B.  H.  Bidder,  Jr . Ridder-Johns.  Ine., 

41  East  50th  St. 

J.  R.  Van  Horn  .  “  " 

Eugene  McGuckln,  Jr .  ■'  ■' 

Gus  A.  Nordin  . . .  "  " 

Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-Neirs  . Rlcluu'd  P.  Cunningham  . c/o  Mrs.  Floreaei 

Richards,  Mc¬ 
Cann  Erlcksoe 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun  . Carl  C.  Council  . Barhizon  Plaza 

Steed  Rolliav  . Barbizon  Plaza 

E 

East  St.  Louis  (HI.)  Journal  . P.  H.  Wire  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express  . J.  L.  Stackhouse  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  P.  Wohlers  . Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  R.  Hamlen  . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  H.  Schmell  . Taft 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  &  Telegram  . M.  B.  Atkinson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Freeman  Von  Schrader . Waldorf-Astoria 

Bruce  J.  Nelson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News  . C.  Raymond  Long  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal  . Robert  C.  Crane  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Elizabeth  (!lty  (N.  C.)  Advance  . 0.  Norman  Benjamin  . Lexington 

David  R.  Dear  . Lexington 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  . John  P.  Dllle,  Jr.  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ellwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger  . W.  F.  Kegel  . Shelton 

M.  G.  Kegel  . Shelton 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Kegel  . Shelton 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  &  Star  Gazette  ..Frank  E.  Tripp  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  V.  Taft  . Barblzon-Plaza 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post  &  Times  . Dorrance  D.  Roderick  . Plaza 

Dorranre  D.  Ro<lerick.  Jr.  ..Plaza 
Bruce  M.  Barnard,  Jr . Plaza 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram  . Otto  B.  Schoepfle  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Russell  Stokley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  Ochs  . Lexington 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  . Alton  P.  Baker,  Jr . .  . . 

Evrin  M.  Baker  . . 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard  and  Times..  Don  O'Kane  - . - . Barclay 

F 

Pall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  . Edward  J.  Delaney  . Lexington 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  . . . Norman  D.  Black.  Jr . Drake 

William  C.  Lontz  . Drake 

H.  D.  Paulson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer  . Richard  M.  Lilly  . Chatham 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Lilly  . Chatham 

Findlay  (0.)  Republican-Courier  . R.  L.  Heminger  . Roosevelt 

Edwin  L.  Heminger  . Roosevelt 

Harold  H.  Heminger  . Roosevelt 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  . Michael  A.  Gorman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Florence  (S.  C.)  News  . Jack  O’Dowd  . Belmont-Plaza 

Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan  . Clyde  E.  Moffltt  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger  &  Chronicle  ..W.  8.  Merryman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  M.  Merryman  . —Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 

Hmes-Record  . Mrs.  R.  T.  Bentley.  Jr.  ^....Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  T.  Bentley.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  . James  R.  Fleming  . Ambassador 

V.  M.  Simmons  . Ambassador 

R.  0.  Inskeep  . Ambassador 

Miller  Ellingham  . Waldorf-Astorls 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-SentInel  . Helene  R.  Poelllnger  . Barclay 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  . Amon  G.  Carter  . Carlton  House 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr . Werre 

J.  M.  North  . Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  N.  Honea  . Ambassador 

Fostorla  (0.)  Review-Times  . Edmunds  M.  Hopkins  . Lexington 

V.  B.  Switzer  . Lexington 

Framingham  (Mass.)  News  . James  E.  MacPherson  . Prince  George 

Robert  0.  MacPherson  . Prince  George 

Freeport  (HI.)  Journal-Standard  . Donald  L.  Breed  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Galllpolls  (0.)  Tribune 


Gaimett  Newspapers 


Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday 


Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times  ... 


Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star 


. Robert  L.  Meyers  . c/o  Dear  Publl- 

cation  &  Radio, 
40  Journal  Sq., 
Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 

. Joseph  T.  Adams  . Barhizon  Plaza 

Lynn  N.  BItner  . Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  R.  Blanchard  . New  Weston 

Don  r.  Bridge  . Belmont  Plaza 

H.  W.  Cruirkshank  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Irving  H.  Fitch  . Roosevelt 

James  H.  Gorman  . Ia*xlngtnn 

Al  F.  Mahar  . Roosevelt 

Paul  Miller  . Ambassador 

H.  D.  Taylor  . New  Weston 

Cyril  Williams  . Roosevelt 

. Miss  Alicia  Patterson  . Newsday,  Garden 

City,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Ferguson  .  “  " 

Ernest  Levy  .  •'  " 

John  J.  Mullen  .  "  " 

Alan  Hathway  .  "  " 

Allan  Woods  . Belmont  Plaza 

. Jack  T.  Snyder  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  R.  Snyder  . Waldorf-Astoria 

. Ben  Atkins  . St.  Moritz 

Mrs.  Ben  Atkins  . St.  Moritz 

. George  B.  Williams  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Eva  Nixon  Williams  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  F.  Bertram  . Shelton 

. Carroll  W.  Parcher  . Waldorf-Astoria 

&  Times  ....Arthur  P.  Irving  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Roland  A.  Newton  . c/o  Kelly-Smith 

Co..  Graybar 
Bldg. 

{Continued  on  page  154) 
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II 


An  Invitation 

to  visit  the  Hoe  plant 


Celebrating  its  150th  anniversary,  HOE  will  hold  Open 
House  at  its  plant— both  daytime  and  evenings— during 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention. 

Publishers  and  other  newspaper  executives  are  in¬ 
vited  to  view  an  interesting  exhibit  depicting  the  progress 
in  the  construction  of  printing  equipment  in  America; 
go  through  the  faaory  and  observe  the  precision  methods 
involved  in  the  building  of  graphic  arts  equipment;  also 
see  a  Color-Convertible  press  in  actual  operation. 

A  HOE  representative  will  be  glad  to  arrange  to 
have  you  taken  to  the  plant  for  a  personal  conducted 
tour,  any  time  at  your  convenience,  if  you  will  call  at  the 
HOE  headquarters  in  the  Waldorf  or  telephone  to  the 
HOE  offices,  CYpress  2-2400,  extension  18. 


i&COJA/C. 


910  East  138tli  Straat  Naw  York  54,  N.Y. 
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Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  . Philip  8.  Weld  . . . . 

Anne  W.  Weld  . . . . 

Olorersville  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  Leader- 

Republican  . P.  H.  Waltamath  . .Taft 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Waltamath  . Taft 

B.  J.  Arnold  . Taft 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Arnold  . Taft 

W.  M.  Keisler  . Klnj  Edward 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Keisler  . Kins  Edward 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  . M.  M.  Oppegard  . Barclay 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  . Louts  A.  Weil.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Green  Bay  (Wls.)  Press-Gazette  . Joseph  Homer,  Jr . Biltmore 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  . H.  Irving  Jenks  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harold  Le  Vanway  . 

John  Broughan  . 

Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun  . E.  0.  Susong  . Algoniuin 

John  M.  Jones  . Algonquin 

Mrs.  John  M.  Jones  . Algonquin 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review  and  Tribune  . David  W.  Mack  . .^clay 

Greenville  (8.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont  . Charlie  Peace  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Charlie  Peace  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Kelly  SI.sk  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  J.  Kelly  Sisk  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  . Ells  Rietzel  . Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ted  Yudain  . Greenwich,  Conn. 


Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mall  . C.  Neill  Baylor  . Barclay 

J.  Garvin  Hager  . Barclay 

Joseph  M.  Harp  . Barclay 

Robert  A.  Lewis  . Barclay 

A.  Jay  Sehaff . Barclay 

William  P.  Lane.  Jr . Barclay 

Hamilton  (0.)  Journal-News  . Mrs.  Harry  B.  Gramm  . Roosevelt 

Harry  B.  Gramm  . Roosevelt 

H.  R.  Grosvenor  . Roosevelt 

Donald  E.  Stuckey  . Roosevelt 

Charles  E.  Brown  . Roosevelt 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  . .8t.  Clair  Balfour,  Jr . C^tham 

Thomas  E.  Nichols  . Chatham 

Ales  G.  Muir  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  . J.  8.  DeLaurier  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post  . E.  L.  Sparks  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun  . Hugh  B.  Hostetler  . Belmont  Plaza 

C.  Horner  Meredith  . Belmont  Plaza 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  . John  R.  Reitemeyer  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  Sudarsky  . Pierre 

Jerome  H.  O’Callaghan  . Barclay 

John  L.  Coughlin  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  . -David  R.  Daniel  . Ambassador 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom  . St.  Moritz 

Joseph  L.  Woods  . Belmont  Plaza 

Latliam  B.  Howard  . Belmont  Plaza 

John  R.  Callahan  . Beekman  Tower 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  . J.  Wesley  Russ  . Commodore 

William  H.  Heath  . Commodore 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and  Standard- 

Sentinel  . Frank  Walser  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  John  R.  Dershuck  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Henderson  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  . Henry  A.  Dennis  . Taft 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Dennis  . Taft 

HIbhing  (Minn.)  Tribune  . Paul  C.  Hitchcock  . Barclay 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  . R.  B.  Terry  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Holt  McPherson  . „„„«..-Barelay 

Mrs.  Holt  McPherson  . Barclay 

D.  A.  Rawley  . Barclay 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Rawley . Barclay 

Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mirror  . M.  M.  Donosky  . Ambassador 

Hilo  (Hawaii)  Trlhune-Herald  . Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington  ..Waldorf-Astoria 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trancrlpt-Telegram  . William  Dwight  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  M.  Healy  . Biltmore 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  8lar-Bullelln  . Riley  H.  Allen  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  . J.  H.  Butler  . Biltmore 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Butler  . Biltmore 

John  T.  Jones  . Mayfair  House 

Mrs.  John  T.  Jones  . Mayfair  House 

M.  J.  Butler  . Pierre 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Butler  . Pierre 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press  . Ray  L.  Powers  . Ambassador 

Mrs.  Ray  L.  Powers  . Ambassador 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  . W.  Howard  Baldwin  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Eugene  J.  Lemcoe  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Reglster-8tar  . Raymond  C.  Kennedy  . Belmont  Plaza 

Mrs.  Laura  H.  Kennedy  . Belmont  Plaza 

William  8.  Decker  Jr . Belmont  Plaza 

Huron  (8.  D.)  Huronite  &  Plainsman  . Robert  D.  Lusk  . Essex  House 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald  . John  P.  Harris  . 8avoy  Plaza 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  & 

Advertiser  . Col.  J.  H.  Long  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Walker  Is)ng  . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  D.  Birke  . Barclay 

Edward  H.  Long  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  . Jack  Langhome  . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Henry  P.  Johnston  . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard -Times  ..Dan  B.  Gaylord  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News  . Hilton  U.  Brown  . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  A.  Dyer.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  B.  Lord  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  Grimes  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Willard  C.  Worcester . Waldorf-Astoria 

Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Iowan  . Fred  M.  Pownall  _ Waldorf-Astoria 

Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe  . Llnwood  I.  Noyes  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Geraldine  H.  Noyes  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  . L.  8.  Pickering  . JShelton 

William  J.  Waters  . _..Taft 


Jackson  (MLss.)  Clarion  Ledger  &  News  ....R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.  Waldorf- Astoria 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Times-Unlon  . Robert  Millar  . Barclay 

Jactsonville  (III.)  Courier  &  Journal  .. — . W.  A.  Fay  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Fay  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press  . Theodore  Newbouse  . 630  Park  Are. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-JounuU  . J.  R.  Nelson  . Taft 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  . Carl  A.  Jones  .  . . . 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones  . . 

T.  W.  Atkins  . . . . . 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Atkins  . . . 

Joliet  (HI.)  Herald-News  . John  F.  Lux  . . Waldorf- Astoria 

Junction  City  (Kan.)  Union  . John  D.  Montgomery  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery  ^Waldorf-Astoria 


Kane  (Pa.)  Republican  . 0.  Scott  Smith  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kankakee  (HI.)  Journal  . Burrell  Small  . St.  Regis 

Len  H.  Small  . . St.  Regis 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan  . W.  A.  Bailey  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  . . . Roy  A.  Roberts  . .Ambassador 

Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt  . Ambasndor 

Emil  A.  Sees  . Ambassador 

Duke  Shoop  . Ambassador 

Kenosha  (Wls.)  News  . Ralph  S.  Kingsley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  J.  Peters  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier  . E.  F.  Anson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman  . Harry  du  Bois  Frey  . Shelton 

Louis  R.  Netter  . .Shelton 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press . H.  Galt  Braxton  . Lexington 

Albert  M.  Stroud  . Lexington 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  . Guy  L.  Smith  . Ambassador 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr . Roosevelt 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  . . . Loye  W.  Miller  . .Waldorf-Astoria 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  . Dick  Blacklldge  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Laconia  (.N.  H.)  Citizen  . Alma  Gallagher  . Waldorf-Astoria 

La  Crosse  (Wls.)  Tribune  . W.  T.  Burgess  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier  . Louis  A.  Well,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Lancaster  Newspapers  . J.  F.  Stelnman  . Drake 

J.  H.  Stelnman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter  . Belmont  Plaza 

J.  T.  Barber  . Belmont  Plau 

Earl  E.  Keyser  . Belmont  Plau 

C.  L.  Fountain  . Taft 


Leominster  (Mass.)  Enterprise 


Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  &  Leader 


Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat 


....Frederick  C.  Miller 

....«WiIdorf-Astorl* 

....Thos.  M.  Gibbons  . 

. Plaza 

....A.  L.  Alford  . 

Walter  W  White 

....K.  A.  Engel  . 

....J.  N.  Helskell 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.  .. 
. Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  Jr.  .. 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

Plan 

. Plaza 

. Plan 

Mrs.  Peter  Corson  . 

Wm.  J.  Kemble  . 

Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Kemble  . 

. Walter  J.  Blackburn  . 

. Plaza 

. Plaza 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  &  Press 

Telegram  . Herman  H.  Bidder  . Barclay 

8.  C.  Cameron  . Barclay 

L.  A.  Collins.  Jr . Barclay 

H.  M.  Hines  . St.  Moritz 

C.  E.  Phillips  . Plau 

Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record  . Edwin  D.  DeWltt  . Long  Branch.  N.J. 

Louis  H.  Farb  . liong  Branch.  N.  J. 

Lorain  (0.)  Journal  . Harry  R.  Horvltz  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  . Virgil  Pinkley  . Barclay 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  . Norman  Chandler  . Pierre 

Philip  Chandler  . Pierre 

Otis  Chandler  . Pierre 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss  . . Pierre 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  &  Times  ....Barry  Bingham  . St.  RegLs 

Mark  F.  Ethridge  . Barclay 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr . Barclay 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  &  Advance  ....„ . Carter  Glass.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Clydet  L.  White  . Roger  Smith 

Lynn  (Ma.ss.)  Item  . Ernest  W.  Lawson  . . Waldorf-Astoria 


McKeesport  (Pa.)  News  . W.  D.  Mansfield,  Jr . Amba.ssador 

Douglas  M.  Farley  . Ambassador 

Mary  Hunter  Mansfield  . Ambassador 

Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record- American  . T.  L.  Stevenson  . .  . . - 

Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Times  . H.  Richmond  Campbell  . Mamaroneek,  N.  T. 

Fred  W.  Greenwood,  Jr.  ....Mamaroneek,  N.  T. 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald  . Thomas  Ferguson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Walter  Ferguson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mansfield  (0.)  News-Journal  . Harry  R.  Horvlti  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Marion  (0.)  Star  . . . Smith  H.  Witter  . Barclay 

Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times  . Clyde  B.  Emert  _ _ Park  Sheraton 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  . Lee  P.  Loomis  . „........WaIdorf-AstorU 

Meadvllle  (Pa)  Tribune-Republican  . Edward  I.  Bates  . _„Belmont  Plan 

Robert  S.  Bates  . Belmont  Plan 

(Continued  on  page  1S5) 
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Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  &  Times  ..E.  K.  Gaylord  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  L.  Gaylord  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  H.  Spahn  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Olean  (N.  T.)  Times  Herald  . E.  B.  Fitzpatrick  . Belmont-Plaza 

Grey  Fitzpatrick  . Belmont-Plaza 

Olney  (Ill.)  Mall  . Allen  Yount  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald  . Lyle  A.  Johnson  . c/o  Omara  & 

Ormsbce,  4  2  0 
Lexington  Ave. 

Joseph  L.  Naar  . Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Fred  J.  Tlttel  . Ossining,  N.  Y, 

Douglas  R.  Wlldey  . Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  T.  Leighton  . Belmont  Plaza 

Thomas  A.  Cloutier  . Belmont  Plaza 

R.  W.  Southam  . Chatham 

Lawrence  W.  Hager  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Evans  Campbell  . Waldorf-Astoria 


Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Register 


Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times  . 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  . 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  &  Inquirer 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press  . 


Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  . R.  L.  Spangler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Spangler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  . Harry  B.  Haines  . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Edward  B.  Haines  . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn . Theodore  A.  Serrill  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Serrill  ....Waldorf-Astoria 

G.  Richard  Dew  . Chatham 

Mrs.  G.  Richard  Dew  . Chatham 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.  )  News  . John  J.  McDonnell  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  W.  Barnhart  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  G.  Alexander  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index  . George  H.  Lewis  Jr . Barclay 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  . Walter  H.  Annenerg  . Sherry-Netherland 

George  M.  Nell  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gordon  F.  Chelf  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Stewart  Hooker  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  M.  Warner  . Plaza 

A.  Henry  Tolley  . Shelton 

Paul  H.  Burgdorf  . Commodore 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News  . Lee  Ellmaker  Jr . Plaza 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona-Republic  and 

Gazette  . Oliver  King  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Randall  Barton  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Randall  Barton  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Forrest  Whitney  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Forrest  Whitney  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hobart  Franks  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Hobart  Franks  . Waldorf-Astoria 

PhoenlxvHle  (Pa.)  Republican  . Joseph  P.  Ujobal  . Plymouth 

Pittsburgh  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch  and 

Independent  . Mrs.  Ted  Bishop  . Barclay 

Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun  . F.  W.  Brinkerhoff  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  . William  Block  . Ambassador 

Mrs.  William  Block  . Ambassador 

James  F.  O’Cormor  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  James  F.  O’Connor  ....Waldorf-Astoria 

Herbert  G.  Wyman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Wyman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  Ijimpee  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  . Frank  G.  Morrison  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Harold  Mintun  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  . Chauncey  F.  Stout  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Harvey  L.  Benner  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

(>rald  L.  Schmechel  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Paul  E.  Smith  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Clive  W,  Gilbert  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News  . Clyde  E.  Muchmore  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  . Harold  A.  Fitzgerald  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  II  ..,.Waldorf-Astoria 

Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item  . Maurice  A.  Dougherty  . Port  Chester,  N.  Y’. 

John  B.  Shells  .  " 

William  J.  Bassett  .  "  “ 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  . F.  Granger  Well  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette  . Fred  D.  Salmon,  Jr . Belmont  Piixu 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  . M.  J.  Frey  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal  . Wm.  W.  Knight  . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  E.  Gibbons  . .Lexington 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star  . Richard  F.  Wood  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Wood  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Norman  E.  Hamilton  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Norman  E.  Hamilton  ..Waldorf-Astoria 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  . William  M.  Hlester  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Shandy  Hill  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker  . Clifford  J.  Nuhn  . Belmont  Plaza 

Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt  . Belmont  Plaza 

Publishers'  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc. 

N'^rnrk  . David  J.  Winkworth  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit  . P.  L.  Smith  . Barclay 

S.  S.  Smith  . Barclay 

Ira  D.  Shaw  . Barclay 


Ouincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  . 


Racine  (Wls.)  Journal-Times  . 

Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal  . 

Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  Breeze  . 

Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  . 

Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  and  Nevada  State 

Journal  . 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent  . 


Q 

.G.  Prescott  Low  . Roger  Smith 

C.  M.  Snyder  . Belmont  Plaza 

..A.  0.  Lindsay  . Waldorf-Astoria 

R 

•Harry  R.  LePoldevln  . Savoy  Plaza 

J.  D.  McMurray  . Barclay 

..Warren  E.  Morrell  . Waldoif-Astoria 

..P.  S.  Haynes  . Waldorf-Astoria 

..R.  L.  Spangler  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Spangler  . Waldorf-Astoria 


.Joseph  F.  McDonald  . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Leo  E.  Owens  . Pierre 

Warren  Brown,  Jr . Pierre 


Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dispatch  and  News 


Leader  . 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World  News  . 

...D.  Tennant  Bryan  . 

...M.  W.  Armistead.  Ill 

....St.  Regis 

....Waldorf-AstorU 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  . 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Rockford  (III.)  Star  &  Register-Republic  . 

....E.  Kenneth  Todd  . 

William  K.  Todd  . 

....Pierre 

Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald  . 

Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket  . 

Mrs.  Talbot  Patrick  . 

...D.  G.  Richardson  . 

.... Waldorf-AstorU 
. Waldorf-AstorU 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  . 

....Lynn  S.  Miller  . 

S 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  . H.  P.  Walls  . Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press  ....A.  V.  Burrowes  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

D.  R.  Bradley  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  D.  Bradley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  . C.  A.  Weis  . . . Barclay 

Wilson  Condlct  . Barclay 

Edwin  Evers  . Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  Hoffsten  . Barclay 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatcb  . Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr . St.  Regis 

Charles  J.  Hentschell  . Ambassador 

A1  Offer  . Lexington 

Munro  Roberts  . Barclay 

Arch  R.  King  . Lexington 

Stuart  M.  Chambers  . Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 

Press  . Harold  Shugard  . St.  Moritz 

Daniel  H.  Ridder  . 555  Park  Avenue 

Herb  Lewis  . St.  Moritz 

K.  Schaffer  . Weylln 

John  Lewis  . Taft 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  . Loyal  Phillips  . LexRigton 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  limes  . Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Joumal  . Geo.  M.  Dingham  . Canadian  Club 

Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  P.  Ray  .  " 

Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian  . Paul  H.  Caswell  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal  . Bernard  Mainwaring  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian  . Paul  H.  Caswell  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Salisbury  (Md.)‘  Times  . Edwin  F.  Hearne  . Barclay 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  . J.  F.  Hurley  . Barclay 

J.  F.  Hurley,  III  . Barclay 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 

Deseret  News  . J.  F.  Fitzpatrick  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  and  Standard- 

Times  . Edward  H.  Harte  . Ambassador 

Houston  Harte  . Ambassador 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News  . Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Antonia  (Tex.)  Light  . Col.  B.  J.  Horner  . Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  &  Telegram  ....James  A.  Guthrie  . Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune  . William  Shea  . Barclay 

Alex  De  Bakesy  . Barclay 

E.  Robert  Anderson  . Barclay 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  . George  T.  Cameron  . Sherry-Netherland 

Charles  Thlerlot  . Amba.ssador 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  &  News  . Henry  C.  Page  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kenneth  S.  Conn  . Waldorf-AstorU 

Joseph  B.  Ridder  . 960  Fifth  Arena 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-TribuneHarry  Green  . Barclay 

San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot  . Bynner  Martin  . Barclay 

San  Rafael  (Calif)  Independent-Journal  ....Roy  A.  Brown  . Barclay 

Mrs.  Roy  A.  Brown  . Barclay 

Santa  Barliara  (Calif.)  News-Press  . Thomas  M.  Storke  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  A.  Storke  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  . . . J.  D.  Funk  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat  . Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley  . Barclay 

Evert  Person  . Barclay 

Dan  Bowerman  . Barclay 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and  JournalDavid  B.  Lindsay  . Park  Lane 

David  B.  Llnsay,  Jr . „.Sherry-Netherlaiid 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian  . Frank  T.  McCue  . St.  Moritz 

Sault  Ste  Marie  (Mich.)  News  . George  A.  Osborn  .  . . 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press  . Jack  J.  Cubbedge  ............Waldorf-AstorU 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  . John  W.  Eddy  . Lexington 

David  C.  Hume  . St.  Mortti 

John  E.  N.  Hume  Jr . Blltmore 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  . Andrew  P.  Kellogg  . Engineers’  Club 

32  West  40th 


Scranton 

(Pa.)  Times  . 

...Edward  J.  Lynett  . 

Waldorf-AstorU 

Waldorf-AstorU 

Scranton 

(Pa.)  Tribune  and  Serantonlan  . 

Humphrey  E.  Bradley  . 

E.  J.  Gerrlty  . 

Waldorf-AstorU 

."Waldorf-AstorU 

Herman  8.  Goodman  . 

Richard  Uttle.  Ill  . 

Col.  A.  3.  Ginsburgh  . 

...Chatham 

....Chatham 

...Chatham 

Seattle 

(Wash.)  Times  . 

....W,  K.  Blethen  . . 

H  H  Tiihlll . 

....K.  U.  Lore  . 

....Taft 

Sharon 

(Pa.)  Herald  . 

....A.  W.  McDowell  . 

....Waldorf-AstorU 

Sheboygan  (Wls.)  Press  . 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star  . 

....A.  Matt  Werner  . 

Mrs.  A.  Matt  Werner  .... 

....Henry  L.  Weathers  . 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Weathers 
Ned  N.  Smith  . 

....Waldorf-AstorU 

....Waldorf-AstorU 

....Lexington 

....Lexington 

Mrs  Ned  N.  Smith  . 

....Lexington 

(Continued  on  page  157) 
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MBtf  (If*-)  Dfmocral  . Frank  W.  Mayborn  . Pierre 

annport  (La.)  Times  . W.  H.  Branson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  Ewing,  Jr . Ambassador 

you  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  . Fred  C.  Cbrlstopbersan  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  ChristophersonWaldorf-Astoria 

joaeiset  (Pa.)  American  . Henry  Baker  Reiley  . Astor 

Jos.  W.  Stumpp  . Astor 

gooUi  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  . Franklin  D.  S^urz  . „..Waldorf-AstorU 

jggtbbridge  (Mass.)  News  . V.  V.  McNitt  . 60  East  42nd  St. 

ggddel  Newspapers  Inc . Frank  C.  Clougb  . Rooserelt 

Airiiwfield  (III.)  Ill.  State  Journal  &  Reg...A.  W.  Shipton  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Emil  Smith  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

V.  V.  Dallman  . Waldorf-Astoria 

ggriagfleld  (Mass.)  Union  and  News  . ....Cbarles  R.  Meyrlek  . Rooserelt 

Sidney  R.  Cook  . . Rooserelt 

gprli^leld  (Mo.)  News,  Leader  &  Press  ....Areb  A.  Watson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

sarlHfield  (0.)  News  and  Sun  . Ed^  L.  Morris  . Barclay 

Earl  C.  Merldeth  . Barclay 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  Jr . Barclay 

gUnford  (Conn.)  Adrocate  . Kingsley  Gillespie  . e/o  Julius  Mathews 

Special  Agency 
400  Madison  Are. 

E.  W.  Davis  .  "  “ 

E.  R.  McCullough  . “  '* 

James  H.  Wilson  .  “  “ 

Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record  . Merle  C.  Ostrom  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jas.  H.  Ottaway  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lyndon  R.  Boyd  . Waldorf-Astoria 

SoDbury  (Pa.)  Item  . William  L.  Dewart  . St.  George 

Brooklyn 

Ssperlor  (Wls.)  Telegram  . Morgan  Murphy  . Plaza 

tgiau  (Nora  Scotia)  Post-Record  . Roy  D.  Duchemin  . Ambassador 

Srieuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  . Richard  H.  Amberg  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  H.  Keller  . Barclay 

T 

Tieoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune  it  Ledger  ....George  F.  Russell  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  II  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Tinpa  (Fla.)  Tribune  . . John  C.  Council  . ^..Waldorf-Astoria 

larrHown  (N.  Y.)  News  . William  J.  Cannon  _ ,„„....Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Aloys  A.  Robert  . . Tarr^own,  N.  Y. 

Robert  M.  Austin  . . . Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

lenple  (Tez.)  Telegram  . Frank  W.  Wayborn  . Herre 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Wayborn  ....Pierre 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  k  Star  . Louis  F.  Kelfer  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune  . . . Frederick  I.  Massenglll,  Jr...SaToy-Plaza 

Mrs.  Frederick  I.  Massenglll,  Jr.Saeoy-Plaza 

Teiarkana  (Ark.)  Gazette  and  News  . C.  E.  Palmer  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Toledo  (0.)  Blade  and  Times  . L.  F.  Newmyer  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Newmyer  „....„..Waldorf-Astarla 

Amos  W.  Harnlsh  _ _»Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Amos  W.  Hamish  _ _ Waldorf-Astoria 

m  Doiuld  Wiley  . . . . Waldorf-Astoria 

V"  Mrs.  Donald  Wiley  - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  . Owear  3.  Stauffer  _ _ Waldorf-Astoria 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  . H.  3.  Blake  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Tomto  (Ontario)  Star  . Alexander  Stark  . Savoy-Plaza 

Mrs.  Alexander  Stark  . Savoy-Plaza 

W.  J.  Campbell  . Chatham 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Campbell  . Chatham 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register  . Edwin  M.  Stone  . Taft 

W’alter  0.  Gis.selbrecht  «....Taft 

Towanda  (Pa.)  Review  . David  M.  Turner  . Lexington 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  - . _Thomas  L.  Kemey  . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  Kemey,  Jr . Plaza 

John  E.  Kemey  . Plaza 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian  . Edmund  Goodrich  . «....Waldorf-Astorla 

Rose  M.  Goodrich  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  . Frank  L.  York  . . . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Arthur  Viger  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  k  Tribune  . R.  L.  Jones,  Jr.  . . ^Waldorf-Astoria 

Rex  A.  Justus  _ _ Waldorf-Astoria 

N.  a.  Henthome  . Pierre 

Jenkin  L.  Jones  . Belmont  Plaza 

M.  P.  McGill  . Barclay 

L.  W.  McFeteiidge  . Ambassador 

U 

Cnlan  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  . . William  Rubel  . . .  . . . 

James  J.  McMahon  . . 

L.  J.  Whltford  . . . 

I'tka  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press  ....J.  David  Hogue  . St.  Moritz 

George  C.  Wertz  . Lexington 

V 

Vancouver  (British  Columbia)  Sun  . Samuel  P.  Cromle  . Pierre 

Victoria  (British  Col.)  Colordst  k  Times  ...J.  Stuart  Keate  . Biltmore 

Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times-Joumal  . A.  M.  Bass  . Waldorf-Astoria 

W 

Vsltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune  . . A.  T.  Skakle  . Biltmore 


Warren  (0.)  Tribune-Chronicle  . Mrs.  Griswold  (Helen  Hart) 

Hurlbert  . Waldorf-.Astorla 

m  1.1  .  o  »  Joseph  C.  Wells  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post-Times  Herald  . PhUlp  L.  Graham  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  W*.  Sweeterman  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Donald  M.  Bernard  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jack  .M.  B.  Sacks  . . Barclay 

Charles  C.  Boysen  . .  . . - 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter  ....Jama  S.  Lyon  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American.. William  J.  Pape  . . ’"'Ambassador 

William  B.  Pape  .......!...y....Barelay 

Jas.  H.  Darcey  . . 

R.  J.  Fanning  . . New  Weston 

Wm.  Vosburg  . . New  Waton 

.  „  Kenneth  Carta  _ ’.’".[Belmont  Plaza 

Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  . F.  Wad  Just  ..  .  Barclay 

Wausau  (Wls.)  Record-Herald  . J.  C.  Sturtevant  . . . Pierre 

Waynaboro  (Pa.)  Record-Herald  . Paul  F.  Chalfant  _  Waldorf-Astoria 

„  .  u  ,  „  W.  H.  Sbryock  . . „ Waldorf-Astoria 

Westchater  County  Publishers,  Inc.  . . Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr.  „....Whlte  Plains.  N.  T. 

Wllllaffl  L.  Fanning  h....».  W'hlte  Plains,  N.  Y, 

Wallace  Odell  . . White  Plains,  N.  T. 

George  W.  Helm,  Jr.  . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  W.  Robertson  . . White  Plains,  N.  t. 

Anthony  H.  Frands  ...........White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Charla  H.  Griffin  „  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Edward  J.  Hugba  _ White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly  . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  E.  Lovu  ....... _ White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Dyka  . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  B.  (laetz  . . [White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Rudyard  M.  Hofmann  . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

V  V  o  Charla  Frederlekson  . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun  . Wilfred  B.  Utta  _ Biltmore 

Mra.  Wilfred  B.  Utter  . Biltmore 

Charla  W.  Utta  . . Shelton 

.  „  ,  „  L  Mrs-  Charla  W.  Utter  . Shelton 

W^  Palm  Beach  (m)  (P.B.)  Post-Tlma..Mr8.  John  H.  Perry,  Jr . St.  Regis 

Whaling  (W.\a.)  News-Register  k  Intel).  ..Austin  V.  Wood  . Amba^dor 

John  R.  Williams  . Ambassador 

nn...  n,  .  i^“i*  P-  Commltte  . Ambassador 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch  . Benjamin  H.  Carol!  . White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

T.  Eugene  Duffy  . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Hary  Donsky  . . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Jama  F.  Gressler  . . . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

„  H.  Graham  Hubbel.  Jr . White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  . Marallus  M.  Murdock  . Waldorf-Astoria 

WlchlU  Falls  (Tex.)  Tima  k  Record  News..Rha  Howard  . Waldorf-AstorU 

Wilka-Bare  (Pa.)  Bee.  &  Tlma-Leader-News.Harison  H.  Smith  . . . Rltz  Tower 

A.  DeWitt  Smith  . . . Barclay 

Carolyn  0.  Hourlgan  . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  A.  Hourlgan.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  W.  Johnson  . St.  Moritz 

Joseph  T.  Murphy  . . Taft 

Hugh  X.  Jona  . Taft 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette-Bulletin  and  Sun.E.  M.  Cae  . Koosaelt 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  . Gilbert  E.  Whlteley  . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Robert  Lamade  - _ - . Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  J.  Lamade,  Jr.  _ Waldorf-Astoria 

Dletrick  Lamade  II  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ralph  R.  Craiuner  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  . -....Harold  C.  Berg  . Dixie 

Albert  Ingram  . Roosevelt 

Frederick  Walter  ....- . Roosevelt 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and  News  - . Rye  B.  Page  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Windsor  (Ontario)  Star  . Hugh  A.  Grayblel  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  A.  Grayblel  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen  . . — _ —Theodore  Valll  . Prince  George 

Woburn  (Mass.)  Times  . James  D.  Haggerty,  Jr.  ...-.Sutton 

Paul  L.  Haggerty  - . 

John  H.  Gaffney  -....— .  . . - 

William  0.  Shaughnessy  -....  . . . 

Woonsocket  (B.  I.)  Call  . Buell  W.  Hudson  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss  Nancy  E.  Hudson  . 53  Washington 

Square  South 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette  ....George  F.  Booth  . -.-.-.Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  M.  Booth  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  C.  Steele  . Waldorf-AstorU 

Frank  R.  Twlss  - . Waldorf-AstorU 

John  C.  Dye  - . Waldorf-AstorU 


Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman  . Frank  S.  Baker  - _ - . —Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Oxle  Reiehler  . - . -Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  B.  Jones  - . Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  P.  Sprague  . Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Seely  . Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  . Philip  H.  Young  . Roosevelt 

H.  Danner  ChronLster  . Roosevelt 

Youngstown  (0.)  Vbidlcator  . WillUm  F.  Maag,  Jr . Waldorf-AstorU 

William  J.  Brown  . Waldorf-AstorU 


Convention  List  of  Allied  Companies  and  Services 


ABITIBI  SALES  CO  LTD.  AND  ABITIBI 
SERVICE  INC. 

Waldorf-AstorU 

J.  Elliot  Cottrelle  0.  B.  Hattersley 
A.  P.  Jewett  F.  T.  Howland 

H.  L.  Bowman  Fred  Mundinger 

Peter  T.  Reynolds 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 


ALCO-GRAVURE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-AstorU 

J.  B.  Fisher  L.  B.  Schwab 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

Harry  L.  WlllUmson  George  C.  Boucher 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOl'NDERS  INC. 

Arne  Amesen 


lowph  Clchettl  Joseph  Kaplan 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1955 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY-PUCK  THE 
COMIC  WEEKLY 
Waldorf-AstorU 

Robert  D.  Levitt  Thor  M.  Smith 
H.  James  Gediman  Robert  P.  Davidson 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION  OP  NEW 
YORK— ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 
OF  OHIO 
Barclay  Hotel 

Frederick  D.  Murphy  Martin  J.  Waters 
C.  Philip  Barber  Martin  J.  Tieman 
George  B.  Sweeney 


ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS 
BELL  SYNDICATE 
CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FEATURES 
McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE 

WOMEN'S  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldorf-AstorU 

John  N.  Wheeler  John  Schell 

Ernest  Cunee  Henry  0.  Nimis 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli  Louis  P.  D1  Palma 
John  F.  C.  Bryce  John  Osenenko 

Kathleen  Caesar 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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HIW  TOBK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
fiMarf-AstorU 

inuet  Weeks  Paul  KelUm 

ub  Dema  Benjamin  Martin 

girold  Renneck  Robert  Gillespie 

KCTfSPAPEB  VALUATIONS 

A.  S.  Van  Bentbuysen 

fOLES  k  NELSON.  INC. 
get  C.  Chalmers  Gene  Smith 

1  B  Clancy  J.  J-  Strickland 

f  C.  Doran  H.  F.  Johnson 

p.  Monahan  E.  T.  Niles 

north  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
AaiANCE 

(gee  Associated  Newspapers) 

paADE  PUBLICATION.  INC. 

WiMorf-Astoria 

IgUtii  H.  Motley  J.  Gorkin 

N.  Boyd  Brodhead  E.  B.  Caldwell 

filter  I.  Tenney  E.  H.  Kimball 

HUtoo  P.  Rasmussen  Richard  W.  Winn 
Wallace  A.  Sprague 

WALTER  D.  PEEK.  INC.— HENNEPIN  PA¬ 
PER  COMPANY 
Anbsssador 

filter  D.  Peek  Samuel  Pruyn.  Jr. 

Walter  A.  Peek 

PERKINS- GOODWIN  CO. 

Ueyd  Schenck  Edward  McSweeney 

Louis  Calder,  Jr. 

POST-HALL  SYNDICATE  INC. 
lobert  M.  Hall  Joseph  McGrau 

C.  Glenn  Adeox  Gall  Smith 

In  Emertch  Helen  Staunton 

W.  Robert  Walton 

POWELL  RIVER  SALES  COMPANY 

Pirk  Lane 

PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORPORATION 
fildorl-Astorla 

R.  H.  Price  G.  E.  Brown 

E.  Collister  E.  D.  Powell 

C.  J.  Naylor 

rCBLISHERS  SYNDICATE 
.  fildorf-Astorla 

Hirold  H.  Anderson  Eugene  P.  Conley 
Arthur  S.  Rudd  Robert  0.  Cowles 

Philip  W.  Steltx  Frank  L.  Perley 

PUCK— THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 
(See  American  Weekly) 

RETORDAK  CORPORATION 
Prank  L.  Hilton.  Jr.  Russell  R.  Diehl 
Prank  N.  Gunderson  Grant  P.  Stetson 
Warren  A.  Cole 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Canadian  Club.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bruce  Horton  Henry  P.  Martin 

Klyoko  Tsuboi 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wataon  Dails  Hallit  JenUna 

WALTER  SCOTT  *  CO.  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Dadd  J.  Scott 
Walter  C.  Scott 
Carl  E.  Drange 
Charles  B.  Officer 
C.  U  Wyman 
P.  C.  Wllmerdlnc 
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STAR  COLOR  PRESS.  INC. 

Lexington 

0.  L.  Hersblser 

A.  W.  8TYPES  k  CO. 

Barclay 

Edd  E.  Rountree 

B.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

Frank  J.  Sullebarger  Arthur  Bamum 

TAPE  PRODUCTION  CORPORATION 
Belmont  Plaza 

Furman  0.  Ruff  George  R.  Reynolds 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  T.  Goetz  H.  R.  Dah! 

K.  A.  Syhester 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  C.  Sterling  Tom  Cathcart 
Euclid  Corington  Raymond  Gllleaudeau 

TINGUE.  BROWN  k  CO. 

John  W.  Foster,  Jr. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Chares  H.  Merbitz  Louis  W.  Goldberg 
Fred  J.  Manoll 

UNITED  FEAT:RB  SYNDICATE.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Laurence  Rutman  Frank  B.  Knapp 
Harry  Gllburt  Phil  V.  Bessey 

James  Hennessy  Bnyden  Underwood 
James  Freeman  James  P.  Patton 

Albert  Moody 

UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew  Gerald  J.  Rock 


Jack  Bisco 
Earl  J.  Johnson 
Leroy  Keller 
Joseph  L.  Jones 
Ross  Downing 
Harry  Ferguson 
Carl  B.  Molander 


Dale  M.  Johns 
Harry  Flory 
Pierre  A.  Miner 
W.  0.  Payette 
r.  H.  Allen 
L.  B.  MIekel 
John  L.  Sehon 


UNITED  PRESS  NEWSPICTURE8 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hugh  Baillie 
F.  H.  Bartholomew 
Mims  Thomason 
Frank  Tremaine 
Harold  Blumenfeld 
J.  Robert  Ellis 
Harry  Varlan 
R.  L.  Beard 
J.  J.  Callahan 
Bert  Masterson 


Jack  Bisco 
Leroy  Keller 
Carl  B.  Molander 
Pierre  A.  Miner 
G.  Ross  Downing 
Ted  Majeskl 
Salratore  J.  Aeeera 
Stanley  Whitaker 
Dale  M.  Johns 
Gerald  J.  Rock 


Donald  A.  Brown 
Edward  O.  Ahearn 
A.  W.  SUrk 
A.  Vincent  Weber 
Earl  B.  Britton 
John  B.  Frederlekson 


BEN  SHULBIAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

Ben  Shulman  Wesley  Dammes 

SOUTHERN  COLORPRINT  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

William  R.  Van  Buren  Mrs.  D.  R.  Bottom 
Robert  B.  Smith 

SPBUCE  PALLS  POWER  k  PAPER  CO. 
LTD. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  J.  Appert  D.  C.  Mather 

D.  J.  Sehalk 

STAMPS-CONHAM-WHITEHEAD.  INC. 
Laurence  A.  Whitehead  Wm.  I.  NlchoU 
Milton  B.  Conhaim  Les  Bergmann 


Fred  A.  McCabe 

UNITED  SOUND  *  SIGNAL  CO..  INC. 
Rooserelt 

John  J.  Wlsler  WillUm  W.  Kane 

C.  Vance  Graft 

WHITLOCK  k  COMPANY  INC. 

Barclay 

S.  T.  Macdonald  B.  L.  Johnson 

WOLF  AND  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  G.  Terry  Oscar  V.  Wallin 
George  Dorr  Wolf  Leslie  V.  Pettet 

WOMEN'S  NEWS  SERVICE 
(See  Associated  Newspapers) 

WOOD  FLONO  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Thornton  Hall  B.  A.  McAtee 

Nelson  Maynard  William  M.  Clark.  Jr. 

C.  A.  Puget 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
PORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 
John  J.  Shea 
I.  Tornberg 
P.  L.  Tnlllson 

D.  MeColley 
B.  A.  Rohm 
A.  J.  Blunson 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
Waldorf-Astorb 

R.  8.  Grable 


1st  Quarter 
Newsprint 
Use  Up  7% 

Newsprint  consumption  for 
March  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1955  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  438,895 
tons  of  newsprint  in  March 
1955  as  compared  with  400,311 
tons  in  March  1954  and  420,956 
tons  in  March  1953. 

This  was  a  9.6%  increase  over 
March  1954  and  a  4.3%  increase 
over  March  1953  with  four  Sun¬ 
days  each  in  March  1955  and 
1954  and  five  Sundays  in  March 
1953.  (E&P,  April  16,  page  12.) 

For  the  first  three  months 
of  1955  reporting  newspapers 
used  1,187,636  tons  of  news¬ 
print  as  compared  wnth  1,109,- 
010  tons  of  newsprint  in  1954 
and  1,118,766  tons  in  1953.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  7.1% 
over  the  first  three  months  of 
1954  and  an  increase  of  6.2% 
over  the  first  three  months  of 
1953. 

Stocks  Are  Low 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of 
March  1955  were  33  days  sup¬ 
ply,  lowest  since  May  1951,  for 
the  average  of  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  reporting  to  the  ANPA. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  5  days 
supply  compared  with  the  end 
of  February  1955.  There  were 
45  days  supply  at  the  end  of 
March  1954. 

The  total  estimated  news- 


monthly  high  of  539,129  tons 
and  shipments  to  512,033  tons. 

22%  Gain  in  U.  S.  Mills 
Through  the  end  of  March 
this  year  United  States  mills 
turned  out  350,957  tons  of  news¬ 
print  paper  which  was  63,812 
tons  or  22.2%  more  than  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1954  while 
output  in  Canada  of  1,509,237 
tons  also  was  59,677  tons  or 
4.1%  greater  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year, 
thus  the  continental  increase 
amounted  to  123,489  tons  or 
7.1%. 

North  American  manufactur¬ 
ers’  stocks  on  March  31  ag¬ 
gregated  199,498  tons  compared 
with  172,011  tons  on  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  month  and 
197,753  tons  at  the  end  of 
March  1954.  The  continental 
total  was  composed  of  7,617 
tons  and  191,881  tons  held  by 
United  States  and  Canadian 
mills  respectively  and  inven¬ 
tories  were  lower  than  a  year 
ago  by  1,069  tons  in  the  former 
instance  and  higher  by  2,814 
tons  in  the  latter. 

Demand  Is  Brisk 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  advised  the 
company’s  stockholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  April  14  that 
demand  for  newsprint  is  “ex¬ 
tremely  strong  from  every 
quarter.” 

“Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  5  or 
6%  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Buying 
of  Canadian  newsprint  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  Europe,  South  America 
and  Australasia  is  very  brisk,” 
he  reported. 


print  consumption  in  the  United 
Stotes  for  March  1955  was  677,-  ^089  Ships  Press 
493  tons,  compared  with  526,725  x"  w  *  ^ 
tons  for  March  1954.  This  in-  ^  ®  Japan  INewspaper 
eludes  all  kinds  of  uses  of  news¬ 
print.  For  the  first  three  months 
of  1955,  total  estimated  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  was  1,- 


Chicago 

The  first  newspaper  press 
shipped  to  Japan  since  the  war 
is  on  its  way  from  the  Goss 


MACHINERY  COR- 


A.  Vogel 
yi.  W.  Klho 
C.  8.  Caflrey 
C.  Tlefert 

B.  C.  Denning 
W.  A.  Silence 


562,679  tons  as  compared  with  printing  Press  Company  plant 
1,459,224  tons  for  the  same  pe-  the  Mainichi  Newspapers  in 

J*  j  , .  -  Tokyo.  It  is  a  two-unit  Head- 

Production  and  shipments  of  .^th  Tension  Plate  Lock- 

newspnnt  in  North  Amenca  yp  cylinders,  two  center  color 
during  March  1955  amounted  to  cyUnders,  a  double  angle  bar 


Visit  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Booth 

..  Registrations  received  too  late  to  classify: 

■nrett  (Wash.)  Herald  . Jtay  Scheldt  _ Waldort-Aatorla 

JsckMn  (Mba.)  State  Timet  . R.  E.  Dumat  Milner  - Waldorf-AttorU 

W.  T.  Patten  _ _ Waldorf-Artorla 

Lelaod  Speed  „„.««__.«.~Waldorf-Aitoria 

BDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1955 


664,585  tons  —  an  all  -  time 
monthly  record  —  and  to  637,- 
098  tons  respectively,  compared 
with  corresponding  totals  of 
615,399  tons  and  583,874  tons 
in  the  same  month  of  1954,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newsprint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau. 

Output  in  the  United  States 
was  125,456  tons  —  the  largest 
volume  in  any  month  since  May 
1928  —  and  shipments  were 
125,065  tons  while  Canadian  (in 


arrangement  and  a  double  de¬ 
livery  Unifiow  folder. 

The  Mainichi  Newspapers,  of 
which  Chikao  Honda  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Tara  Hirano  is  man¬ 
aging  director,  publish  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers, 
Mcnniehi  Shimbun,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  6,000,- 
000.  This  Japanese  language 
daily  has  separate  plants  in 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Na- 


cluding  Newfoundland)  produc  Koya  and  issues  20  morning 
tion  amounted  to  the  record  and  evening  editions. 
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Corlett — Goss 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

official  job  in  his  continued 
rise  to  the  top.  In  1934,  Goss 
established  a  British  operation, 
which  now  includes  sales  and 
service  offices  in  London  and  a 
plant  at  Preston,  England.  Mr. 
Corlett  first  visited  England  in 
1938,  after  he  had  been  elected 
vicepresident  and  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Bob  Corlett  was  in  a  Munich 
beer  garden  when  he  saw  Ger¬ 
man  troops  marching  into  Aus¬ 
tria,  prelude  to  World  War  II. 
During  the  last  war,  Goss  was 
engaged  in  making  armaments 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  only 
recently  completed  its  last 
naval  contract. 

He  became  trea.surer  in  1941 
and  a  year  later  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  becom¬ 
ing  president  and  treasurer  in 
December,  1942.  The  top  post 
at  Goss  hasn’t  changed  Bob 
Corlett’s  modest  and  unassum¬ 
ing  mannerism.  He  still  goes 
about  the  plant  in  his  shirt 
.sleeves  and  knows  the  names 
of  at  least  half  of  the  1,600 
employes.  He  is  greeted  as 
“Bob”  by  many  of  the  employes, 
including  those  in  the  shops. 

Uses  Informal  Approach 

Associates  describe  him  as 
being  “approachable”  by  anyone 
in  the  company.  When  he  calls 
on  the  phone,  he  says,  “This 
is  Bob.”  That  note  of  infonnal- 
ity  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  is  inclined  to  make  light  of 
his  success  as  an  able  execu¬ 
tive.  He  insists  that  he  was  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  when  opportunity  came 
his  way,  adding  that  he  “just 
got  the  breaks.” 

Mr.  Corlett  also  enjoys  a 
wide  acquaintance  throughout 
the  graphic  arts  industry.  He 
keeps  constantly  abreast  of  de¬ 
velopments  and  he  has  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
of  printing  equipment. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Corlett  at¬ 
tended  the  graphic  arts  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany, 
and  the  British  Industries  Fair, 
where  he  had  gone  to  look 
over  the  latest  in  foreign  press 
developments. 

Busy  in  England 

“There  was  very  little  in  the 
line  of  large  web  presses,”  he 
reported.  “There  were  a  few  ro¬ 
togravure  presses,  but  all 
single-width.  Most  of  the  pres¬ 
ses  exhibited  were  of  the  small¬ 
er  type.” 

The  design,  craftsmanship 
and  materials  of  German  ma¬ 
chinery  were  excellent,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Germans  are 
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"Today  I'm  walking  up  and  down  Madison  Avenue  with  this." 


underselling  Americans  and  are 
doing  a  hard  selling  job. 

Mr.  Corlett  found  the  Goss 
plant  at  Preston,  England 
busy  with  a  backlog  of  orders 
that  will  keep  the  company  go¬ 
ing  full  capacity  through  1958. 
Arrangements  were  made  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Preston  plant  by  50%.  The 
plant  produces  Headliners  and 
rotogravure  presses.  Most  Brit¬ 
ish  magazines  are  printed  on 
roto  presses.  The  largest  roto¬ 
gravure  press  installation  in 
the  world — Odhams-Watford, 
Ltd. — is  an  all  Goss  plant,  hav¬ 
ing  123  units  and  13  folders. 

British  Papers  Buy 

Since  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  has  relaxed  its  former 
edict  that  75%  of  all  British- 
manufactured  products  had  to 
be  exported,  London  newspaper 
publishers  on  Fleet  Street  are 
joeing  permitted  to  purchase 
new  presses,  he  pointed  out. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  Ltd.,  (owned  76% 
by  the  parent  Chicago  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  and  24%  by  British  in¬ 
terests)  supplies  Europe  and 
most  of  the  British  common¬ 
wealth  nations,  including  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa.  Until  the  recent  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  government  controls,  the 
Preston  plant  was  required  to 
take  care  of  a  large  number 
of  export  orders  before  it  could 
handle  orders  for  the  British 
Isles. 

Today,  said  Mr.  Corlett,  80% 
of  the  Australian  newspapers 
have  Goss  press  installations. 
This  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
the  Goss  president,  who  recalls 
that  in  1928  he  was  sent  to 
Australia  to  seek  business.  At 
that  time,  he  ran  into  an  ef¬ 
fective  “Buy  British”  campaign. 


working.  Bob  enjoys  golf  aod 
fishing  for  relaxation. 

A  quick  tour  through  the 

anew  Goss  plant  in  an  outlying  ' 
Chicago  westside  industrial  are* 
impresses  the  visitor  with  the 
.  //  skill  that  has  gone  into  making 

\  '/.  the  plant  the  only  one  in  the 

\  y  0  world  designed  specifically  for 

V  Y  the  manufacture  of  rotary 

printing  presses.  The  one-floor 
^  steel  brick-glass  structure  ij 

f/  ^  I  streamlined  for  efficient  pro- 

y  duction,  with  raw  materials 

/  coming  in  at  one  corner  and 

moving  through  heavy  machin- 
/  ing  and  departments  to  sub- 

s.  /  assemblies  and  finally  to  the 

erection  floor. 

Press  construction  is  done  on 
“battleship”  proportions  and 
the  manufacturing  area  alone 

_ _ _  contains  368,000  square  feet  of 

space,  with  another  £0,000 
Je  with  this."  square  feet  for  offices.  Rrrt 

_  manufacturing  departments 

However,  he  did  make  friends  ^ 

“down  under”  and  contacts  June,  1951,  but  the  major  op- 
which  were  later  to  pay  off  in  ®rations  began  there  in  the  fall 
a  goodly  amount  of  business,  1953,  when  the  large  addi- 
via  Goss  Printing  Press  Com-  ^on  to  the  plant  was  completed, 
pany.  Ltd.  Already,  however,  another  addi- 

’  '  tion  is  being  erected  to  take 

Seek  Broader  Markets  care  of  heavy  machining. 

Recently,  steps  were  taken  Rockford  Plant  Opens 

to  increase  the  sales  of  Goss 

presses  throughout  the  world.  Besides,  Goss  recently  pur- 
with  the  forming  of  two  ex-  ceased  the  Pullman-Standard 

port  subsidiaries — Goss  Print-  plant  at  Rockford,  III, 

ing  Press  Company  Americas  where  tubular  and  Univer^ 
and  Goss  Printing  International,  P*'®sses  and  all  smaller  equip- 
S.  A.  The  former  will  pur-  be  built.  'The  Rock 

chase  presses  and  stereotype  works,  fully  equipped  with 

machinery  from  the  parent  latest  type  machine  tooli, 

company  and  other  manufac-  75,000  square  feet  to  the 

turers  for  sale  in  the  western  Goss  Company’s  manufacturing 
Hemisphere  outside  of  U.  S.  capacity.  Press  production  h»s 
Go.ss  Printing  Press  Interna-  ali^ady  bep^n  at  Rockford, 
tional,  S.  A.,  chartered  by  the  Goss,  incidentally,  builds  its 
Republic  of  Panama,  has  of-  tensions  and  pasters, 

fices  in  Panama  and  Chicago,  which  have  necessitated  expan- 
It  likewise  will  buy  equipment  aion  of  the  company’s  produc- 
from  the  parent  company  and  tion  facilities, 
other  suppliers  and  will  sell  Present  officers  of  the  Goss 

elsewhere  in  the  world,  includ-  Company,  founded  in  1885,  be¬ 

ing  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  s»<l®s  President  Corlett  are:  Ex 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  ecutive  Vicepresident— J.  A. 

“We  are  already  shipping  a  Vicepresident- Engineer- 

lot  of  press  equipment  to  news-  mg  C.  S.  Crafts;  Vicepresident 
papers  in  Colombia  and  Brazil,”  Sale.s  C.  S.  Reilly;  Vicepresi- 
said  Mr.  Corlett.  “The  Argen-  d  e  n  t— Manufacturing— A.  0. 
tine  will  also  be  a  good  mar-  Holmberg;  Vicepresident — W.  T 
ket,  if  Peron  ever  decides  to  Goss,  son  of  the  late  W.  T. 
let  down  the  bars.”  Goss,  Sr.,  who  was  former  plant 

manager;  Treasurer — K.  J.  Wil- 
Looks  to  Future  liams;  Secretary — M.  E.  Oli- 

There  was  an  indication  of  phant;  and  Assistant  Secretary 
renewed  vision  and  leadership  — Gwendolyn  McCallister.  Mr 
on  the  part  of  Bob  Corlett  as  Oliphant  is  a  grandson  of  thf 
he  looked  to  new  markets  for  late  Jacob  J.  Walser,  who  with 
Goss  presses  at  home  and  the  late  Samuel  G.  and  the  laft 
abroad.  He  observed  his  60th  Fred  L.  Goss,  founded  the  Goss 
birthday  last  year.  “I  suppose  Company. 

it  is  time  for  me  to  begin  A  third  generation  member 
thinking  about  training  a  man  of  the  Goss  family  is  Fred  Goss, 
to  take  my  place,”  he  said  in  grandson  of  the  late  Fred  Goss, 
that  quiet  way  of  his.  For  those  Young  Goss  is  in  the  sales  de 
who  may  think  he  never  stops  partment. 
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SDX  Awards 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


the  judges  in  the  field  of  radio 
or  television  reporting.  Richard 
Chapman,  news  director  of 
Station  KWOS,  Jefferson  City, 
was  on  the  scene  within  minutes 
of  the  outbreak  among  convicts 
at  Missouri’s  state  prison.  “Not 
only  did  he  keep  his  own  audi¬ 
ence  informed  of  a  running 
description  of  the  night’s  riot¬ 
ing,  but  he  generously  shai'ed 
his  coverage  with  other  stations 
far  and  near,  thus  contributing 
to  the  service  of  radio,”  stated 
the  citation. 

Spencer  Allen,  news  director 
of  Stations  WGN  and  WGN- 
TV,  Chicago,  mobilized  his  news 
staff  and  news  cameramen  to 
give  Chicago  a  “notable  week¬ 
end  of  emergency  coverage  by 
television”  of  the  threatening 
flood  in  October.  “The  expedi¬ 
tious,  accurate  and  complete 
coverage  over  an  area  60  to 
70  miles  in  radius  was  a  stu¬ 
pendous  task,  exceptionally  well 
organized  and  admirably  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  ingenuity,  per- 
servance  and  organization  in¬ 
volved  is  an  exemplary  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  television  may 
serve  the  public.” 

Reuven  Frank  i-eceived  the 
television  newswriting  award 
for  his  NBC  television  script, 
“The  Road  to  Spandau.”  Judges 
termed  it  a  tense,  gripping 
story  of  the  "Spandau  Prison 
Life  of  the  chief  partners  of 
Hitler.”  The  judges  pointed  out 
that  “the  drabness  of  their  life 
in  prison  contrasted  with  the 
splendor  of  their  brief  careers 
as  aides  to  Hitler,  so  dramati¬ 
cally  told  by  Mr.  Frank,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  warning  to  ambitious 
Fuehrers  of  the  future.” 

CBS  Radio  Repeats 

CBS  Radio  repeated  its  ef¬ 
forts  of  1953  by  again  taking 
the  award  for  public  seiwice  in 
radio  journalism.  The  judges 
rated  its  presentation  of  “Ba¬ 
bies,  C.  O.  D.,”  as  a  most  power¬ 
ful  public  service  broadcast 
that  tackled  a  problem  and  a 
danger,  not  too  well  known  to 
the  American  public  in  a  coura¬ 
geous  manner  exposing  the 
black  market  babies  racket. 

Sharing  the  public  service 
in  television  journalism  award 
are  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Du  Mont 
Television  Network  for  their 
complete,  live  coverage  of  the 
public  hearing^  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  sub¬ 
committee  into  conflicting 
charges  made  by  Department  of 


the  Army  officials  and  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  McCarthy.  “The  two 
networks  brought  the  proceed¬ 
ings  instantly  to  the  American 
public  by  a  means  no  other 
media  could  match.”  An  esti¬ 
mated  186  hours  of  on-the-spot 
visual  reporting  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  were  presented,  said 
the  judges  who  added,  the 
award  “exemplifies  the  right  of 
the  American  public  to  observe 
its  Congress  in  action  and  the 
dedication  of  the  two  networks 
to  that  ideal.” 

For  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  research,  the  honors 
went  to  Edwin  Emei’y,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  jouimalism 
professor  and  a  previous  SDX 
winner,  and  Henry  Ladd  Smith, 
head  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  school  of  journalism,  for 
their  book,  “The  Press  and 
America.”  Judges  described  the 
book  as  “a  highly  significant 
contribution  to  the  literature  of 
American  journalism.” 

• 

Murder  Coverage 
Takes  Ga.  Prize 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

The  Columbus  Enquirer  won 
spot  news  honors  in  competition 
among  Georgia  Associated 
Press  members  with  its  cover¬ 
age  of  the  murder  of  A.  L. 
Patterson,  nominee  for  Attorney 
General. 

The  story  which  broke  in 
Phenix  City  also  was  named 
best-in-show  and  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award. 

Georgia  AP  members  named 
Lee  Kelly,  Thomasville  Thnes- 
Enterprise,  as  new  chairman 
to  succeed  Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution.  Jack 
J.  Cubbedge,  Savannah  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press,  was 
named  vicechairman. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  Rome 
News-Tribune,  Moultrie  Observ¬ 
er  and  Tifton  Gazette  were 
other  first  place  winners  in 
the  writing  competition. 

Top  news  picture  honors  for 
photographers  on  larger  papers 
went  to  Ken  Patterson  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  with  a  first  in 
spot  news  and  the’  sweepstakes. 
• 

Budget  Session  Open 

Meriden,  Conn. 

For  the  first  time  in  30 
years,  local  newsmen  will  sit 
in  and  hear  city  officials  dis¬ 
cuss  city  budget  proposals.  The 
Board  of  Apportionment  and 
Taxation  has  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  permit  the  press  to  attend 
budget  meetings.  Heretofore, 
the  press  was  not  permitted  to 
see  the  detailed  budget  until 
after  a  public  hearing. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  168) 

Congress,  which  once  made 
up  its  mind  on  the  closed  shop, 
is  now  being  asked  to  change 
it  merely  because  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  law  have  failed  to 
enforce  it. 

Senator  Murray  has  said 
some  publishers,  as  well  as 
unions,  have  advocated  the 
closed  shop  in  their  plants. 
That’s  true.  But  it  has  been 
motivated  by  purely  selfish  rea¬ 
sons  of  convenience  and  gives 
no  consideration  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  rights  of  the  workers. 


What  about  the  right  of 
privacy  of  the  individual 
worker,  the  right  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  relationship  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,  which  has 
been  declared  non-existent  by 
NLRB  and  the  courts? 

Employers  have  tradition¬ 
ally  respected  payroll  records 
as  a  matter  of  confidence  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  individual 
workers.  What  a  man  earns  is 
his  own  business  shared  in  only 
by  his  employer  and  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  been  the  accepted 
policy.  The  same  thing  applied 
to  when  a  man  got  a  merit 
increase  in  pay.  Most  employes 
have  felt  the  same  way  about 
it. 

But  the  unions  have  claimed 
they  should  be  entitled  to  the 
wage  records  of  the  individuals 
for  whom  they  bargain.  Of 
course,  they  have  claimed  such 
records  are  necessary  to  see 
that  the  employer  lives  up  to 
contractual  commitments.  But 
contracts  establish  only  mini¬ 
mum  scales.  What  a  man  earns 
above  that  is  up  to  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  should 
be  none  of  the  union’s  business. 

In  the  newspaper  business, 
even  when  an  employer  asked 
the  advice  of  employes  and 


followed  their  wishes  not  to 
reveal  the  information  he  has 
been  ordered  to  do  so  by  NLRB. 

The  unions  have  now  won 
their  point  in  a  non-newspaper 
case.  In  Whittin  Machine  Works 
V.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  NLRB  issued  the  or¬ 
der  for  payroll  data  in  June, 
1954.  The  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Richmond  upheld 
the  board.  And  on  May  11,  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  case. 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  a  union, 
which  is  the  agent  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  should  have  to  go  to  court 
to  obtain  information  from  a 
third  party  which  its  own  prin¬ 
cipals  have  refused  to  reveal? 
It  is  more  than  strange  that 
the  courts  did  not  respect  the 
implied  wishes  of  the  individ¬ 
uals. 

«  «  « 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  Con¬ 
gress  decided  whether  an  indi¬ 
vidual  worker,  union  member 
or  not,  has  any  rights  left  or 
whether  he  is  merely  the  pawn 
of  an  organization  he  has  been 
forced  to  join  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  work  in  his  chosen  field,  or 
at  whose  mercy  he  must  remain 
for  the  uninterrupted  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  livelihood? 

We  used  to  boast  to  people 
in  underprivileged  countries 
that  a  man  in  the  U.S.  could 
go  anywhere,  work  anywhere, 
do  anything  he  wanted  to  or 
was  equipped  to  do. 

That  should  be  amended  by 
addition  of  the  phrase  “with 
permission  of  his  union.” 

First  Negro  Elected 
In  Women’s  Press  Club 

Washington 

The  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  has  elected  its  first  Negro 
member,  Alica  A.  Dunnigan, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  which  voted 
membership  to  Louis  R.  Lautier, 
of  the  Atlanta  World. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast — three  ofRces  conveniently  located. 
Contact  the  nearest  office  for  a  confidential 
discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO 
Jmmea  W.  BJackbarn  Say  V.  Hamilton 
Clifford  Marshall  Phil  Jackion 

Washinaton  Bldg.  Tribana  Tower 

Sterling  S-4S41-S  Delawara  T-S75S-S 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
WUliam  T.  Stabbleflald 


2SS  Montgomery  St. 
Ezbrook  2-SS71-X 
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2  Weeklies  Merged 
At  Westport,  Conn. 

The  two  weekly  newspapers 
serving  the  Town  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  have  been  merged  and 
will  appear  as  a  combined  pa¬ 
per  under  the  title,  the  West- 
port  Town  Crier  and  West- 
porter-Herald. 

Negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  merger  were  completed 
April  14  for  the  purchase  of 
the  88-year-old  Westporter-Her- 
ald  by  Fairfield  County  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Town  Crier,  two  other  Con¬ 
necticut  weeklies,  a  weekly 
newspaper  supplement,  and  a 
national  sports  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  George  Romano,  New 
York  broker,  arranged  the 
transaction. 

Arthur  W.  Pearce  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publishing  director  of 
the  Fairfield  firm.  Representing 
the  Westporter-Herald  was  S. 
Turner  Blanchard,  owner  and 
publisher. 

Luis  J.  A.  Villalon,  company 
vicepresident  and  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  will  be  editor-in-chief 
of  the  merged  papers,  with  Dan 
G.  Page,  news  editor  of  the 
Town  Crier,  serving  in  the 
same  capacity  on  the  combined 
publication. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  0.  Dudley  is  the 
new  editor-publisher  and  owner 
of  the  Poet  Pilot  Mountain,  N. 
C.  weekly.  Mr.  Dudley  bought 
the  Post  from  E.  Vance  Pep¬ 
per,  who  established  it  nine 
month  ago,  and  had  been  print¬ 
ing  it  in  Danbury,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Smith 
announce  the  sale  of  their 
Terra  Bella  (Calif.)  News  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Farrell 
of  Willitts,  Calif.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder  of  Culver  City  was  the 
broker. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Randolph 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Per¬ 
ris  (Calif.)  Progress  to  Donald 
Duncan  formerly  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  The  sale  was  effective 
April  1  and  was  handled  by 
Joseph  A.  Snyder. 

«  *  * 

Beecher  Gentry,  publisher  of 
the  Cookville  (Tenn.)  Putnam 
County  Herald,  has  announced 
his  retirement  and  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  newspaper  to 
William  L.  Matthew,  owner  of 
the  Tennessee  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  Matthew  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  semi-weekly  Webster 
City  (Iowa)  Graphic. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Betty  Mohr,  publisher 
of  the  Centerville  (Ohio)  Val¬ 
ley  News  has  purchased  the 


century-old  weekly  Miami  Gcu- 
zette  at  nearby  Waynesville. 
Paul  Scherer,  former  publisher 
of  the  Valley  News  has  joined 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
Herald  composing  room. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Robert 
Evans  have  purchased  the  Tue- 
tin  (Calif.)  News  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Quinn,  who  have 
operated  the  paper  for  the  past 
eight  years.  The  Quinns  will 
remain  in  the  Tustin  area  and 
probably  enter  the  commercial 
printing  field.  Norman  H.  Parks, 
La  Verne  newspaper  broker,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  sale. 

4>  *  « 

The'  Springfield  (Colo.)  Baeo 
County  Plainsman-Herald,  for 
the  past  29  years  published  by 
Bruce  M.  Thompson,  has  been 
sold  to  M.  B.  Stults,  publisher 
of  the  Walsh  (Colo.)  Topic. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  L.  Schoonmaker, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Taloga 
(Okla.)  Times-Advocate  three 
years  has  purchased  the  Senti¬ 
nel  (Okla.)  Leader.  The  Leader 
has  been  published  by  Earl 
Schweikhard,  who  has  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America  in 
Stillwater. 

*  *  * 

The  Umatilla  (Ore.)  County 
Sun,  a  weekly  published  here 
since  1949  by  Jack  Still,  has 
been  sold  by  the  Consolidated 
Press,  Inc.,  to  Dan  C.  Bartlett, 
publisher  of  the  Hermiston 
(Ore.)  Herald. 

*  «  * 

C.  W.  Crawford,  publisher  of 
the  Marionville  (Mo.)  Free 
Press  has  purchased  the  Crane 
Chronicle  and  Stone  County 
News-Oracle  from  Carl  White 
and  Chester  Ponder.  Mr.  White 
was  editor  of  a  Gainsville,  Mo., 
paper  until  he  joined  Mr.  Pon¬ 
der  in  the  two-paper  operation 
about  a  year  ago,  and  now  plans 
to  continue  his  ministerial 
education.  Chester  Ponder  plans 
to  purchase  a  newspaper  in 
Southeast  Missouri. 

«  *  * 

W.  B.  Coley,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Foreman  (Ark.)  Sun,  has 
bought  the  Ashdown  News  from 
J.  Y.  Wright,  who  has  retired. 
Mr.  Coley  said  he  would  pub¬ 
lish  both  weekly  papers  in  his 
Foreman  plant. 

♦  *  * 

Bernard  Pooler,  who  found¬ 
ed  and  published  the  Bucks- 
port  (Me.)  Free  Press  for  12 
years,  has  purchased  the  Colon 
(Mich.)  Express,  a  69-year-old 

weekly  from  Frank  Damon, 

who  has  owned  and  operated 
the  Express  for  39  years. 


: Classified  Rates: 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  ConaecatiTe  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Parabu  With  Ordar) 

4  timaa  9  4Ge  lina  aaeh  inaartion ;  I  Q  60e ;  2  9  66e ;  1  •  C6a 
Add  16e  for  Box  Sarriea 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS! 

4  timaa  9  90e  line  each  inaartion;  t  9  96e;  2  9  tl.OO;  1  9  $1.19. 
S  lino  minimum;  16e  additional  for  box  aerviee. 

Deadline  Wedneadar  2  P.  M.  (After  laat  mail). 


COUNT  80  units  i>er  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
dailr.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


ADDRESS: 


Editor  A  Pablisher  Classified,  1799  Times  Tower, 
New  York  89,  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-39S2. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
A  83  Year  Suacessful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  aerviee.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CAUFORNIA  —  ARIZONA 
We  specialize  in  the  sale  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaper  pror>erties.  If 
you  like  this  area,  call  on  us  to  serve 
you. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

NBXjOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601,  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Puhlieations  for  Sale 


SOUTHWESTERN  weekly  with  jok 
plant.  Adequate  equipment.  Assets  $41 
231.54.  Selling  price  860,000.,  820,09. 
down.  Balance  easy.  Owner  ill.  That’i 
not  a  feeble  selling  excuse.  In  Indus, 
trial,  mining  town,  25,000  population. 
Daily  comijetition.  If  interested,  till 
about  self  first  letter.  No  long  eon 
respondence.  Will  answer  with  nans, 
location,  you  come  look.  Write  Bm 
1623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  CAUFORNIA  weekly, 
city  of  80,000,  Weekly  competition. 
Grossing  $100,000.  Price  $90,09, 
825,000  down.  Plant  instir^  for 
868,000. 

TEXAS  daily,  845.000  down. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive,  soon  ready 
for  daily.  Groaaing  8325,000,  pries 
8225,000  with  870,000  down.  County 
seat  exclusive  $30,000  down.  Papen 
aa  low  as  85000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspai>er  Broker,  10160  Culver  Blvd., 
Chiiver  City,  California. 


FOR  SALE.  OHIO :  Four  top  notek 
weeklies,  one  a  county  seat.  $10,09 
to  $30,000  down.  Len  Feighnar 
Agency,  Box  192,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan,  phone  26231. 
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•  •  •  SPECIAL  NOTICE  •  •  • 
EXID  E.  ROUNTREE,  General  Partner 
in  our  firm,  will  be  in  New  York  for 
the  ANPA  and  will  be  staying  at  the 
BARCLAY  April  23-30.  He  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  anyone  Interested  in 
buying  or  selling  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties. 

A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO. 

625  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

SPECIAUZING  In  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
4i46  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspajier  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


SOUTHERN  California  bi-weekly 
grossing  IISO.OOO.  Excellent  growth 
prospect.  I25<).04)<)  cash  outlay  re¬ 
quired.  Ideal  for  working  newspaper 
family.  Fine  equipment.  PO  Box  1202 
Main  Post  Office,  Los  Angeles  63^ 
California. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY.  Exclusiw 
county  seat.  Long  established,  sub¬ 
stantial.  Personal  reasons.  QualiAsd 
principals.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLI  I  _ 
— town  of  2,000  population.  FIm  i 
equipment.  Gross  $22,600 ;  price  $21,-  9  .j 
500.  Illness  forces  sale.  Bailey-Kreh-  a  j] 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  I  m 

ARKANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  County  Seat  I  f 
weekly  in  prospering  town ;  grossing  B 
$10-12,000.  Partially  equipped.  Forced  B  p, 
to  sell.  Price  $4,750.  Write  Maurice  “ 
Tudor.  Mountain  View,  Arkansas. 


OHIO  WEEKLY  FOR  SALE.  Gross 
$9,000.  No  job  plant.  Respected.  Ideal 
for  couiile.  Can  net  $5,000.  Have 
bank  connections.  Selling  price  $8,304. 
Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  CHART  AREA  #6  weekly  is  s 
polished  product.  Fine  town,  lovely 
countryside,  best  of  equi;)ment.  Gross 
now  busting  through  $18,000.  Asking 
$26,000  including  2-story  building  with 
large  modem  apartment  above.  Modest 
down  payment,  balance  easy.  If  you 
likq  quality,  check  this  with  DIAL 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TWO  GOOD  WEEKUES— Chart  Area 
3.  Down  payments  $20,000  and  $25,000 
respectively.  Volume  $55,000  and  $62,- 
500,  Unless  you  know  the  weekly  held, 
want  a  property  in  this  area,  and 
have  the  necessary  cash,  don't  write. 
PUBLISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
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announcements 


Publications  for  Sale 


•fITE  OR  TELEPHONE  (BinKham- 
^  2-6067)  for  MAY  BROS’  new 
g^ns  List  of  100  selected  weeklies, 
Mliet  and  job  diops,  with  details  as 
U  location,  equipment,  rfoss,  net  eir- 
Mlation,  employees,  prices  and  terms. 

MAY  BROS. 

Binithsmton,  N.  Y. 


new  YORK  STATE  WEEKLY 
I/)nK  established,  well  equipped.  Box 
ins,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


fOBMER  EDI’TOR  with  active  ad 
■an  will  buy  irood  weekly  in  Missis- 
Bppi  Valley  swath  between  Chicago 
)  sad  Vicksburg.  Will  come  see  you  if 
I  good  location.  Box  1726,  Editor  A 

Psblisher. _ 

these  PEOPI-E  want  newspapers 
IgitMigh  our  service:  $39,500 — $21,000 
—$100,000  and  one-half  to  two  mil- 
Doo  for  down  payments.  All  creden¬ 
tials  and  bank  references  in  our  files. 
Un  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192.  Mount 

Pleasant,  Michigan,  phone  26231. _ 

WEEKLY  OR  Small  daily  in  South ; 
p^-ownership  of  larger  daily  con¬ 
sidered.  Adequate  down-payment  re¬ 
sources;  need  $7,000  net.  Box  1820, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Editor-Publisher-op- 
erstor  (not  a  broker— not  a  chain). 
SEEKS  daily  with  about  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  in  rural  or  industrial  area. 
South  or  midwest  preferred.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1840,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


WILL  SELL  Attractive  little  printing 
stop  for  $7000.  R.  H.  Morrison,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 


National  Advertising  Space 

"”&ld  by  the  7  day  week  inch 
.  GET  THE  BEST 

L  Buy  SANDERS  ABC  3.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion 


MAIL  CONSULTANT  SERVICE 
Specializing  All  Newspapers  •  2iid 
Class.  Eliminates  Mis-sending — Delays. 
Mailing  Systems — Procedures  provided, 
corrected.  All  Mail  Classes.  Anywhere 
D.S.  Box  40.  Rugby  Sta.,  Bklyn.  S,  N.  Y. 


Job  Printing 


TABLOID  Newspapers  printed  offset 
by  rotary  press,  only  $6  per  thousand 
copies  of  four  pages.  Institute  Press, 
it  West  Barclay  St..  Hicksvilla,  N.  Y. 


Syndicates  -  Features _ 

FREE  MATS  of  news  and  feature 
pictures.  All  sizes  and  subjects.  Short 
filler  copy.  No  charge,  obligation.  Send 
name-address  to  S.  C.  SYNDICATE, 

230  E.  Ohio,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

teenagers  read  TEEN  TROUBLES 
because  it  answers  their  questions. 
Few  territories  still  open.  Write  for 
cample  releases.  Meredith  House  Syndi¬ 
cate,  P.  O.  Box  1262,  Charleston  25. 
k  West  Virginia. 


Classified  Advertising 

KEEP  your 

CLASSinED  OPERA’nON 
St  TOP  Efficiency 

$7.60  PLACES  in  your  hands  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  book  on 
Mwspaper  Classified  advertising. 
Whether  you  want  to  START,  IM- 
raOVE  or  keep  your  oiwration  at 
TOP  efficiency  —  “Principles  and 
rr^ices  of  Classified  Advertising,” 
published  by  ANCAM,  the  Association 
M  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Hansgers,  is  the  answer. 

NO  NEWSPAPER  should  be  without 
this  informative  book. 

WRI’re  Jim  Slep,  Secretary.  ANCAM, 
ine.  Altoona  Mirror,  Altoona,  Penna. 
MClose  $7.60  -  receive  postpaid. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  ancJ  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Bcperts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

«  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  S.  N.  T. 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

$&1  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  ^7760 _ 


UPECO 

Service  •  Maintenance  •  Repairs. 
SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 

DISMANTLED  •  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintanance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  8-41«4  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

I.  E.  (PAT)  HURLBUT,  Qualified 
Duplex  Field  Expert.  120  East  Elm 
Street,  Independence,  Missouri.  Write 
for  Authoritative  Information  on  any 
problem. _ 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTLING 
MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  75M 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Ine. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
30-216—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  0,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-00«8-(l099 


COMPOSING  ROOM  CONSULTANTS 
DISPATCH-CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
Equipment  Designing 
Appraisals 

CROW  ASSOCIATES 

176  No.  Ridgeland 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Newspaper  Architects 


PLANT  ENGINEERING 
and  Planning  Service 
for  Newspapers 
Robert  W,  Dickerson 
2003  East  4th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


NEWSPAPER-JOB  SHOP  equipment. 
What  do  you  want?  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE— Model  8  #40408  and 

Model  8  #35603,  equipped  with  3 

magazines,  3  U.  A.  Molds,  set  of 
spacebands,  Ludwick  Metal  Feeder  and 
220  Volt  D.  C.  motor  and  pot — easily 
converted  to  A.  C.  Machines  have 
been  modernized  and  kept  in  good 
condition.  Price  $3,000.00  each. 

R.  F.  GOLK,  731  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


ELROD  SLUG  caster,  $500 ;  nine 
molds,  $25  each.  Press  Publishing  Co., 
41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 

UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1 — #31  4-mag..  #66407 
1 — Model  C  Intsrtype,  gas  pot,  3 
mag..  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intsrtyi>e  #1632'2,  witb 
anx. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


COMPLETE  Teletypeaettsr  outfit  in 
perfect  condition.  Sell  or  trade  for 
Ludlow.  News,  Littlefield,  Texas. 


UNOTYPE  mats  Ionic  with  Bold 
Face  2  (7  A 160)  four  fonts  good  con¬ 
dition,  one  or  all.  Change  to  9-col. 
page  reason  for  selling.  Also  cont- 
plete  photo-engraving  plant.  Write  for 
proofs  and  prices.  Southern  NewsiM^ 
pers,  Ine.,  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas. 
L.  R.  McCoy,  Mechanical  SupU 


MULTTFACE  PERFORATOR  —  prac¬ 
tically  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and 
6  pt.  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box 
1443.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


FOR  SALE:  Teletype  equipment — two 
perforators ;  2  operating  units ;  2  lino¬ 
types.  Equipment  used  three  years.  Will 
sell  at  sacrifice.  Box  1601,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1.000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines.  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


MODEL  31  linotype,  quadder ;  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  $6,800 ;  4  magazines. 
Press  Publishing  0>.,  41  Park  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

O'A  X  23%  GALLEYS  Sacrifice  10.000 
galleys.  49c  each  in  lots  of  500.  All 
new  in  original  boxes.  Graphic  Arts 
Products,  3152  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit 

1,  h^higan^ _ _ 

|X)R  SALE.  Model  8  Linotype.  No. 
16666.  110  volt  AC  electric  pot  and 

motor,  3  magazines,  4  molds,  metal 
j  feeder.  Price  $3,250.00  cash.  Write 
I  W.  E.  Page,  Bradenton  Herald, 
Bradenton,  Florida. 

LUDLOW” mats!  12,  24^36  Bodoni' 
$85  each.  Receiver’s  sale.  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton. 
Ohio. _ 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Largo  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  In  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 


Mail  Room 


POSTAL  RA’TES.  LABOR  A  MA’TER 
lAL  COSTS  Have  mounted.  Install  s 
CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
and  turn  unnecessary  expense  into 
profit  Dollar$  for  your  paper.  Con¬ 
tact  Walt  Williams.  1141  N.  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Diamond 
7-2661 


Newsprint 


For 

Immediate  Delivery. 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  or  Export 
SPOT  TONNAGE 
or 

LONG  TERM  CONTRACTS. 

WRITE  AGENT 
Box  1504 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper.  46  W.  46  St..  N.  Y.  36^  JU  2- 
4830. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1955 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


ANNOUNCING  .... 

the  removal  of  our 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  TO 
270  PARK  AVE.  SUITE  I200B 

*  e  a  e  e 

AN  INVITATION  .... 

to  ALL  PUBUSHERS  attend¬ 
ing  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEETINGS 
with  time  on  their  hands 

(or  mechanical  Problems)  to  Stop 
in.  Just  Across  the  Street  from  'Ilia 
WALDORF..  Between  47th  and  48th  St. 

a  a  a  a  a 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  Suite  1200B 
ELdorado  5-3507  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  60.  00.  76, 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Alao  extra  control 
brards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


16-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  Planning  to  dismantle 
and  store  the  following  equip¬ 
ment  located  at 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 

and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

16  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  2234" 

Serial  #2313,  2314,  2321,  2322. 

STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  Cylinder 
Brakes — Late  News  or  Flidge  Ilevioas. 

16  KOHLER  Pedestal  'Type  8  Ann 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4— DOUBLE  Folders  with  Sub¬ 
marine  Delivery. 

4 — 2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls. 

4 — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  Suite  1200B 
ELdorado  5-3507  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 48  Page  Hoe  Newsimper 
Press.  8  unit,  4  plates  wide,  immedi¬ 
ately  available.  Write  Philip  H.  Young, 
York  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 


UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

16-paga  4  units,  color  cylinder,  AC 
mo^m  drive,  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


im 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Prett  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Pre$s  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Stereotype _ 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


HOE  Octuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23  9/16" 

1  Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
4  Vertical  Units  with  Reels 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 


SCOTT  Quad  Press 

Length  sheet  cutoff  22% " 

2  16-page  units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 


HOE  Double  Sextuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23  9/16" 

2  Double  Folders,  Balloon  Formers 

6  Z  Pattern  Units 

Roller  Bearings,  Rubber  Rollers 


HOE  Color  Press 

Length  cutoff  21%" 

1  Single  Highspeed  Folder 
8  Color  Couples — 30"  web 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
1/4"  Curved  Plate  Machinery 

DUPLEX  Unitubular  Units 

Prints  2  Color  each  side  web 

Rotogravure  Color  Press 

2  Hoe  Units  &  Folder 
6  K  &  B  Color  Units 

Length  cutoff  21%” 


INQUIRE 


John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KLUGE  AUTOMATIC,  12  by  18. 
plenty  of  extra  chases,  rollers,  etc. 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  41  Park  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio, _ 

Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspaiwrs  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W,  81  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  straightline  octuple  press,  4 
deck  double  width,  22%"  cut  off,  A.C. 
drive,  2  folders,  4  sets  of  angle  bars. 
Equipped  to  run  4  color  both  sides. 
Floor  fed.  Can  take  pai>er  from  69" 
to  72"  wide.  Includes  electrical  paper 
hoists,  extra  roller  stocks  and  spare 
parts.  Also,  the  following  Stereotype 
equipment :  Tail  cutter,  shaver  and 
finishing  block. 

Address  Box  1453 
Care  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

DUPLEX,  MODEL  E.  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  under  service  contract  with  Goss ; 
plenty  of  extras.  A-1  condition,  $1,800. 
First  advertisement.  Appraised,  $11.- 
000.  Receiver’s  sale.  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Phone  WA-lnut  7688. 
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16-PAGE  HOE 

CONSISTING  of  two  8-page  units 
23  9/16  sheet  cut,  with  A.C.  Motor 
and  complete  stereotype  Equipment. 


16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

(Condensed  type)  22%  sheet  cut-off, 
web  1515. 


2  16-PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

(Condensed  type)  23  9/16  sheet  cut. 

32-PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

With  double  folder.  23  9/16  sheet  cot 
A.C.  Motor  and  stereotype  equipment. 


3  to  10  HOE  UNITS 

and  folders  21  5/8  sheet  cut. 


48  PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  type  press,  A.C.  Motor  22%  sheet 
cut. 


HALL  NEW  FULL  PAGE 
DRY  MAT  ROLLER 


Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  8'  Make-up  Tables 
Dural  Aluminum  Stereotype  Chases 
No.  25  VANDERCOOK 
Full  Page  Proof  Press 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw 


COMPLETE  Double  page  Goss 

Casting  Equipment  for  21  5/8  sheet 
cut. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


PLANT  consolidation  releases  12  page 
Duplex  tubular  with  all  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  including  electric  pump  and  12 
chases,  $20,000 ;  8  page  fiatb^  duplex, 
ink  pump,  25  chases,  etc.,  $9,000 ; 
12x18  automatic  Craftsman,  $1,500. 
By  owner.  Must  sell  quick.  Globe- 
Herald.  Costa  Mesa,  California. _ 


HOE  48-PAGE  PRESS 

23-9/16"  cut-off.  Pony  Vacuum  Auto¬ 
plate,  Metal  Pot  and  pump.  Owner 
can  be  contacted  at  Waldorf  during 
ANPA. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MILLER  SIMPLEX,  20  x  26.  Fair 
condition,  $2,000.  Press  Publishing  Co., 
41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. _ 


16  Page  SCOTT— 23A 
24  Page  GOSS— 23i», 

32  Page  GOSS— 23ft 

24  Page  DUPLEX  Tubulars  22% 

2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  22% 

3  Unit  HOE  Z  Type— 22% 

4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern  23ft 

and  Many  Others. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  Suite  I200B 
ELdorado  5-3507 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

8-PAGE  GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  new  8 
years  ago,  perfect  condition.  Must 
change  to  rotary.  Located  in  East, 
^x  1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  BUY  YOU  don’t  often  see.  Latest 
model  Duplex  Model  E,  1947  flatbed ; 
all  accessories.  Operate  under  strict 
maintenance.  Available  early  summer. 
Times-Democrat,  Altus,  Oklahoma. 


8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Autoshaver,  22%"-AC 


8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplates 
and  Autoshavers,  22%"-AC 


WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate 
Autosdiaver  23ft"-D.C. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  Suite  1200B 
ELdorado  5-3507  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%"  cut-off  press.  Hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  21Vi",  22%"  and 

28-9/16"cut-o(f.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


1  GOSS  metal  furnace  No.  34358 
7800  lb.  capacity  -  47"  high  - 

inside  bowl  dia.  44" 


1  SET  Kemp  immersion  burners  - 
valves  -  flash  back  used  with  No. 
2  Kemp  turbo  compressor. 


1  PUMP  unit  less  spout. 


1  HOE  curve  casting  box  7/16"  - 
60"  Bevel  -  double  plate  casting 
ring. 


1  GOSS  curve  plate  casting  box  %" 
plate  -  45"  bevel  with  single  ring. 


1  HOE  curve  plate  shaver  No.  564 


CORN  BELT  PUBUSHERS,  INC. 
225  St.  Clair  Avenue, 

Blast  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


HAMMOND  East  Kaster  and  Ham¬ 
mond  roter-planer ;  excellent.  Press 
Publishing  C!o.,  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Plat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News, 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XJMPLETE  PLANTS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


270  Park  Ave.,  Suite  1200  B 
ELdorado  6-3507  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago.  III. 


WANTED— full  page  proof  press.  Also 
6  Turtles.  Box  1806,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  and  Promotion  man. 
familiar  with  working  with  solicitors 
and  boy  promotions,  'Tell  all  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter,  including  salary 
bracket  to  Box  1802,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  HELP  WANTED 


HERE  IS  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
a  versatile  young  man  (to  38)  with 
experience  and  higher  education  (10 
years).  Need  not  be  a  genius  but 
should  have  talent  of  good  judgment 
and  persistence.  The  job  is  sales  pro¬ 
motion  (traveling)  in  a  fast  growing 
area.  No  Cadillac  salary  but  we’re  go¬ 
ing  places  and  you’ll  come  along  if 
you  carry  your  own  weight.  Tell  us 
about  yourself.  F.  P.  ’Turner,  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  The  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  some  experiesa 
in  circulation  promotion.  Here  is  si 
opportunity  to  make  a  connection  eja 
a  well  established  newspaper  in  tkt 
Mid-Atlantic  states.  This  newspage 
is  in  the  40,000-50,000  group  and  ii 
looking  for  a  man  who  can  be  ds 
veloped  for  future  executive  respond, 
bility. 


’TO  RECEIVE  full  consideration  writs 
to  Box  1826,  Editor  and  Publish, 
completely  detailing  your  education 
work  experience  and  salary  requim 
ments.  Give  references  and  advise  if 
they  may  be  contacted  prior  to  u 
interview.  Also,  let  us  know  whert 
you  may  be  reached  by  phone  aid 
most  convenient  location  for  an 
terview. 


Administrative 


SOUTHERN  daily  newspaper  needi 
Comptroller-Auditor  to  take  cham 
business  office  $1,400,000.09  operatioa 
Seasoned  and  experienced  man  witli 
full  knowledge  newspaper  costs,  a^ 
counting  procedure,  reports,  purchaa 
ing,  and  office  management.  Ogp 
standing  organization  in  growing  db 
with  excellent  living  conditions.  Wrlh 
full  particulars  with  present  salaq 
to:  Box  1804,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


GOOD  OPENING.  Florida  daily,  foi 
Classified  Salesman.  Would  be  int» 
ested  in  hearing  from  either  a  matim 
man  with  good  background,  or  alert 
young  man  who  would  like  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  most  basic  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  fields.  Salary  open.  Bm 
1644,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Sales 


YOUNG  MAN  to  fill  important  claaal. 
fied  position  handling  established  vol¬ 
ume  accounts  and  also  to  develop  new 
accounts.  The  man  we  seek  probabh 
has  had  one  year’s  experience  on  a 
smaller  newspaper  and  wishes  to  mab 
his  career  in  newspaper  advertisint. 
This  can  lead  to  one  of  the  top  claaak 
fied  opportunities  in  the  semi-meti> 
politan  field.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Personnal 
Department. 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

Rockford  Register-Republic 
Rockford.  III. 


MEIDIUM  sized.  California  daily  witk 
department  of  8  wants  alert  Classified 
Manager  who  knows  every  phase  of 
classified.  $150.00  per  week  if  we  can 
find  the  right  man.  Box  17(^,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  opportunity  for 
perienced  Classified  man  or  woman  to 
take  full  charge  of  department 
fast  growing  12,000  circulation  daily 
in  (Thart  Area  10.  Salary  and  libei^ 
monthly  bonus.  Box  1704,  Elditor 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  SALESMAN 
Top  midwest  twin  weekly. 
Box  1403,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ADVER’nSING  SALES  EXPERT  witk 
agency  or  production  background  (or 
top  position  with  fast  growing  chait 
of  5  weeklies  in  wealthy,  expandini 
suburban  Pittsburgh  area.  Tremendon 
opportunity  for  ambitious  man  to  fit 
Into  unique  professional  sales  conceit 
^x  1401,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EJXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesman 
(or  16,000  daily  in  pleasant  northern 
Idaho  community.  Mild  climate,  sportte 
man’s  paradise.  Must  be  strong  m 
selling,  layout  and  copy.  Write  foUf 
first  letter  giving  backgrround  and 
references  to  ’Thelma  M.  Quist,  advs^ 
tising  manager,  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Intervies 
at  ANPA  can  bo  arranged. _ _ 


ADVER'nSING  MAN  for  new  far* 
weekly  in  outstanding  agricultural 
county  Chart  Area  two.  Free  insnr 
ance,  hospitalization.  Good  opening  for 
man  with  ideas,  initiative,  ^nd  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  salary  requiie- 
ments,  references  to  Box  1641,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1955 


itor  I  i 

i 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


(XCELLENT  Opportunity  for  display 
Klcsman  with  ideas,  lay-out  ability. 
Ideal  location  in  Chart  Area  11,  PM 
d.ily.  good  salary.  Box  1441,  Editor 
d  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

B^panding  Sales  Staff 
has  an  immediate  openins 
for  a 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

to  sell  all  types  of  accounts  in  and 
around  New  York  City  includinK 
^  tnvelinK  in  New  Eneland,  New  York 
'  State  and  Pennsylvania. 

An  opportunity  for  an  eneitretic 
YOUNG  man  to  obtain  a  permanent 
position  with  our  organiaation. 

Newspaper  background 
essential. 

Write  fully  giving  references  and 
ninimum  earning  requirements  to: 

Hr.  Leach  Laney,  Advertising  Director 
EDITOR  &  FUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

(Please  don't  phone) 

Applications  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  salesman 
(or  progressive  Florida  daily,  15,000 
circulation.  Need  man  who  is  aggres- 
■ve,  sincere  and  hard  working  for 
key  position.  Attractive  salary,  pleas¬ 
ant  community.  Send  full  details  to 
Box  1643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  saiesman  for  National 
Department,  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  (not  Los  Angeles),  market  of 
I  700,000,  circulation  178,000.  Ideal  liv- 
K  ing  and  working  conditions,  salary 
01^.  Give  age,  experience,  every¬ 
thing  that  will  help  us  decide.  Box 
1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLANDER 

As  solicitor  on  staff  of  Keenq  Evening 
Sentinel.  Write  present  salary  and 
full  particulars  to  C.  C.  Buckman, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Sentinel, 
Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

We  will  pay  $7,000.00  per  year  for 
a  National  Advertising  Manager  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  sell 
national  advertising  and  how  to  give 
good  merchandising  cooperation.  Me¬ 
dium  sized  California  daily  located  in 
fast  developing  area.  Box  1703,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  AD  MAN,  service  and  sell 
retail  accounts.  ABC  weekly  New 
Jersey,  State  salary  requirements. 
Box  1716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVER'flSING  MAN  to  join  retail 
staff  of  six  persons,  ABC  daily,  mid¬ 
dle  west,  24,000  circulation.  Must  have 
retail  account  experience,  strong  on 
copy  and  layout.  Prefer  family  man 
not  over  40,  who  wants  to  settle  in 
a  growing  community  and  to  work 
,  among  congenial  people.  New  aii^ 
conditioned  plant  and  offices,  6-day 
week,  annual  bonus,  company-i>aid  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  We  pay  highest  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  profession.  Before  you 
move  elsewhere,  look  into  our  proposi¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1825  fully,  and  sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  work. 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesmen,  per¬ 
manent  position  with  established 
wwklies.  Attractive  salary  and  com- 
mi^ion  to  a  hustler  who  is  ambitious, 
reliable.  Must  know  copy  and  layout. 
Write  Publisher,  The  Courier  News¬ 
papers,  61.76  Michigan  Avenue,  De- 

troit  10,  Michigan. _ _ _ 

display  '  salesman  with  ability 
to  make  rough  layouts  and  write 
®opy,  wanted  by  Afternoon  daily 
newspaper,  6  days,  no  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Must  have  car.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  resort  city  west  coast 
of  Florida.  E.  L.  Cartlidge,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  The  News,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

editor  8C  publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


A  GOOD  ADMAN,  with  moxie  and 
know-how  to  eventually  manage  ad 
department  of  metropolitan  Ohio  week¬ 
ly.  Our  staff  knows  this  ad  running. 
State  present  pay,  qualifications.  Re- 
piy  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 
LIVEWIRE  Illinois  daily  newspaper 
— not  in  CThicago— has  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  desirable  position  for  a  topnotch 
advertising  man  to  do  research,  assist 
advertising  manager,  make  linage  sta¬ 
tistics,  work  with  special  advertisers. 
Very  attractive  salary,  annual  bonus 
and  pension  benefits,  outstanding  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement  deiiend- 
ing  on  ability  and  resourcefulness.  Do 
not  apply  unless  you  are  a  hustler 
with  genuine  know-how,  with  si)ecial 
ability  along  promotion  lines.  Write 
Box  1822  giving  full  details  of  educa¬ 
tion.  training,  exiierience,  references, 

famil^backgrour^d.  _ _ 

"ONE  OP  Pennsylvania’s  iarger  news¬ 
papers  is  seeking  an  experienced  retail 
salesman  who  is  on  the  way  up.  One 
who  is  a  self-starter  and  can  direct  a 
retail  sales  organization.  This  position 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  who  has  the  determination  to 
get  ahead.  Write,  giving  your  qualifi¬ 
cations,  to  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.” 

SALESMAN — Manager  for  well  estab^ 
lished  Detroit  weeklies.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard 
working  producer  who  can  write,  lay¬ 
out,  sell  himself  and  show  others  how. 
Salary  and  percentage  volume  bonus. 
Write  Publisher,  The  Courier  Newspa¬ 
pers,  6136  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit 
10,  Michigan. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  display  ad 
salesman,  for  a  fast  growing  small 
daily.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write,  giving 
full  details  to  Wm.  W.  Holder,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  c/o  Daily  Herald. 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 


Editorial 


EDITOR-LEVEL  WRITER,  heavy  on 
municipal  government,  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  5  weeklies  in  wealthy, 
expanding  suburban  Pittsburgh  Aiwa. 
Responsibility,  high  ideals  vital  to 
this  top  position.  Tremendous  future 
for  careerist.  Box  1400,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Top  midwest  twin  weekly. 

Box  1402,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

AT  CHICAGO  for  long  established 
weekly  news  magazine  in  the  business 
field.  Age  25-30.  Plenty  of  work  and 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  retirement  plan.  Describe  edu¬ 
cation,  military  status,  experience  and 
earnings  record  fully  enough  to  serve 
as  example  of  competence  in  writing. 
Box  1646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER 

FOR  LARGE  metropolitan  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
7.  Real  opportunity  for  a  recent  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  2  or  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  copy  desk.  40-hoor 
week,  night  hours.  (3ood  salary,  auto¬ 
matic  increases  and  generous  company 
benefit  program.  Box  1602,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  EDITOR  for  new  farm 
weekly  in  outstanding  agricultural 
county  Chart  Area  two.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  J-grad  with  farm  back¬ 
ground.  free  insurance,  hospitalization. 
Good  opening  for  man  with  ideas, 
initiative.  Send  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirement,  references  to 

Box  1640,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
— desirable  opening  for  a  versatile, 
alert  man  looking  for  a  permanent 
job  with  future  opportunities.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  pay  plus  annual  bonus 
and  pension  benefits.  Advancement  in 
response  to  ability  and  initiative. 
Modem  plant,  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  details  of  background  and 
experience,  also  a  few  clippings  to 

Dally  Journal,  Kankakee.  Illinois. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  cover  some  wom¬ 
en’s  news,  some  general  assignments. 
Exi>erience  less  important  than  in¬ 
terest.  Give  references.  Chart  Area 
1.  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  April  23,  1935 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


INDEPENDENT  Montana  daily  in 
growing  Glendive.  Williston  Basin, 
needs  reporter.  Hard  work  but  good 
spot  for  man  who  wants  advance 
quickly  in  general  reporting  field. 
Reply  Box  1725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  editors,  trainees:  Jobs 
in  30  states.  Send  for  our  registra¬ 
tion  forms.  Birch  Personnel,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Service.  59  E. 
Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER,  regular  staff  main  run 
camera  ability  helpful.  Twin  City  News 
Record.  Neenah,  Wisconsin. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  13,000  circulation  daily.  Pleasant 
community  centrally  situated  one  hour’s 
drive  from  beaches,  mountains,  desert, 
metropolis  (Los  Angeles),  Minimum 
three  years  experience  required.  Cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Write  fully  of  ex¬ 
perience.  family,  salary  requirements, 
availability.  C.  R.  Appleby.  Daily  Re¬ 
port,  Ontario.  California. _ 

WANTED  Experienced  copy  reader  for 
upstate  New  York  PM.  Box  1718,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  who  also  can 
write  interesting  features.  Camera  use 
taught  if  not  known.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  on  Area  paper  12,000 
circulation  in  town  of  13,000.  Tupelo 
Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Mississippi. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR— City  Editor  to 
succeed  man  promoted  from  within 
organization  but  now  lured  by  much 
bigger  paper.  No  Sacred  Cows,  lively, 
11. .">00  and  growing,  life  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  Insurance  Company-paid.  Mr. 
Patrick,  Evening  Herald,  Rock-Hill, 
South  (Carolina. 


REPORTER  ON 
METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  WHO  WANTS 
FUTURE  IN  TV 


LEADING  midwest  station  is 
looking  for  young  man  who 
can  write  and  place  feature 
publicity  in  addition  to  routine 
releases.  Please  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  salary  expected. 
Box  1808,  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTERS,  fluent  writers.  Photog¬ 
raphers.  Men,  Women,  $60  to  $76 
week.  Flare,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico.  _ 

STAUNTON  (VIRGINIA)  LEADER 
Papers  have  oitening  for  alert  general 
rei)orter.  Six  day  week.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Must  have  car.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected. 
SWING^DESKMAN,  Alternating  city^ 
state  and  telegraph  desks.  Morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  2,  Box  1803,  Editor 

A  PubUshen  _  _ _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  By  10,000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Give  full  background 
including  education  and  experience  in 
first  letter,  as  well  as  expected  start¬ 
ing  pay,  and  references.  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 

GIRL  REPORTER  ~and  Publicity 
Writer,  experienced.  Give  full  qualifi¬ 
cations,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  C.  E.  Engelbrecht,  Box  156, 
Sparta,  New  Jersey. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organa  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea- 
turae.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


MAJOR  Transportation  comimny  has 
opening  in  expanding  public  relation 
department  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  of  work.  Excellent  salary.  Box 
1830,  fiditor  A  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  WRITERS 

PERMANENT  iwsition  open  on  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  national  company  kv 
cated  in  smaller  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
city.  Men  up  to  35  with  at  least  5 
years  journalistic  experience  desired. 
Must  be  good  writers.  Collegq  graduate 
preferred.  Will  handle  product  publicity 
and  eventually  other  aspects  of  public 
relations  with  some  travel  to  call  on 
editors.  Liberal  salary  and  benefits. 
This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
men  desiring  a  career  with  a  well- 
known  manufacturer.  Send  details,  in¬ 
cluding  age,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  ^x  No.  1800,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  MAN 

EXPERIENCED  Newsman  for  grow¬ 
ing  New  York  Industrial  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  agency.  Real  opportunity.  $7,000. 
Box  1839,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesman 


ROTARY  PRINTING  salesman  for 
Metro|x>litan  New  York  area  by  long 
established  printing  organization.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity.  Salary  or  inde¬ 
pendent  broker  arrangement.  Write 
complete  qualiftcations  and  experience 
to  ^x  1801,  c/o  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


WANTED— Overseas  agents  to  service 
our  features  on  commission  basis. 
Write  Miss  Faithful  Larkin,  Feature 
Editor,  Gordon  Langley  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  12  West  10  Street,  N.Y.  11,  N.Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  ,  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-steP 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  speciallsta. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newsimpers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  2(k-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $0(k 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  1# 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Pariah  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  Tftth  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NOBODY  BUT  NOBODY  BUT  MEAD  I 
Nobody  gives  more  in  personal  service 
to  writers  than  MEAD  LITERARY 
AGENCY,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  Dept. 
Y-3,  NYC16.  What  have  you  to  sell 
in  the  way  of  short  stories,  articles, 
l^ks  and  TV  plays?  No  obligation. 
Write  today  1 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad- 
drees.  Notify  ns  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  H 
takas  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  addreaa. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


MR.  PUBLISHER  do  you  need  an  As- 
•Utant  a'ith  20  years  experience? 
Comptroller,  Credit  Manaser,  Assistant 
Business  Manacer  100.000  Daily  and 
Sunday.  Best  references.  $6500  at  start. 
Box  1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  UNDERSTUDY 
BUSINESS:  advertisinK:  Keneral  man- 
agement:  Princeton  graduate,  33,  with 
I  years  succesful  sales  and  marketing 
experience  in  manufacturing  comi>any, 
preceded  by  6  years  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  seeks  newspaper  car- 
aer.  Skills  include  sales,  administra¬ 
tion,  public  relations,  community  af¬ 
fairs.  Salary  less  important  than  op¬ 
portunity  for  sound  experience  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Capital  available.  Family. 
In  New  York  during  ANPA  meeting, 
^x  1426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-PUBUSHER’S  A  S  - 
SISTANT — ^sts,  work-loads.  Ma¬ 
chines,  personnel.  Eighteen  years  one 
newspaper,  44.  Sober,  industrious, 
family-man.  Member  INCFO.  Box 
1435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  Manager 
or  Business  Manager 

PRODUCTIVE,  diversified  experience 
sdl  phases  newspaper  operation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  weekly,  daily  fields  in¬ 
cluding  strong  competitive  markets. 
Prize-winning  writer,  nationally  cited 
editor,  record-making  ad  salesman, 
circulation  builder,  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  expense-saver,  profit-developing 
manager.  Achievements  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion,  public  and  labor 
relations,  staff  training,  financial  con¬ 
trol,  corporate  organizing,  general  ad¬ 
ministration,  community  service.  Thrive 
on  responsibility  and  heavy  work-load. 
Four  connections  20  years,  ready  for 
larger  challenge.  Seek  expanding  op¬ 
portunity  not  possible  present  long¬ 
time  situation.  Age  42,  married.  Box 
1408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Solid  successful  background  in 
cost  control,  personnel  super¬ 
vision,  labor  relations  depart¬ 
mental  coordination.  College. 

20  years  experience.  Meml^r 
Typographical  Union.  42.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  Box 
1421  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

of  one  of  New  Engiand’s 
larger  newspapers  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Advertising  Manager. 

East  Coast  preferred.  Previous 
experience  on  New  York  City 
daily.  Age  36.  Enough  sales 
inventive  ingenuity  to  increase 
your  advertising  revenue,  but 
not  a  "Special  Edition  Mer¬ 
chant.”  Married,  2  children. 
Elxcellent  references  including 
present  publisher. 

(Can  Interview  at 
A.N.P.A.  Convention.) 

Box  1482,  Editor  A  Publisher 
PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Seeks  top  or  backstop  spot  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  ^perienced  ALL  departments. 
Eispeeially  strong  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion.  Have  converted 
heavy  losers,  (hit  costs,  increased  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  circulation  44%.  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  Journalism 
B.Sc.  Box  1437,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  INTERVIEW  IN 
NEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  WEEK 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  who  can 
property  discharge  responsibiPty.  this 
ad  will  interest  you.  I  am  presently 
employixi  in  an  executive  capacity  on  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper;  under¬ 
stand  the  operation  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  thinking  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  ;  for  years  have  l>een  successful 
in  negotiating  labor  ccntracts  and 
have  established  an  enviable  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  unions  and  the  em¬ 
ployer.  If  you  are  looking  for  such  a 
man,  answer  this  ad.  Best  references 
can  be  furnished.  Box  1767,  221  West 
41  Street,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


AHENTION 

PUBLISHERS! 

PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
Seeks  a  Change! 

A  PROFESSIONAL  with  proven  back¬ 
ground  of  Accomplishment,  ^cellent 
references  who  will  document  ability 
to  do  your  job  effectively. 

Geographic  Relocation  only  reason  for 
desiring  a  change. 

AVAILABLE  in  30  DAYS 
Can  meet  with  you  at  your  conveni¬ 
ence  oi  at  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

Box  1413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGERSHIP  daily 
(over  10,000)  sought  by  reliable  idea- 
man  with  well  rounded  experience  In 
editing,  reporting,  photography,  pro¬ 
motion,  circulation,  public  speaking 
Available  30  days  notice.  Box  1680 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT — Extensive  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  experience,  college  graduate, 
32,  excellent  references.  Box  1410, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST,  college  graduate,  4 
years  experience  as  artist  on  dail] 
paper,  29  years  old,  samples  on  re 
qruest.  Box  1419,  Editor  A  Publisher 

CARTOONIST,  EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCED.  Pen,  brush  or  crayon 
Numerous  reprints.  For  meeting,  re 
sume,  or  tear  sheets  write  Box  1420, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced,  veteran,  36,  married,  family 
Samples  on  request.  Phone  Morninge 
evenings  ACademy  2-3139  (New  York) 
or  Box  1433,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WIDELY  REPRINTED  CARTOONIST 
well  seasoned  editorial  and  page  one 
of  famous  metropolitan  papers.  Sports, 
caricature,  humor,  spots,  color  work 
with  equal  facility  and  graciousnesa. 
Box  1620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST,  Elxperienced,  unique 
style,  specializing  on  local  interest 
ideas,  seeks  part  time  work.  (Custom 
drawn  samples,  published  or  originals, 
on  request.  Sam  Schwartz,  581  Timp- 
son  Place,  New  York  55,  N.  Y, 

Art  Director 
Available  Now 

Our  publishing  company  is  reorganiz¬ 
ing,  which  elim. nates  the  position  of 
art  director.  We  have  a  top  man  in 
this  position  and  we  feel  obligated  to 
help  him  relocate.  He  has  served  in 
this  capacity  for  four  years,  had  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  our  art  depart¬ 
ment,  has  shown  ability  to  get  the 
best  out  of  his  artists  and  co-workers. 
He  has  an  extremely  well-rounded  art 
background  which  complements  his 
sales  and  inte^retive  design  experi¬ 
ence  for  advertising  or  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  work.  For  us,  this  man  is 
truly  a  gem.  We  feel  he  can  be  an 
asset  for  your  organization.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1844,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small 
daily,  very  promotion  minded,  proven 
record ;  desires  to  relocate  Chart  Area 
10,  9.  6,  4.  Complete  knowledge  ABC. 
Little  Merchant,  rural  sales.  Married. 
Write  Box  1705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  over 
twenty  years  experience,  middle  aged, 
all  phases,  ABC.  Little  Merchant  Plan 
best  of  references,  personal  interview 
desired,  ten  to  thirty  thousand  clasa 
Box  1497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  ail  phases.  Send  for  resume  and 
full  particulars.  Box  1431,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  Young  assistant  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  desires  position  for 
advancement.  Knows  all  phases  of 
Circulation.  Hard  worker  with  proven 
record.  Family  man.  Can  offer  best 
references.  Box  1416,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

fTVE  YEARS  AS  District  Manager 
and  Assistant  department  head  of  one 
of  largest  dailies  in  Southwest  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  publication  desires 
position  as  Circulation  Manager  of 
-•mailer  newppaper.  A  I  references.  Box 

013.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AGE  34,  married.  2  children.  12  years 
experience  on  both  large  and  small 
newspapers  as  circulation  manager  and 
subhead  positions.  Would  like  to  locate 
as  circulation  manager  or  assistant  on 
any  size  publication.  Box  1815,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  or  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Age  42,  W'de  experience,  all 
phases  from  Carrier  up  on  Dailies 
from  5,000  to  100.000.  Never  unem¬ 
ployed.  Seek  change  for  good  personal 
reasons.  Guarantee  results.  Prefer 
South  or  California.  Write  Box  1809, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULA^OhF PROMOTION,  carrier 
organization,  boy  crews,  adult  solici¬ 
tors  and  phone  rooms.  Let  me  train 
and  bui'd  a  local  organization  to  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  your  news¬ 
paper  at  a  cost  based  on  results.  Box 
1814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  experi¬ 
enced  Manager-Salesman  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Writes  promotion  material.  Box 
1833,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA — Classified  Sales  and  Na¬ 
tional  Merchandising  experience.  Age 
29.  College,  steady,  best  references. 
Can  sell  and  service.  Desire  connection 
on  progressive  Florida  daily.  Box  1819, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  or  Publisher.  15  years 
all  phases.  Southerner.  Box  1429,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


A-1  NEWSPAPER  Ad  Manager,  Pro¬ 
motional  ingenuity,  aggressive.  Proven 
public  relations  ability.  Consider  any 
area.  Family  man.  mid-forties.  Box 

1436,  Editor  A  Publ i sher. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  aassi- 
fled  Manager.  15  years  experience: 
age  40 ;  married ;  capable ;  $90-1100. 

Box  1428,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

r  O  P  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wants  position  as  Director,  Working 
Manager,  or  National  Manager.  20 
years  experience.  Sincere.  Aggressive, 
Tactful,  Poised.  Desires  more  respon¬ 
sibility.  Permanent.  Married,  one  son. 
Age  44.  Excellent  references.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  12.  9.  4,  6^  Box  1460, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ENTHUSIASM  I  Ideas  1  Know  hoelj 
They’re  yours  if  you  grab  this  har( 
hitting  Ad  Director.  Now  with  20,||| 
Morning-Evening  Daily.  27,  married  | 
children.  Write  Box  1727,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERT® 
ING  MAN.  NEWSMAN.  EXPEM. 
BNCED  AT  COPY.  LAYOUT.  MAKE. 
UP,  SPEED  GRAPHIC,  NEWSWRn. 
ING.  Employed  but  want  permancst 
position  offering  more  opportunity. 
Best  references,  college  graduate,  tt 
married  with  family,  personable,  vet 
Box  37,  San  Manuel,  Arizona. 

YOUNG  (M)  ADVERTISING  Manatw 
of  13,000  A.B.C.  Daily  desires  reloca¬ 
tion,  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  Staff  poiitioi 
large  daily  or  departmental  head  small 
daily.  Degree,  five  years  experieiua 
family  man.  Available  June  1st.  Boi 
1811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
10  YEARS  Editor-Reporter-Slotawa 
Rated  executive  material.  Covered  ALL 
Beats  and  Features.  Experienesf 
sports,  foreign,  makeup.  Top  refs^ 
ences  World-Wide.  J-Grad.  MarrM, 
under  30.  Box  1849,  Editor  A  Pib 
Usher. 

NEXT  STEP  UP 

EDITOR-WRITER.  all-around  dsA 
man,  4  years  experience,  seeks  permaa- 
ent  spot  medium  or  large  p.m.  daily- 
Will  relocate.  Box  1432,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  award  winner,  dost 
write  unless  you  demand  the  best.  Bes 
1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINEM  -  FINANCIAL 
MANAGING  EDITOR  of  business  «■ 
nancial  publishers  desires  challengist 
position  anywhere.  Also  write  by-lisi 
column  for  business  weekly.  Author  of 
books  on  securities  and  industry.  An 
32,  single,  veteran.  Box  1464,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ANY  EASY  sit-down  job  wanted  ty 
tired  old  guy  still  able  to  totter  about 
^x  1422.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A.S.N.E.  MEMBERS 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  newsman.  $ 
years  diversified  exiMrience,  seeks  neei 
executive  spot  medium  daily.  Aged  Ik 
college  grad,  grew  up  in  the  businam, 
knows  all  phases  medium  daily  opera 
tion.  Very  strong  on  development  of 
local  coverage.  Write  Box  1414,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher  for  interview  in  D.C 
during  ASNE  meeting. 


EDITORIAL  -  3  years  TV  and  Motka 
Picture  Editor  top  picture  magaziua 
2  years  staff  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  in  publicity,  copy¬ 
writing.  Desire  TV  or  picture  mags- 
zlne.  ^x  1405,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Texan  wants  to  hai- 
dle  features,  rewrites,  editorials  os 
newspapier,  magazine,  trade  papor. 
Know  make-up.  Mild  climate.  Preasat 
job  5  years  making  $100.  Box  1411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copj  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


capable  Woman  will  giv*  np  Ufa- 
dot  editorship  in  North  for  similar 
nidweet.  southwest.  Box  1439,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

FAST,  Accurate.  Exiwrienee  all  phasw 
^kA,  all  beats  reporting.  Employed. 
Mffrisd.  32,  veteran.  Desk  job  in  West 
4mircd.  Box  1423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
fjnitME^Journalism  major  seeks  posi- 
tkn  beginning  in  June.  Csn  write, 
leed  copy,  type,  steno.  Any  area,  sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Can  interview  in  New 
Tork.  Box  1406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FLORIDA  JOB  wanted  by  prise  win* 
.lug  sports  writer.  Box  1413,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WONT  someone  give  beginning  female 
itporter  a  chance  on  publication  any 
^  dss,  anywhere?  Peppy  yet  responsible. 
J-sdiool  honor  grad.  Box  1430,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  well-known 
daily  in  80,000  class  seeks  larger  field ; 
It  years  previous  good  experience  on 
(amous  paper ;  48 ;  health,  habits  ex- 
esllant  Box  1438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  Editor,  foreign 
isd  local  reiMrter,  copy  desk,  staff 
ssperviaor  wants  a  change.  Employed 
with  no  room  to  grow.  Can  offer  en¬ 
thusiasm  combined  with  experience, 
hard  work  to  Public  Relations,  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  station.  Mature  (42), 
knowledge  of  Europe,  good  educational 
background.  Box  1407.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


All  RETIRED,  but  want  back  in.  Any 

I  desk,  department,  or  beat.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  :  stickler  for  accuracy.  Box 
1413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE 

I  years  all-around  man,  reporting,  re- 
erite,  layout,  makeup  on  New  York 
City  metropolitan  and  community  pa¬ 
pers.  Editor  own  New  York  City  com¬ 
munity  papers.  Good  writer  straight 
news  and  bright  features.  Seeks  me¬ 
dium-large  daily  Chart  Areas  1-2-3-& 
2&;  B.A. ;  married;.  Box  1412,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

^SPORTS  EDITOR,  currently  one  man 

I  stall,  seeks  permanent  job  on  paiwr 
over  20,800  circulation.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  (,  borderline  areas.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  sports.  Married. 
Available  after  June  1.  Box  1428.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR,  38,  seeks  job  as 
Sunday,  Feature,  City  or  managing 
editor  on  daily.  Box  1481,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  Writer  and  experienced 
gal  reporter  wants  job  on  BIG  city 
daily.  University  graduate.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  on  metropolitan  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  near  80,000  mark.  Box  1424. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITER  available.  10 
years  writing;  newspaper  food  column; 
Mwspaper,  magazine,  radio  publicity ; 
news  story,  magazine,  college  bulletin 
experience.  Food  demonstrations :  gas, 
slertric  utilities.  2^  years  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  Box  1452,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  Assignments  3  months 
daily  16,000.  Research  writing  on 
nagazine  million  circulation.  Seek 
•pot  any  medium,  stny  big  city  area. 
J-Grad,  vet,  26,  single.  M.  Berman, 
1483  Longfellow  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  ambitious  facile  writer  seeks 
s  reporter  job  on  daily  anywhere.  Last 
job  top  editorial  spot  on  national  trade 
*oekly.  Handle  graphic.  Salary  im¬ 
portant  but  opportunity  more  so.  John 
Williams.  230  E.  80  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
Weekly  Book  column  by  established 
reviewer  FREE  for  six  months,  to 
J^kly  and  daily  newspapers.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  to  continue  thereafter.  Box 
1409.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER-RESEARCHER.  Young 
woman,  excellent  experience  with  gov- 
•mment.  with  daily  newspaper  and 
Mngressional  news  service.  Seeks  posi- 
“On  with  comparable  organization. 

Box  1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOAINED  man.  29,  6%  years  ex- 
P^ence  on  Kentucky  dailies ;  City 
Hall  Reporter,  desk  man,  editorial 
•titer,  politick  writer;  aB  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  MA  In  Political  Science;  seek- 
tag  spot  with  daily  in  State  Capital 
or  city  over  100,000;  prefer  Midwest. 
Detans.  Box  1468.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PSYCHOLOGIST  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  cartoonist  to  develop  new 
strip  on  child  care.  Box  1602,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ALERT.  INTELUGENT  reporter  who 
writes  clear,  concise  copy  wants  job 
SIS  reporter  or  re-write  man  on  daily, 
26,000  circulation  and  up.  6V4  years 
experience  as  reporter-relief  city  ^itor 
on  two  small  dailies.  Married,  vet,  34, 
sober,  reliable.  Top  references.  Box 
1617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORSHIP— weekly— small  daily,  3- 
and-a-half  years  varied  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  28,  exempt  Vet,  AB  Eng¬ 
lish.  1  law.  Chart  Area  2.  Now  on 
metropolitan.  Box  1648,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HIGH  GEARED  GAL  wants  free  of 
fur  lined  rut.  Seven  years  of  six 
edition  daily  speed.  The  gamut — from 
society  to  police.  Not  too  proud  for 
anything  challenging  —  reporter.  Gal 
Friday  or  fiunky.  Car.  Columbia  MSJ. 
Box  1616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROOFREADER 

Exi)erienced.  go  anywhere,  accept  any 
reasonable  salary.  Contact  H.  M. 
Richardson,  1102,  Standish  Street. 
Columbia.  South  Carolina. 


REPORTER  8V^  years  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures,  some  desk,  small  city  field,  seeks 
reporting  or  desk  spot  in  East  where 
initiative  pays  off,  J-grad.  Box  1638, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Other  experience 
also,  seeks  job  in  Native  Massachu¬ 
setts.  J-Grad.  28,  family.  Ready  Now. 
Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT  reporter-edjtor.  6  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  rewarding  spot  medium 
or  large  p.m.  Married,  veteran,  28. 
car,  employed.  Box  1719,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


BEGINNING  Reporter.  Little  experi¬ 
ence  but  energetic,  able.  28.  Vet.  col¬ 
lege.  Can  interview  at  ANPA.  Box 
1728.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Can  SPELL  like  heaven.  News  and 
feature  writer,  27,  experienced  on  80,- 
000  circulation  daily,  wants  reporting 
or  rewi  le.  New  Jersey,  New  York 
area.  Now  English  Teacher.  Box  1738. 
Editor  A  rnhl'sher. 


COLLEGE  EDITORS  (man  and  wife) 
seek  summer  employment  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  8,  4,  6.  Experience  on 
larger  dailies.  CAR.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  MANAGING  EDITOR  small 
daily  4  years.  City  Editor  medium  daily 
3  years,  modem  makeup,  photographer. 
Many  others.  Birch  Personnel.  The 
National  Newspaper  Service,  69  E. 
Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FORMER  Newspaper  reporter  now 
radio  reporter,  short-hand  thrown  in 
seeking  writing  job  in  New  York  area. 
English  major-32-married.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  go^  proposal,  including  sec¬ 
retarial  work  leading  to  editorial  or 
writing  assignments.  Box  1717,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


40- YEAR-OLD  MAN  dissatisfied  with 
well  paid  government  job  seeks  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  position  with  small 
town  paper.  Formal  training  in  journ¬ 
alism,  seif  acquired  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground,  reasonably  good  appearance, 
bility  to  meet  and  talk  with  people 
a'ld  fairly  keen  observer.  Looking  more 
for  a  way  of  life  than  just  a  job. 
Would  consider  buying  in  as  a  partner 
or  junior  partner.  Box  1780,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  prise-winning 
midwest  daily  seeks  new  challenge  in 
Florida ;  public  relations,  house  organ 
or  newspaper  writer-reporter.  Editorial 
writing  award  winner,  columnist,  ver¬ 
satile  writer.  Would  like  connection 
early  June.  Could  be  available  sooner. 
Salary  not  prime  object.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  1721.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — court  house,  city  hall, 
general  assignment,  police,  court,  re¬ 
write.  camera  experience,  medium 
dailies.  Degree.  Box  1706,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MARCH  “j^CH()OLr“ GRAD7“ Married 
vet,  26,  wants  job  anywhere,  do  any- 
thing.  Box  1739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  TRAINED  SEAL  still  trainable.  R.  H. 

Allen.  2106  Grubb  Road,  Wilmington  3, 
I  Delaware. 


REPORTER-Photographer,  33.  wants 
job  writing,  editing  farm  journal  Chart 
Area  9.  Now  employed,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Single,  vet  two  wars,  BA. 
MA,  journalism  degrees.  Healthy.  De¬ 
pendable.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WILLIAMS  graduate,  21,  would  like 
to  make  newspaper  career  in  Midwest. 
Going  abroad  on  Fullbright  scholarship 
in  September  and  would  like  three 
months  this  summer  on  newspai>er  in 
chart  areas  6  or  7  with  prospect  of 
returning  next  year.  Have  six-month 
training  on  daily  of  100.000.  Write  H. 
L.  Smith.  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town.  Massachusetts. 


A.N.P.A. 

CONVENTIONEERS 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  in  NYC 
for  interviews  during  convention. 
Former  Marine  correspondent,  28 
single,  BS  and  MS-J  degrees,  covered 
all  beats,  all-around  experience  Public 
Relations  to  TV,  good  feature  ideas, 
can  take  orders  and  responsibility. 
Sober.  A  go-getter.  A-1  references. 
Prefer  top  circulation  paper  or  over¬ 
seas  or  traveling  job.  Box  1835,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  Editor  on  mid¬ 
west  daily.  86.000  circulation,  seeks  job 
on  sports  staff  of  larger  daily,  prefer¬ 
able  in  far  west.  Draft  exempt,  23 
years  old.  Employed  2  years  at  pres¬ 
ent  job  and  have  2>A  years  of  journal¬ 
ism  school.  Available  after  June  16. 
Experienced  in  covering  all  major 
sports.  Can  do  layout  and  editing  work 
also.  Write  Box  1823.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CALIFORNIA  BOUND  —  Writer.  26. 
with  publicity,  sports  experience.  (Qual¬ 
ity  writing,  editing — also  camera,  art 
work.  Seeks  sports  or  publicity  job. 
Box  1831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  Man  needs  Job.  General 
News,  college  graduate,  27.  single, 
some  experience ;  any  area.  Box  1816, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable  deskman, 
feature  writer,  reporter,  46.  seeks  new 
location  preferably  East  or  South. 
Box  1832.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  deskman 
wants  job  with  live  small  or  medium 
daily.  Chart  Area  10  or  11.  Box  1818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  FIELD ;  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  writer,  28.  Long  varied 
experience  in  Latin  America.  Far 
East,  Europe.  Languages.  Clear,  con¬ 
cise  English.  Generate  ideas.  Very 
strong  on  work  demanding:  rapid,  in¬ 
tense  research,  analysis,  graphic  ex¬ 
position.  Degree.  Vet.  Versatile : 
travel,  go  anywhere.  Box  1810,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


LABOR,  Airport,  police  beats  New 
York  City  daily ;  3  years  editor  mari¬ 
time  trade  paper;  32.  Box  1817.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITING  and  editorial 
writing  experience  on  small  town  and 
big  city  papers.  Not  immediately 
available  from  post  on  metropolitan 
daily  but  looking  for  part-ownership 
future  small  daily.  Investment  re- 
sources.  Box  1821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEED  A  WELL  informed  Music 
Columnist?  Cash  in  on  "Pop  A  Jazz” 
craze.  Samples.  Available  low  rates. 
Box  1824.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  38.  clinging  to 
ideals  despite  experiences  with  cynical, 
shoddy  publishers  seeks  opportunity 
with  owner  of  integrity,  courage.  Tre¬ 
mendous  drive  in  tough  situations.  Ex- 
I>erienced  all  phases.  Best  references. 

Box  1812.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER’S  position 
wanted  on  paper  interested  in  man 
with  diversified  background,  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind,  ability  to  write  clearly 
and  forcefully.  Have  wide  knowledge 
of  politics,  literature,  history.  37  years 
old.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Graduate  Colum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Have  done  newspaper  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing  for  group  of  high  school  news 
weeklies.  Free  lance  writing,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Currently  editor  trade  maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York  City.  Willing  to 
move  if  right  job  is  offered.  Box 
1838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITE.  DESKMAN.  sharp  heads 
and  layouts,  exi>erieneed  all  bwts,  ex¬ 
cels  on  local  features,  strong  on  art, 
community-minded,  seeks  responsible 
spot  on  good  weekly,  small  daily. 
Knowledge  all  phases  news  operation, 
congenial,  married,  vet,  B.A.,  own  car. 
speed  graphic.  Box  1837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PSYCHOLOGIST  will  do  excellent 
child-care  column  for  free.  Box  1828, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  29,  with  general  assign¬ 
ment,  police,  city  hall,  federal,  desk 
and  page  one  makeup  experience,  seeks 
job  with  lively  daily.  Prefer  Southwest. 
Write  or  wire:  Allan  Wegemer.  care 
of  3809  Timon  Boulevard.  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Will  willingly  for¬ 
ward  samples  of  work,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  experienced  background. 
Good  habits.  No  floater.  Box  1827, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  23,  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  spot  with  future  on  medium 
daily.  (Allege.  Vet.  Box  1842,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  reporter  -  photographer, 
valuable  experience.  Immediately  in 
New  York  Area,  available  anywhere 
interesting.  Southern  background.  Box 

1841,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  80,  littie  work  experience, 
few  references,  now  desires  job  with 
newspaper  or  advertising  agency — in¬ 
telligent,  responsible,  ambitious;  pay 
secondary  to  experience.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  1845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MANAGING  EDI'TOR  of 
periodical  published  in  Washington 
has  reached  limit  in  present  organi¬ 
zation.  desires  better  opportunity  for 
advanced  training  in  publishing.  Well- 
rounded  background  and  good  record 
of  accomplishment.  Magazine  or  daily 
in  northeast  preferred,  with  definite 
chance  to  learn  and  advance  while 
making  mature  contributions.  Will 
stand  on  record  and  evidence  of  po¬ 
tential.  but  prestige  of  present  posi¬ 
tion  rules  out  consideration  of  rou¬ 
tine  vacancies.  Box  1843.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


tnttruetor$ 


COLLEGE  TEACHING  wanted  by 
Public  Relations  director  with  Journ¬ 
alism  M.A.  and  seven  years  on  dailies. 
Box  1720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


For  A  Competent 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
See  Ad  Under  Administrative 
Box  1413 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  86.  news.  Fair- 
child.  commercial  military  experience. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Dally  preferred. 
Have  car.  Box  1807,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


Creative,  Promotionally-Minded 
ADVER'nSING  AND  PUBLIC 
RELA’nONS  MAN 

EXPERIENCED  In  creating,  writing, 
producing  newspaper,  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising.  Presently  employed  in  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Department  140,000 
daily  combination.  Public  Relations 
experience  includes  place  as  assistant 
director  for  mid-Southem  university. 
Single.  24,  BS-Journalism  Degree. 
Interested  in  position  offering  good 
future;  $6,000.  Box  1621,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SEEK  Public  Relations  Post.  Male.  27, 
nnarried ;  director  radio-TV  for  college. 
Background  includes  newspapers,  radio. 

'  TV,  publicity,  teaching.  M.S.  in  Journ¬ 
alism.  Prefer  non-metropolitan  loc»- 

!  tion.  Box  1701,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

!  ~N]^SPAPER 

PROMOTION  MAN 
Adverttsinr.  circulation,  editorial  and 
public  service  promotion,  research* 
presentations,  production  with  2  top 
metropolitan  dailies.  7  years*  experi* 
ence.  BSJ,  29.  married,  veteran.  Box 
1836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Last  week  we  discussed  the 
conflict  between  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
and  the  almost  unlimited  license 
granted  to  unions  to  interfere 
with  that  freedom.  It  is  our 
contention  that  the  people's 
right  to  a  free  press  is  serious¬ 
ly  impaired  when  any  group 
can  unilatei'ally  decide  that  the 
press  shall  not  be  published  and 
proceed  to  enforce  that  decision 
through  a  picket  line  conspir¬ 
acy.  Such  a  working  agreetnent 
among  newspaper  unions  has 
deprived  millions  of  people  in 
several  cities  of  their  press  in 
recent  years  and  has  even 
forced  permanent  suspension  of 
some  papers. 

Going  a  step  further,  what 
about  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  worker  whose  livelihood  is 
either  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently  destroyed  in  the  process? 

In  the  newspaper  business, 
where  one  publisher  may  deal 
with  from  one  to  more  than  a 
dozen  different  unions  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  a 
handful  of  workers  can  close 
down  a  paper  and  cut  off  the 
pay  checks  of  hundreds  of 
others.  It  has  happened. 

Assuming  that  a  newspaper 
plant  is  100%  unionized,  a 
majority  of  one  union  may  de¬ 
cide  to  strike.  The  minority 
which  is  opposed  to  striking  is 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  But  aside  from  that, 
hundreds  of  others  are  forced 
to  obey  the  decision  of  what  is 
actually  a  small  minority  in 
the  plant. 

The  all-powerful  picket  line 
of  the  minority  becomes  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  majority  regardless 
of  their  individual  opinions  and 
sympathies.  If  any  non-striker 
— regardless  of  whether  he  is  a 
union  member  or  whether  his 
union  has  a  valid  contract  with 
the  employer — should  attempt 
to  breach  the  picket  line  he  is 
subjected  not  only  to  calumny 
and  abuse  and  threats  from  the 
striking  pickets  but  to  unseen 
pressures  and  possible  retalia¬ 
tion  from  the  leaders  of  his 
own  union. 

The  man  who  wants  to  work, 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
strikers,  whether  he  is  a  union 
member  or  not,  has  absolutely 
no  rights  in  the  matter.  He  has 
no  freedom  of  action,  no  free¬ 
dom  to  work  at  his  trade  or 
profession,  no  choice  except  to 
look  for  a  job  elsewhere. 

«  *  * 

What  about  the  rights  of  an 


individual  who  wants  to  enter 
a  specific  craft  or  profession 
but  cannot  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  union  member¬ 
ship  ?  In  many  places  in  the 
newspaper  business  he  has  no 
rights. 

There  are  18  states  which 
have  “right  to  work”  laws  in 
effect  providing  that  union 
membership  cannot  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  working.  But  there 
are  30  states  with  no  such 
guarantee  and  organized  labor 
is  waging  a  furious  battle  to 
repeal  those  now  existing. 

In  the  absence  of  state  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  right  to  work, 
federal  policy  is  controlling. 
There  is  a  Taft-Hartley  Act 
provision  outlawing  the  closed 
shop  but  it  has  never  been  en¬ 
forced  and  through  administra¬ 
tive  apathy  the  closed  shop  is 
still  in  force  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

In  most  of  the  major  cities 
of  this  country  a  man  or  wom¬ 
an  cannot  work  in  a  newspaper 
mechanical  plant,  regardless  of 
skill  and  training,  without  of¬ 
ficial  union  sanction.  A  boy  out 
of  school  cannot  decide  to  be¬ 
come  a  printer  without  the 
union  approving  his  apprentice- 
.ship.  Even  if  he  should  go  to  a 
smaller  city  and  learn  his  trade 
in  a  non-union  shop,  the  chances 
are  he  cannot  return  to  work 
in  his  native  city  because  he 
has  no  union  card. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  found  the  situation 
so  restrictive  in  some  places 
that  the  newspaper  deliverers 
union  was  discovered  to  be  a 
closed  father  and  son  club. 
Only  sons  of  members  were 
hired.  But  even  though  it  is 
well  known,  nothing  has  ever 
been  done  about  it,  no  action 
taken  against  the  union. 

Remember,  Taft-Hartley  pro¬ 
hibits  the  closed  shop! 

In  order  to  legalize  the  pres¬ 
ent  illegal  situation.  Senator 
Murray  of  Montana  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
closed  shop  agreements  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  According  to  a  press  re¬ 
lease  from  his  office,  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record:  “En¬ 
actment  of  the  closed-shop  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  would  legal¬ 
ize  actual  practice  in  a  large 
segment  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industries.” 

(Continued  on  page  161) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

April  24— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  News  Clinic,  BiH- 
more  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okta. 

April  25— Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorl-Astorii 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convan. 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  28-30 — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  spring  conferenci 
Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York  City. 

April  29— Indiana  Associated  Press,  first  Freedom  of  Information 
Clinic,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  21st  annual  convea- 
tion.  Hotel  Lincoln,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  1-2  — Short  course  on  newspaper  circulation.  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

May  1-7 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
Mo. 

May  2-4 — Now  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Sheraton  Ton  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  3-6— Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  annual  meeting. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

May  4— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  Virginian  Hotel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

May  5-7 — PNNAEA  meeting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

May  6-8 — Iowa  Nows  Photography  Short  Course  and  Iowa  Press 
Photographers  Association,  convention.  State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City. 

May  7-8 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Winona,  Winona,  Minn. 

May  8-10 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  22nd 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

May  8-11 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  25th  anni 
versary  meeting,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

May  9-13 — Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  sponsored  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

May  9-20 — American  Press  Institute,  city  editors  seminar,  Colum 
bla  University,  New  York. 

May  11-13 — International  Press  Institute,  annual  assembly,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark. 

May  1 1  -15— National  Federation  of  Press  Women's  convention. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  La. 

May  12-13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  spring  meeting,  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  13-14— North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association,  meeting.  Hotel 
Fredonla,  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

May  13-14 — South  Plains  Press  Association  convention,  Caprock 
Hotel,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

May  13-14 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

May  13-14 — Illinois  Press  Association,  annual  spring  convention 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

May  13-15 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  third  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen's  conference,  Madison  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

May  17-18 — Chicago  Tribune  Forum  on  Distribution  and  Adver 
tising,  W-G-N  Studio  Theatre,  Chicago. 

May  17 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  conference.  Porter  Hotel 
Lansing,  Mich. 
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This  ad  was  set  the  ECONOMICAL  way 


. . .  on  a  new  RANGEMASTER  Linotype 


I’his  sample  food  store  ad  was  keyboarded  from  the  main 
magazines  of  a  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Mixer  Linotype. 

Costly  hand  setting  and  “cutting-in"  were  eliminated  by  key¬ 
boarding  the  intrieate  mixed  eomposition,  and  the  uniform 
Linotype  slugs  were  loeked  up  in  jigtime— another  eeonomy! 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  beeause  the  Rangemaster 
Model  35  sets  sizes  through  normal  36-  and  eondensed  -18-pt. 
—a  main  magazine  eapaeih’  no  other  mixer  can  match. 

New  Rangemaster  Linotypes  provide  unequalled  hpe  range 
and  operating  efheieney  for  setting  big  heads  and  display. 

They  ean  eeonomize  for  you. 

Phone  or  write  your  Linotype  Ageney  today. 


Hydraquadders 
Need  No  Maintenance 

W'illniott  Lewis,  Jr.,  Production 
Manager  of  The  Evening  Star  and 
The  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.  C., 
states  that  seven  Hydraquadders 
“ha\  e  giv  en  us  very  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  .  .  .  very  easy  to  operate,  and,  so 
far,  maintenance  free!’ 

Linotype’s  new  Ilydraquadder  will 
give  yon  complete  satisfaction,  too. 
Ask  yonr  Linotyjje  Agency  for  details. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  in  LInofirpe  Clertm  amd  Sportan  famitiea 

AgcncMt:  Atlanta,  Bottan,  Chicago,  Cl*v«land,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP 


THROUGH 


RESEARCH 


...place  half  their  linage 

in  the  Times 


The  3  big  nationally  known  chains  operating  in  Indianapolis, 
in  1954,  used  a  total  of  774,109  lines  in  The  TIMES  . . .  49.2% 
of  their  Indianapolis  newspaper  space. 

In  Indianapolis,  it’s  important  that  a  food  manufacturer  have  his 
products  on  their  shelves  for  customers  to  buy.  It’s  just  as  important  to 
promote  those  products  in  the  same  newspaper  these  3  chains 
depend  on  for  volume  sales. 


The  Indianapolis  Times 
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